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THE  INAUGURATION  OF  WILLIAM  P.  LEAHY,  SJ 


PROLOGUE 


Day  of  the  freshmen 


There  are  only  two  ways  to  behave  when  you're  a  stranger 
wandering  in  a  strange  land.  The  first  is  to  hold  your 
head  atilt  as  you  walk,  as  though  you  expect  to  hear  your 
name  called  at  any  moment.  The  second  is  to  walk  quickly, 
as  though  toward  an  important  engagement  that  began  five 
minutes  ago  down  the  street  and  around  the  corner. 

Ayear  ago  in  August,  I  had  to  run  a  series  of  errands  on  the 
day  the  freshmen  arrived,  which  is  how  I  became  aware  of  the 
young  woman  who  was  chronically  late  for  the  engagement 
she  didn't  have. 

She  was  slight,  with  blonde  hair  tied  back  in  a  ponytail, 
and  wore,  of  all  things,  a  bright  summer  dress,  like  she'd 
stepped  out  of  1955  or  a  produc- 
tion of  Our  Town.  In  the  sea  of 
flannel,  denim  and  billboard 
T-shirts,  she  was  hard  not  to 
notice,  and  I  first  noticed  her  as 
she  traversed  the  Dust  Bowl,  her 
chin  up,  walking  swiftly  toward  the 
Lyons-Fulton  quadrangle. 

Later,  I  was  on  the  Lower  Cam- 
pus, crossing  the  plaza  in  front  of 

the  new  dining  hall,  when  she  passed  me  by  like  I  was  barely 
moving.  I  kept  walking  toward  an  appointment  at  More  Hall 
and  saw  her  turn  when  she  reached  the  gate  on  More  Drive 
and  head  back  in  the  direction  she'd  come  and  pass  me  again, 
chin  up. 

Still  later  that  day  I  needed  to  visit  an  office  in  McElroy 
Commons,  and  there  I  saw  her  for  the  third  and  last  time. 
She  was  standing  still  in  a  long  empty  corridor,  reading  a 
yellow  wall  poster.  As  I  went  by,  I  looked  over  her  shoulder 
and  read  the  headline:  "Study  Opportunities  in  Indonesia." 
I  almost  spoke,  but  momentum  carried  me  on  in  silence  that 
I  later  regretted.  "My  dear,"  I  would  have  liked  to  have  said, 
"I  have  been  a  freshman.  I  have  worn  the  wrong  clothes.  I 
have  been  to  Indonesia.  Don't  worry.  You'll  do  fine." 

This  year  I  was  in  the  O'Neill  Library  catching  up  on 
unnecessary  reading  when  the  freshmen  arrived.  It  was  lunch 
time,  deep  in  August,  and  I  had  picked  myself  an  odd  bouquet 
of  periodicals  I  wasn't  likely  to  find  on  my  coffee  table  and 
made  my  way  to  a  reading  corner  where,  it  being  summer, 
I  had  my  choice  of  20  armchairs.  I  chose  one  for  me  and  one 
for  my  feet.  In  the  distance,  a  copy  machine  groaned  and 
then  fell  silent.  Fabric  brushed  fabric  with  a  whisper  sound 
as  some  person  (or  spirit)  passed  hidden  between  rows  of 


Mary  Margaret,  however,  was 
looking  over  the  massed  heads 

at  the  closed  doors  of  the  auditorium, 
and  it  took  a  moment  before  she 

heard  his  voice,  and  when  she  turned 
toward  me  her  look  was  fierce. 


shelves.  If  you  have  ever  reclined  in  sunlight  on  a  Vermont 
riverbank,  then  you  know  what  it's  like  to  be  in  a  university 
library  on  an  afternoon  in  August,  slowly  turning  pages  that 
have  no  consequence  for  your  life. 

I  left  the  library  after  an  hour  or  so  and  encountered  a 
crowd  that  trailed  out  the  door,  down  the  stairs  and  along 
the  sidewalk  outside  Gasson  Hall.  It  was  the  tail  end  of  a 
queue  of  freshmen  and  parents  who  were  waiting  to  get  into 
Gasson  auditorium  for  their  orientation  session.  On  their 
faces  was  the  television-familiar  look  of  humans  routed  by 
hurricane,  pestilence  or  war  who  do  not  know  where  they 
will  next  rest  or  whether  they  will  ever  return  the  way 

they've  come. 

As  I  squeezed  through  Gasson's 
rotunda,  someone  in  the  crowd 
called  my  name.  It  was  a  man  I 
know,  a  BC  graduate.  He  intro- 
duced me  to  his  wife  and  to  Mary 
Margaret,  their  freshman  daugh- 
ter. Mary  Margaret,  however,  was 
looking  over  the  massed  heads  at 
the  closed  doors  of  the  audito- 
rium, and  it  took  a  moment  before  she  heard  his  voice,  and 
when  she  turned  toward  me  her  look  was  fierce.  I  almost  said 
nothing,  but  then  I  thought  of  the  girl  in  the  summer  dress 
who  had  been  contemplating  Indonesia,  and  so  I  said,  "Don't 
worry,  Mary  Margaret,  you'll  do  fine."  But  she  seemed  to 
turn  her  attention  back  to  the  mystery  behind  the  doors 
even  before  my  words  could  reach  her  flushed  ear. 

At  my  desk  one  late  afternoon  several  weeks  later,  I  turned 
away  from  budget  projections  long  enough  to  watch  a 
gang  of  students  progress  along  College  Road.  Four  young 
women  were  in  the  lead,  laughing,  one  of  them  shrieking 
"Oh,  my  God!"  while  behind  marched  a  crew  of  four 
exuberant  and  attendant  young  men.  I  was  greatly  cheered 
by  this  small  parade  and  watched  until  it  noisily  disappeared 
around  a  pudding-stone  corner.  I  don't  know  why,  but  for  a 
moment  anyway,  paused  between  calculations  of  profit  and 
loss,  I  found  myself  happily  believing  that  Mary  Margaret 
and  the  girl  in  the  summer  dress  were  out  there  somewhere, 
maybe  in  Djakarta,  but  certainly  doing  wonderfully  well. 

Our  story  on  the  welcome  tendered  to  BC's  most  promi- 
nent freshman  in  many  years  begins  on  page  16. 

Ben  Birnbaum 
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LETTERS 


EYE  WITNESS 

I  was  thrilled  to  read  "Knowing 
Michael"  [Summer  1996],  de- 
scribing the  breakthrough  in 
reaching  handicapped  children 
through  eye-operated  comput- 
ers. I  had  known  about  the  pro- 
gram through  discussions  with 
Campus  School  Director  Phil 
DiMattia  and  through  my  own 
daughter's  involvement  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  School  of  Education. 

There  are  many  exciting  pro- 
grams and  events  happening  on 
the  Boston  College  campus,  but 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything 
more  important.  The  discovery 
that  children  who  had  been 
thought  to  have  little  intelligence 
can  not  only  communicate,  but 
show  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
world  around  them  is  a  real 
miracle  of  modern  technology. 

We  often  talk  about  role 
models.  How  about  Maureen 
Gates,  the  van  driver  who  re- 
fused to  accept  the  formal  as- 
sessment done  in  three  different 
states,  knowing  Michael  could 
understand  her. 

The  closed  and  limited  world 
of  countless  children  can  now  be 
extended  thanks  to  Eagle  Eyes. 
Your  coverage  gave  those  who 
truly  earned  it  much  deserved 
public  credit. 

DAVID  P.  DRISCOLL  '64 

Maiden,  A  lassachusetts 

Editor's  note:  Driscoll  is  the  state's 
deputy  commissioner  of  education. 

Eagle  Eyes  appears  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  in  open- 
ing the  doors  of  communication 
for  those  who  profoundly  need 
it.  It  is  momentous  to  witness 
the  collaboration  of  knowledge, 
expertise  and  talent  from  vari- 
ous fields  at  BC  developing  such 
meaningful  technology.  This 
type  of  partnership  confirms  the 


valuable  connection  between 
higher  education  and  the  com- 
munity. 

KATHLEEN  MCCAFFREY  FORD 
Westwood,  Massach use tts 

BC — NOT 

As  a  Newton  College  graduate,  I 
was  delighted  with  the  lyrical 
and  evocative  work  of  Jane 
Hudson  NC7 1 ,  ["Ghost  story," 
Summer  1996].  It  is  the  sorry 
fate  of  some  BC  sophomore  who 
calls  every  year,  in  a  fund-raising 
blitz,  to  hear  my  painful  story 
of  how,  indeed,  I  am  not  a  BC 
graduate.  An  occasional  profile 
of  a  Newton  graduate  or  former 
faculty  member  is  more  than  in 
order.  We  are  an  interesting  and 
accomplished  crowd. 

MARION  FLYNN  NC'74 
Chicago 

What  caught  my  attention  was 
the  photograph  of  the  familiar, 
shade-speckled  sign  that  used  to 
hang  on  Centre  Street.  Jane 
Hudson's  article  struck  a  senti- 
mental cord.  Although  I  attended 
Newton  for  only  two  years,  they 
were  critical  ones — the  leaving 
of  high  school  and  the  striking 
out  on  my  own. 

The  women  I  met  there  are 
some  of  the  most  vibrant  and 
self-assured  I  know.  Thank  you 
for  a  quick  reminder  of  Newton, 
part  of  BC  now,  but  a  college 
and  a  life  all  its  own  in  the 
memory  of  many,  many  women. 

BARBARA  DR\KE  GLASS  NC'75 
Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

JUST  ONE  MORE 

Ben  Birnbaum's  essay  about  Fr. 
Monan  ["JDM,"  Summer  1996] 
made  this  extraordinary  figure 
in  Boston  College  history  a 
person — no  mean  feat. 


If  I  may  add  one  moment  to 
the  plethora  of  Monan  memo- 
ries, it  is  his  impassioned  talk 
one  night  in  Bapst  Library,  when 
he  was  just  returned  from  El 
Salvador,  where  six  of  his  Jesuit 
brothers  and  two  of  their  friends 
had  been  murdered.  Monan  was, 
uncharacteristically,  enraged  and 
perhaps  even  more  enraged  at 
what  had  been  done  by  that  coun- 
try and  this  one  to  cover  up  the 
evil.  But  even  in  his  fury  he  was 
accurate,  factual  and  clear,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  slight  shaking  of 
his  finger  as  he  pointed  to  pic- 
tures of  various  murder  sites  and 
the  slight  cracking  of  his  voice  as 
he  recited  the  names  of  the  two 
women  who  had  been  slain,  that 
listeners  could  sense  his  fero- 
cious and  bitter  fury. 

I  think  he  is  a  great  man  and 
that  this  university  has  been 
blessed. 

BRIAN  DOYLE 
Portland,  Oregon 

Excellence  is  a  relentlessly  elu- 
sive target  but  Ben  Birnbaum 
surely  achieved  it.  While  mod- 
estly declaring,  "I  haven't 
gleaned  personal  biographical 
information  about  JDM  from 
conversations  we've  had  over  the 
last  17  years,"  he  proceeded  to 
present  an  analytical  biographi- 
cal gem.  It  tells  us  more  about 
the  marks  of  leadership  than 
most  weighty  tomes  on  the 
subject,  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  Birnbaum's  enormous  good 
fortune  in  having  JDM  as  the 
singular  subject  of  his  inquiry. 

DONALDJ.  WHITE  '44 
A  lilton,  Massachusetts 

BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and 
length  and  must  be  signed  to  be  pub- 
lished. Our  fax  number  is  (617) 
552-2441  and  our  e-mail  address  is 
bcm@hermes.bc.edu. 
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LINDEN   LANE 


Face-to-face 


17  COUNTRIES  CHECK  IN  AT  AN  ANNUAL 
BC  SYMPOSIUM  ON  AMERICA 


Armed  with  a  list  of  1 7  names  connected 
with  17  countries,  I  am  sitting  at  a 
conference  table  in  O'Neill  Library 
trying  to  match  nationalities  to  the  faces  around 
me.  A  Nigeria  World  Cup  cap  gives  one  man 
away.  Another's  T-shirt  proclaims,  Will  Work 
lor  Beer;  he  turns  out  to  be  Hungary.  I  decide 
the  black-haired,  mustachioed  man  is  Spain, 
only  to  discover  later  that  he's  Venezuela. 
Faced  with  the  possibilities  of  Bulgaria,  Croatia, 
Hungary  and  Poland,  I  struggle  to  differenti- 


ate the  Caucasian  faces.  Ghana  and  Zimbabwe 
are  up  for  grabs.  I  think  I've  picked  out  China, 
but  I'm  baffled  by  Sri  Lanka,  Thailand,  the 
Philippines  and  Singapore. 

This  polyglot  group  of  1 1  men  and  six  women 
spent  six  weeks  this  summer  at  Boston  College, 
attending  the  Institute  in  Law  and  American 
History.  All  are  academics  in  their  home 
universities,  where  most  of  them  teach  U.S. 
history;  they  were  brought  here  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  to  study  this  country's 
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LINDEN   LANE 


Bulgaria  asks  whether  blacks'  segregation  within 
American  culture  might  be  self-imposed.  White 
people  experience  discrimination  too,  she  says. 
Then  she  suddenly  blurts  out,  "In  Eastern  Europe 
we  are  the  black  people  of  the  world  now/7 


political,  economic  and  cultural  life  in  an  unusual  cur- 
riculum developed  three  years  ago  by  BC  Law  School 
Dean  Aviam  Soifer  and  Associate  Dean  of  A&S  Carol 
Hurd  Green.  It's  a  curriculum  based  on  ail-American 
conflict,  taking  its  shape  from  what  legal  historian  John 
Garraty  calls  Quarrels  That  Have  Shaped  the  Constitution 
in  his  book  by  the  same  name.  The  course  uses  a  series 
of  case  studies,  ranging  from  the  Salem  witch  trials  to 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  to  examine  how  resolution 
of  difference  has  shaped  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
gram, Soifer  says,  is  a  glimpse  of  "the  way  our  country 
survives  and  prospers  through  controversy."  Still,  as  a 
U.S.  citizen  listening  in,  I  sometimes  find  myself  winc- 
ing, as  if  I'm  at  a  dinner  party  at  which  guests  are 
hearing  family  secrets.  And  although  these  guests  don't 
seem  to  be  especially  shocked  by  what  they're  learn- 
ing— they're  students  of  U.S.  history,  after  all — their 
observations  do  occasionally  take  me  by  surprise. 

During  a  session  on  African-American  history  the 
African  participants  seem  to  agree  with  historian  and 
Associate  Director  of  Black  Studies  Karen  Miller's 
assertion  that  the  history  of  blacks  has  been  largely 
ignored.  "One  gets  the  impression  that  black  history  is 
still  an  aberration,  even  today,"  Zimbabwe  observes. 
In  a  passionate  voice,  Nigeria  tells  how  blacks  were 
mentioned  only  in  footnotes  in  a  U.S.  history  book 
donated  to  his  university.  In  Nigeria  the  phrase 
"African  history,  "he  points  out,  traditionally  referred 
to  the  history  of  Europeans  in  Africa,  leaving  it  to 
Africans  to  write  their  own  history. 

But  Singapore  isn't  buying.  In  a  manner  at  once 
polite  and  subtly  provocative,  he  wants  to  know  why 
there  is  not  "something  larger  than  black  and  white," 
why  other  groups  in  the  United  States  are  not  also 
demanding  that  their  narratives  be  heard. 

Robert  Bellinger,  a  BC  historian  and  an  African 
American,  interrupts  his  prepared  remarks  to  try  to 
convey  what  it  feels  like  to  be  black  in  a  white  America — 
to  be  racially  invisible.  He  describes  an  incident  at  his 
mostly  white  prep  school,  where  one  day,  while 


sharing  a  cigarette  with  him,  a  couple  of  white  friends 
unthinkingly  used  the  expression  "nigger  lipping." 

Bulgaria,  whose  wide-eyed  observations  frequently 
spark  a  rise  in  the  group's  intellectual  temperature, 
wonders  aloud  if  Bellinger  might  be  oversensitive  in  his 
assessment  of  the  experience  of  blacks  in  U.S.  society. 
She  asks  whether  blacks'  segregation  within  U.S. 
culture  might  be  self-imposed.  White  people  experi- 
ence discrimination,  too,  she  says.  Then  she  suddenly 
blurts  out,  "In  Eastern  Europe  we  are  the  black  people 
of  the  world  now." 

When  Bellinger  tries  again — this  time  to  explain 
how  two  very  similar  Americans,  black  and  white,  can 
walk  into  a  room  of  people  and  encounter  different 
receptions  based  on  others'  assumptions  about  them — 
Bulgaria  holds  the  line.  "Italians  are  associated  with 
spaghetti  and  the  French  with  fashion,"  she 
retorts.  "What's  the  big  deal?" 

Two  women,  guest  lecturers,  sit  side  by  side  at 
the  conference  table  during  another  session. 
Fifty-four  years  ago  they  were  young  girls,  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  barbed-wire  fence.  Erica  Harth  is  a  Brandeis 
historian  whose  mother  was  a  social  worker  in 
Manzanar,  a  Japanese  internment  camp  created  in 
California  during  Wo  rid  War  II.  Although  her  mother's 
job  was  to  help  people  leave  the  camp  to  resettle  and 
find  jobs,  Harth,  as  an  adult,  still  puzzles  over  the 
enigma  of  a  Communist  and  Jewish  mother  who 
received  a  paycheck  from  the  War  Relocation  Author- 
ity. May  Takayanaki  is  a  Japanese-American  woman 
whose  family  lived  in  Manzanar  for  four  years.  As  a 
teenager,  she  was  released  to  a  domestic's  job  in  Min- 
nesota after  only  one  year  in  the  camp.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  the  WRA,  her  family  never  really  got  back  on 
its  feet  again,  and  years  later,  returning  by  ocean  liner 
to  the  United  States  after  a  visit  to  Japan,  her  father 
threw  himself  overboard.  Takayanaki's  chatty,  matter- 
of-fact  delivery  takes  my  breath  away.  The  room  is  silent. 

Finally,  Nigeria  asks  in  a  choked  voice,  "Why  is 
mainstream  America  so  disposed  to  go  against  the  very 
injunctions  of  the  Constitution,  to  deny  its  own  citizens 
their  rights?" 

In  wartime,  Bulgaria  speculates,  we  all  need  an  image, 
a  face,  for  the  enemy,  and  Japanese-Americans,  unlike 
German-Americans,  could  be  easily  identified.  But 
Croatia,  a  short,  intense  man  who  looks  barely  25, 
disagrees.  "In  my  country,"  he  says,  "we  fought  those 
who  looked  like  us." 
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On  the  group's  final  day  in  Boston,  participants 
receive  evaluation  forms  to  fill  out.  The  process 
of  evaluation  is  routine  in  U.S.  universities,  a  BC 
professor  explains:  "We  like  to  gaze  at  our  navel,  so  to 
speak."  Later,  Singapore  scorns  this  penchant  for 
self-examination  and  self-revelation.  He  sees  Ameri- 
cans as  wanting — indeed,  needing — to  talk  a  lot  about 
their  feelings  and  private  lives;  he  points  to  the  media's 
extensive  reporting  on  the  victims  of  the  TWA  bomb- 
ing. Americans,  he  says,  are  addicted  to  a  kind  of  public 
therapy. 

To  Nigeria,  though,  U.S.  openness  about  its  prob- 
lems seems  a  first  step  toward  solving  them;  to  him,  the 
unretouched  truths  offered  at  the  institute  are  a  re- 
freshing alternative  to  what  he  has  seen  in  Hollywood- 
produced  movies.  After  the  group  returned  from  a  field 
trip  to  New  York  City,  he  told  me  it  looked  just  like  the 
movies — only  more  of  a  madhouse. 

Zimbabwe  says  a  course  like  this  simply  wouldn't 
happen  in  her  country.  There,  you'd  be  risking  your 
life  to  speak  so  freely.  And  China  confides  that  she 
thinks  politics  is  too  dangerous  a  topic  to  discuss  even 
in  the  cozy  dormitory  quarters  these  academics  have 
been  sharing  in  Rubenstein  Hall.  She  feels  her 
colleagues  would  be  wise  to  stick  to  scholarly  and 
personal  topics.  One  of  the  most  reserved  among  the 
group,  China  typically  dresses  in  plain,  functional 
T-shirts  and  slacks,  but  she  takes  lecture  notes  in  an 
unpractically  small,  lavishly  ornamented  journal. 
Alone  with  Mexico  and  me,  she  suddenly  becomes 
talkative.  She  complains  in  halting,  heavily  accented 
English  that  her  colleagues  here  just  don't  understand 
that  China's  political  system  can  change  only  gradu- 
ally. In  the  next  breath  she  says  that  if  this  USIA 
program  had  addressed  the  subject  of  Taiwan,  her 
government  would  never  have  let  her  attend. 

As  the  group  prepares  to  leave,  heading  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  week  and  then  back  to  their 
home  universities,  I  find  myself  reflecting  on  a 
moment  in  the  O'Neill  women's  room,  where  Bulgaria 
and  I  stood  at  the  sinks,  trading  news  from  the  front,  as 
women  and  academics,  wives  and  mothers.  Silviya 
talked  about  how  physically  demanding  it  is  to  be  a 
woman  in  Bulgaria,  with  few  modern  applicances  for  the 
house  and  little  assistance  at  home  from  the  men.  "I  think 
that  we  are  secondhand  scholars,"  she  said  in  a  scarcely 
perceptible  malapropism.  We  lingered,  on  that  humid 
summer  morning,  sharing  a  bad-hair  day  and  contem- 
plating our  faces  side  by  side  in  the  mirror. 

Clare  M.  Dunsford 


INFLUENCE 

BYC.  DALE  YOUNG '91 

Not  even  fever  can  conjure  the  stars 
above  Florence  just  before  sunrise. 
Yet  we  know  that  centuries  ago  it  did, 

or  maybe  it  was  the  other  way  around. 
Mrs.  X,  we  were  told,  died 
in  severe  respirator)'  distress. 

The  pathologist,  our  teacher  (Mrs.  X's 
lungs  in  his  hands),  mumbled  something 
about  the  influence  of  the  stars. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  imitate  his  accent. 
He  is  from  somewhere  in  Eastern  Europe, 
somewhere  where  they  really  like  black  bread, 

even  late  in  the  evening  before  bed; 
this,  and  more,  he  had  mentioned  before. 
But  Mrs.  X,  her  lungs  consolidated,  dusky, 

hemorrhagic,  was  our  true  lesson  that  day, 
dare  we  forget  the  purpose  of  our  studies. 
Given  a  minor  portion  of  her  history, 

a  chance  to  examine  her  lungs  thoroughly, 
not  one  of  us  made  the  correct  diagnosis. 
And  so,  we  were  dismissed, 

given  one  hour,  a  luxury  we  were  told, 
to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  demise. 
Seated  at  the  microscope,  we  examined, 

one  after  another,  Mrs.  X's  slides,  each 

of  us  noting  the  classic  cytoplasmic  inclusions, 

the  overwhelming  inflammation. 

Only  then  did  we  understand  what  our  teacher 
understood  long  before  looking  under  a  microscope- 
Influenza:  under  the  gravest  influence  of  the  stars. 


C.  Dale  Young  has  an  MFA  in  creative  writing  from  the  University  of 
Florida  and  will  receive  an  MD  there  in  1 997.  As  an  undergraduate, 
he  edited  the  Stylus.  He  is  currently  poetry  editor  of  the  New  England 
Review.  His  poems  have  appeared  in  literary  journals  as  well  as  in 
The  Best  American  Poetry  1996  (Simon  &  Schuster). 
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ALL  BC,  ALL  THE  TIME 

BC's  Office  of  Public  Affairs 
has  launched  an  on-line  news 
service  that  can  be  accessed 
via  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
http://www.bc.edu/infoeagle. 
The  page,  which  is  managed 
by  the  Office  of  Information 
Technology,  has  two  columns: 
one  with  links  to  information 
resources  throughout  the 
University  and  the  other  with 
recent  news  stories  about 
the  University  written  by  the 
public  affairs  staff.  Most  of  the 
stories  will  appear  later  in 
The  Boston  College  Chronicle, 
the  newspaper  for  employees. 

JOINING  UP 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected 
five  new  members  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  September: 
Gregory  P.  Barber  '69, 
chairman  of  Providence 
Ventures;  Edmund  P.  Kelly, 
president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance;  Therese  E.  Myers 
NC'66,  chief  executive 
officer  of  Bouquet  Multimedia; 
Brian  G.  Paulson,  SJ, 
director  of  vocations  and 
provincial  assistant  for  the 
Chicago  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus;  and  Patrick  T. 
Stokes  '64,  president  of 
Anheuser-Busch. 

THE  WAY 

BC  has  been  honored  as 
one  of  the  United  Way  of 
Massachusetts  Bay's  leading 
donor  institutions  for  annual 
employee  contributions  of 
more  than  $100,000. 
Boston  College  has  surpassed 
that  amount  each  year  since 
1990,  and  the  University's 
employee-participation  rate  of 
more  than  50  percent  is  by  far 
the  highest  of  the  six  major 
universities  in  the  local 
campaign.  During  last  year's 
drive  1 ,233  BC  faculty  and 
staff  members  contributed  an 
average  of  $92.52  for  a  total 
of  $114,074. 


STRENGTH  IN  NUMBERS 

The  Class  of  2000  breaks  the  mold — in  size,  talent  and  diversity 


Boston  College's  Class  of 
2000  may  be  remembered 
as  much  for  its  size  and  strength 
as  its  graduation  date.  Last  spring 
nearly  2,500  students  sent  in 
checks  reserving  spots  in  the 
freshman  class,  a  group  that  was 
expected  to  total  2,150.  The 
number  wavered  over  the  sum- 
mer, as  competing  schools  made 
offers  to  students,  and  students 
hedged  their  bets  by  reserving 
spots  in  multiple  colleges.  Still, 
when  BC  counted  heads  in  early 
October,  the  freshmen  num- 
bered 2,289. 

The  boom  resulted  from  an 
unanticipated  five-percent  rise 
in  the  University's  yield,  which 
is  the  percentage  of  admitted 
students  who  elect  to  come  to 
BC.  Dean  for  Enrollment 
Management  Bob  Lay  says  yield 
is  just  one  of  the  factors  that  rose 
last  year.  About  75,000  students 
expressed  interest  in  the 
University  by  writing  or  calling 
to  request  information,  having 
SAT  scores  forwarded,  or  drop- 
ping by  the  admission  office. 
Those  inquiries,  Lay  says,  were 
up  8  percent  over  1994-95.  And 
the  16,680  applications  that  BC 
received  last  year  neared  the 
previous  year's  record  high. 


BC  took  no  one  from  its 
waiting  list  last  spring,  and  it 
accepted  fewer  transfer  students 
than  usual.  Also,  Lay  says,  fewer 
BC  students  are  transferring  or 
dropping  out.  Plus,  more  are 
electing  to  live  on  campus. 

"BC  is  going  up  in  the  peck- 
ing order,"  Lay  says,  "and  we  are 
getting  more  of  the  students  we 
really  want.  The  economy  is 
booming,  and  consumer  confi- 
dence is  high.  Parents  and  stu- 
dents are  seeing  the  likelihood 
of  a  good  return  on  their  invest- 
ment in  a  college  education.  Still, 
we  don't  want  to  be  increasing 
enrollment  and  stretching  our 
educational  resources." 

One  unintended  result  was  a 
shortage  of  dormitory  rooms  on 
campus  this  fall.  To  accommo- 
date the  blip  in  the  freshman 
class,  the  Housing  Office  cre- 
ated 188  triples  in  the  Upper 
Campus  and  Newton  Campus 
residence  halls,  assigning  three 
students  to  rooms  originally 
designed  to  hold  two.  Those 
students  received  a  discount  on 
their  housing  fees. 

The  Class  of  2000  is  notable 
for  its  diversity  and  academic 
strength,  as  well  as  its  size,  Lay 
says.  "We  accepted  the  best 


applicants  we  got,  and  we  lost 
fewer  to  other  schools  this  year. 
We  were  also  more  aggressive 
with  financial  aid.  We  want  to 
attract  the  most  talented  and  di- 
verse student  body  we  can  get." 

BC  spent  $8.75  million  on  fi- 
nancial aid  for  freshmen  this  year, 
up  $500,000.  The  class  is  5  3 -per- 
cent female  and  represents  48 
states  and  32  foreign  countries; 
26  percent  come  from  Massachu- 
setts. Nearly  18  percent  of  the 
freshmen  are  AHANA  students, 
including  1 03  African  Americans. 
Of  the  class's  1 1  Presidential 
Scholars,  who  rank  in  the  top  one 
percent  of  college  applicants  na- 
tionally, three  are  AHANA. 

Colleges  are  having  difficulty 
comparing  this  class's  SAT  scores 
with  those  of  previous  classes  be- 
cause the  College  Board,  which 
administers  the  test,  changed  its 
scale  last  year.  Nonetheless,  Lay 
is  pleased  with  the  way  the  Class 
of  2000  looks  on  paper.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  freshmen  have 
combined  math  and  verbal 
scores  of  1 ,200  or  higher,  and  the 
middle  50  percent  scored 
between  1 ,200  and  1 ,340.  In  addi- 
tion, 3 1  percent  more  of  diisyear's 
freshmen  took  Advanced  Place- 
ment exams. 
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CLASS  NOTES:  TIME  AND  TIME  AGAIN 


A  whirlwind  tour  of  indelible  art 


CLASS:  Art  of  the  Ancient  Mediterranean  World 

INSTRUCTOR:  Adjunct  Professor  Cornelius  Vermeule 

SELECTIVE  READINGS:  Aldred,  Egyptian  Art;  Robertson, 
A  History  of  Greek  Art;  Ramage  and  Ramage,  Roman  Art 


As  I  was  saying  before  some 
of  you  came  in,  the  dying 
Cleopatra  was  a  great  thing  in  the 
American  art  of  the  1920s,"  Pro- 
fessor Vermeule  remarks,  as  a  few 
stragglers  take  their  seats  in  the 
Devlin  Hall  classroom  where  he 
is  showingslides.  "One  version  of 
this  scene,  a  painting,  was  discov- 
ered in  a  junkyard  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  some  years  ago  and  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  MFA." 
Vermeule  was  curator  of  classical 
art  at  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  from  1956  until  last  spring, 
and  he  is  world  renowned  as  a 
scholar  of  antiquity.  Since  1978 
he  has  also  taught  Boston  Col- 
lege undergraduates.  David  Gor- 
don Mitten,  professor  of  classical 
art  and  archaeology  at  Harvard 
University,  recently  called 
Vermeule  "a  legend,  a  giant  who 
strides  the  whole  field." 

Here,  he  looks  like  a  regular 
guy.  Conservatively  attired  in  a 
dark  gray  suit  and  slightly 
hunched  across  the  shoulders 
from  years  of  squinting  at 
small,  precious  things,  Vermeule 
peers  owlishly  from  his  seat  at  the 
front  of  the  room  and  clicks 
through  his  carefully  paced  tray 
of  slides.  His  voice  is  surprisingly 
soft,  with  a  droll  edge  to  it — the 
voice  of  someone  constantly  on 
the  brink  of  telling  a  story. 

Click.  A  Roman  sculpture  of 
an  elephant,  resembling  a 
dolphin  as  much  as  a  pachyderm. 
"It's  clear  that  the  sculptor  had 
never  seen  an  elephant," 
Vermeule  says.  "Once  I  had  a 
friend  who  collected  a  panda  in 
China  for  the  London  Zoo. 
Patrick  came  back  on  the  plane 
with  the  panda  in  a  first-class  seat 


beside  him.  At  Heathrow  they 
hailed  a  cab  into  London  and 
out  to  the  zoo.  People  seeing 
them  go  by  probably  thought 
the  panda  slumped  in  the  back 
was  a  little  old  lady,  or  a  little  old 
man,  with  a  bad  hangover."  It's  a 
perfectly  apt  and  memorable 
story,  dissolving  time. 

Vermeule's  teaching  style 
melds  the  offbeat,  the  personal 
and  the  scholarly  in  a  way  that 
vaults  the  centuries.  Click.  A  map 
of  Alexander  the  Great's  wind- 
ing route  across  what  is  now 
Kurdistan.  "I've  spent  a  lot  of 
time  in  that  part  of  the  world  and 
have  a  lot  of  Kurdish  friends, 
and,  boy,  they  are  really  suffer- 
ing these  days,"  Vermeule  says. 
An  image  of  military  engineers 
struggling  to  build  a  stone  jetty 
out  to  the  Phoenician  island  for- 
tress of  Tyre  in  332  B.C.  elicits 
the  authoritative  comment:  "The 
road  to  India  was  no  day  at  the 
beach  for  Alexander." 

That  relaxed,  slangy  tone  is 
no  accident.  An  overpowering 
theme  of  Vermeule's  course  is 
the  unbroken  flow  of  connec- 
tions between  the  ancient  world 
and  ours.  The  professor  points 
out,  for  example,  that  Alexander's 
name  is  still  extant  in  northwest 
India  as  "Iskender."  And  on  the 
islands  of  eastern  Scotland,  he 
says,  nannies  continue  to  warn 
children,  "Caracul  will  get  you  if 
you  don't  behave,"  a  remnant  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  when  Em- 
peror Caracalla  ruled  those  parts 
in  21 1-217  AD. 

Click.  "Small-eared  elephants 
were  common  in  Syria  until 
about  240  B.C.;  Hannibal 
brought  Suras  over  the  Alps  with 
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Alexander  the  Great  on  horseback.  Mosaic  from  the  Casa  del  Fauno  in 
Pompeii,  now  in  the  Museo  Archeologico  Nazionale,  Naples,  Italy. 


him,  an  animal  named  in  honor 
of  its  birthplace."  Click.  "This 
curiously  forceful  image  can  be 
precisely  dated  to  April  of 
67  B.C.  by  the  alignment  of  stars 
in  the  background,  which 
occurred  at  that  exact  moment 
in  astronomical  time."  Click. 
"Julius  Caesar  was  actually  bald, 
but  he's  shown  here  wearing  a 
hairpiece."  Click.  "The  Romans 
liked  their  women  on  the  plump 
side.  Aphrodite  had  no  problem 
tucking  away  four  Italian  sau- 
sages and  maybe  a  plate  ot  pasta, 
and  it  shows." 

The    course    skips    from 


Alexander's  soulful  gaze  ren- 
dered in  stone  more  than  2,000 
years  ago,  to  the  stars  on  Willie 
Stargell's  baseball  cap,  to  the 
Egyptian  temples  of  the  New 
York  City  reservoir  system. 
History  is  a  circle  that  haunts  us, 
a  spiral  of  stones  and  stars. 
Remarking  on  the  popularity  of 
dinosaurs  in  early  Egyptian  art, 
Vermeule  flashes  a  photograph 
of  a  California  amusement  park 
devoted  to  dinosaurs.  "The 
theme  of  continuity  and  time- 
lessness  is  something  we  will 
deal  with,"  he  tells  his  students. 
Bruce  Morgan 
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SHAKE  UP 

In  the  hope  of  launching 
a  network  of  earthquake- 
research  stations  based  in 
high  schools,  Boston  College 
geophysicists  recently  trained 
21  science  teachers  in  six 
northeastern  states  to  install 
and  operate  seismographs  at 
their  schools.  In  addition,  BC 
faculty  and  graduate  students 
will  work  with  teachers  to 
develop  curriculum  projects. 
BC  was  one  of  six  universities 
chosen  to  conduct  the 
workshops,  which  were 
sponsored  by  the  Princeton 
Earth  Physics  Project,  a 
nationwide  science  initiative. 

MONANESQUE 

In  honor  of  BC's  24th 
president,  who  became  its 
first  chancellor  on  August  1 , 
the  trustees  established 
three  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ, 
professorships  and  named 
their  inaugural  chair  holders: 
theologian  Lisa  Cah ill, 
Daniel  Coquillette  of  the  Law 
School,  and  Philip  Altbach  of 
the  School  of  Education. 

COURTED 


The  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  has  appointed 
Law  School  Dean  Aviam 
Soifer  as  vice  chairman  of  its 
new  Task  Force  on  Judicial 
Education.  The  26-member 
group  will  look  at  the  current 
state  of  judicial  education  and 
will  propose  ways  to  improve 
training.  The  two-year  study 
will  focus  on  professional 
conduct,  commitment  to  public 
service  and  professional 
excellence  for  judges  and 
court  personnel,  Soifer  says. 
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NEW  AGE:  The  tough  old  bird,  left,  and  its  softer  successor 


A  KINDER,  GENTLER  MASCOT 


The  eagle  gets  a  mask  lift 


Boston  College  fans  whose 
attention  has  wandered  to 
that  familiar  predator  gyrating 
along  the  sidelines  may  have 
noticed  a  change  of  late.  The 
BC  eagle  is  looking  more  like 
the  prey. 

The  sports  mascot  has  been 
showing  its  softer  side  since 
August  1995,  when  a  redesigned 
eagle  head  made  its  first  public 
appearance.  The  questions 
began  shortly  after:  Had  a  rash 
of  political  correctness  invaded 
Conte  Forum?  Was  some 
touchy-feely  type  wearing  the 
eagle  costume? 

That  last  question  must  go 
unanswered;  by  eagle  tradition, 
the  identity  of  the  student  wear- 
ing the  mask  must  remain  top 
secret.  But  it  can  be  said  that  the 
person  behind  the  new  mask,  so 
to  speak,  is  Christine  Alger, 
costume-shop  supervisor  in 
Robsham  Theater.  She  has  been 
tinkering  with,  repairing  and 
otherwise  fretting  over  the  eagle 
since  1990. 


The  bird-of-prey  mien  fell 
victim  to  practical  design  prob- 
lems, Alger  says.  What  she  calls 
the  "killer  head"  was  made  of  a 
malleable  plastic  that  hardened 
like  fiberglass.  It  traveled  poorly, 
was  difficult  to  keep  clean  and 
was  heavy,  hot  and  uncomfort- 
able. "The  beak  was  hooked  to 
the  left,  like  it  had  been 
punched,"  Alger  says.  "That  was 
from  being  jammed  into  the 
overhead  compartments  of 
airplanes." 

An  actual  comparison  is  im- 
possible since  the  old  eagle's 
headgear  disappeared  over  the 
summer.  But  the  new  version, 
which  Alger  pulls  from  an  over- 
size maroon  gym  bag,  is  soft,  made 
of  one-inch-thick  foam  rubber 
lined  with  cotton  cheesecloth.  Its 
white  polyester  fur  exterior  can 
be  removed  and  dry-cleaned,  and 
the  punch-proof  beak  is  foam  rub- 
ber covered  with  gold  nylon. 

What  gives  the  new  eagle  its 
friendlier  appearance?  First,  the 
beak,  Alger  says.  Wearers  of  the 


old  costume  looked  out  through 
white  mesh  covering  the  eagle's 
throat;  the  beak  was  closed, 
giving  the  bird  an  angry  frown. 
In  Alger's  redesign,  student 
mascots  see  through  the  beak, 
which  is  open  wide.  The  bird 
practically  smiles. 

Also,  the  eyes  are  different. 
"The  old  eyes  were  shaped  more 
like  human  eyes,  but  piercing, 
like  a  bird  going  in  for  the  kill," 
Alger  says.  The  new  eagle  eyes 
are  rounded — bits  of  felt  glued 
to  the  furry  head — lending  the 
bird  an  aspect  benign  enough 
for  the  window  of  FAO  Schwartz. 

While  the  new  costume  is 
more  comfortable  and  easier  to 
clean,  and  it's  unquestionably 
easier  to  pack,  at  least  one  of 
this  year's  two  student  mascots 
would  sacrifice  those  creature 
comforts  for  the  sake  of  image. 
"The  Eagle  should  be  strong 
and  powerful,"  says  the  student. 
"It  used  to  be  rugged  fur;  now 
it's  plushy." 

John  Ombelets 
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Divine  comedy 

ANNIE  DILLARD'S  ONE-WOMAN  SHOW 


This  is  too  far  back.  Does  this  thing  travel?"  writer 
Annie  Dillard  asked,  of  no  one  in  particular,  as  she 
wrapped  her  long  arms  around  the  lectern  on  the 
stage  of  Robsham  Theater.  Dressed  in  a  conservative 
navy-blue  knit  dress  and  low,  sling-back  pumps,  she  squat- 
ted into  something  like  a  judo  stance  and  rocked  the  box 
from  corner  to  corner,  walking  it  toward  the  front  of  the 
stage.  "That's  better,"  she  declared,  squinting  out  at  the 
packed  auditorium  before  her.  "OK,  now.  Bart?  Brad?  Can 
you  dim  the  house  lights,  please? 

"I  hate  seeing  people  fall  asleep,"  she  mock-confessed. 
"When  I  was  a  student,  I  thought  I  was  invisible.  I  thought 
I  could  do  crosswords  in  class." 

No  one  fell  asleep.  At  Boston 
College  in  September  to  kick 
off  the  1996-97  Lowell  Lecture 
Series,  Dillard  read  from  her 
autobiographical  An  American 
Childhood  and  from  Holy  the  Firm, 
interleaving  them  with  snatches 
from  a  work-in-progress  about 

Jewish  theology.  That  passage  was  set  in  a  neonatal  unit, 
where  a  nurse  stands  at  a  stainless-steel  sink  washing  a 
steady  stream  of  newborns.  Dillard  described  the 
newborns  as  wide-eyed,  intently  focused,  wise  as  if  know- 
ing all  things.  "Pure  Plato,"  she  interjected.  Within  just  a 
few  hours,  she  said,  the  newborns  would  lose  that  focus, 
close  their  eyes,  cry,  their  innocent  paradise  lost. 

Dillard,  who  teaches  writing  at  Wesleyan  University, 
won  a  1975  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  her 
mystical  account  of  a  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  Since  then 
she  has  won  scores  more  honors,  including  an  honorary 
degree  from  BC  in  1986,  for  successive  volumes  of  mem- 
oir, essays  and  fiction — all  pervaded  by  her  passion  to 
probe  matters  human  and  divine,  her  need  to  chronicle  the 
business  of  living  and  praying  and  writing.  Now  51 — "I 
don't  want  you  killing  yourselves  trying  to  figure  out  how 
old  I  am" —  Dillard  strode  around  Robsham's  stage  deliv- 
ering her  prose  like  a  stand-up  comic.  Her  audience  veered 
between  hilarity  and  wonder,  giddiness  and  awe.  When  the 
time  came  to  conclude  with  a  poem  about  death,  Dillard 
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shook  her  head.  "This  is  a  sad, 
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I  going  to  get  you  to  stop  laughing?" 


shook  her  head.  "This  is  a  sad,  sad  poem,"  she  lamented. 
"How  am  I  going  to  get  you  to  stop  laughing?" 

After  reading  for  the  37  minutes  she'd  predicted  pretty 
accurately,  Dillard  took  questions  from  the  audience — "13 
minutes,"  she  said;  "then  we  go  out  into  the  lobby  and  you 
can  shake  my  hand  or  whatever." 

"Do  you  chafe  when  people  persist  in  calling  you  a 
nature  writer?"  one  woman  asked. 

"First  of  all,  I  don't  chafe,"  Dillard  deadpanned  in  a 
deep,  gravelly  voice.  "Besides,  it's  an  honor."  Asked  about 
children,  she  said  she  has  just  one  daughter.  "It  took  me  1 7 
years  to  get  pregnant;  I  wrote  all  those  books  to  keep  from 

being  bored  .  .  .  After  that,  I  went 
into  menopause." 

On  her  current  reading  list,  she 
said,  are  "lots  of  old  Jewish  theolo- 
gians— no,  not  theologians.  Would 
you  call  Christ  a  theologian? 
Old  masters — that's  what  these 
guys  are,  old  masters."  Among 
20th-century  thinkers,  she  recom- 
mended Abraham  Heschel.  And  Martin  Buber,  but  not 
Between  Man  and  Man.  "Buber  was  writing  better  things  1 3 
years  earlier."  Read  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  she  advised,  but 
not  The  Future  of  Man.  "People  always  make  the  mistake  of 
starting  with  The  Future  of  Man.  That's  a  terrible  book,"  she 
said.  "Read  The  Divine  Milieu  instead."  She  paused.  "And, 
of  course,  there's  Theresa  of  Avila." 

Asked  how  she  prays,  Dillard,  a  Protestant  convert  to 
Catholicism,  ticked  off  a  long,  ecumenical  and  fairly  tradi- 
tional list  of  favorite  prayer  books  and  individual  prayers, 
ending  with  "that  wonderful  one  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi." 
After  the  13  minutes  of  questions  were  up,  the  crowd 
hovered  in  the  theater's  lobby  for  close  to  an  hour,  chatting 
and  standing  in  line  to  shake  Dillard's  hand  or  whatever — 
which  turned  out  to  mean  buying  her  books  and  having 
them  autographed.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a  weeknight 
and  approaching  10  p.m.,  no  one  seemed  to  want  to  leave. 
"I'll  never  read  her  again  without  hearing  that  voice,"  one 
woman  said.  "I  never  knew  she  was  funny. " 

Charlotte  Bruce  Harvey 
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WHO  CARES? 

Nurses  report  that  cost  cutting  in  health  care 
endangers  both  nurses  and  patients 


Instead  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity and  continuity  of  health 
care,  managed  care  has  increased 
dangers  and  hardships  for  nurses 
and  patients  alike,  says  Judith 
Shindul-Rothschild,  assistant 
professor  of  nursing  and  author 
of  a  nationwide  study  of  nursing 
in  the  United  States.  The  study, 
published  in  the  November  1 996 
issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing,  indicates  that  the 
health-care  field's  recent  empha- 
sis on  profit  and  productivity 
has  led  to  fewer  nurses  working 
longer  hours  and  caring  for  more 
patients.  "As  a  result,"  Shindul- 
Rothschild  says,  "patients  and 
nurses  are  in  worse  shape  now 
than  before." 

She  surveyed  7,560  nurses 
from  across  the  country  on  their 
perceptions  of  their  profession 
and  of  the  quality  of  care  their 
employers  provide.  Sixty-six 
percent  of  the  nurses  who  re- 
sponded said  they  are  taking  care 
of  more  patients  than  before  re- 


cent industry  cutbacks,  and  55 
percent  reported  an  increase  in 
complaints  from  patients  and 
family  members  about  the  qual- 
ity of  care  provided.  Only  43 
percent  said  the  quality  of  care  at 
their  workplaces  over  the  past 
year  met  their  professional 
standards. 

Forty- five  percent  of  respon- 
dents said  their  workplaces  had 
trimmed  nurse-manager  posi- 
tions, and  38  percent  reported 
cuts  in  top-level  nursing  adminis- 
tration positions.  The  number  of 
registered  nurses  working  full- 
time  dropped  across  the  country. 
As  a  result,  55  percent  of  nurses 
said  they  were  unable  to  provide 
continuity  of  care  to  patients,  and 
73  percent  reported  having  less 
time  to  comfort  and  talk  to  pa- 
tients in  the  past  year. 

Furthermore,  the  survey 
found  that  unlicensed  person- 
nel, some  with  no  more  than  a 
high-school  degree,  are  increas- 
ingly taking  on  the  duties  of 


registered  nurses.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  care,  87  percent  of  the 
respondents  said. 

In  general,  nurses  reported 
that  patients  often  do  not 
receive  sufficient  treatment 
through  managed  care,  Shindul- 
Rothschild  found.  Psychiatric 
and  geriatric  nurses  reported 
higher  readmission  rates,  and 
the  rate  of  secondary  complica- 
tions has  skyrocketed  in  all  areas. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the 
nurses  reported  being  injured  on 
the  job,  and  43  percent  said  nurses 
suffered  more  work-related  inju- 
ries last  year  than  in  years  past. 

Shindul-Rothschild  is  not 
optimistic  about  the  future. 
"Health-care  organizations  are 
unlikely  to  change  the  practice 
of  forcing  fewer  nurses  to  do 
more,"  she  writes,  "until  the 
long-term  costs,  such  as  increased 
workers'  compensation,  disabil- 
ity or  legal  settlements,  exceed 
the  short-term  savings." 


DEANED 

MCCLELLAN  AND  BRABECK  HEAD  CARROLL  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  AND  SOE 

Two  longtime  BC  faculty  have  been  appointed  to  oversee  the  School  of  Education 
and  the  graduate  school  of  the  Carroll  School  of  Management.  Effective  July  1 , 
Education  Professor  Mary  Brabeck  took  over  as  dean  of  SOE,  and  Hassell  H. 
McClellan,  a  Carroll  School  associate  professor  of  operations  and  strategic 
management,  became  dean  of  Carroll's  graduate  school. 

Brabeck  succeeds  Gerald  Pine,  who  returned  to  teaching  in  May.  A  licensed 
psychologist  with  a  doctorate  in  educational  psychology  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Brabeck  joined  the  faculty  in  1  980  and  is  former  chair  of  BC's  Department 
ofCounseling,  Developmental  Psychologyand  Research  Methods.  She  served  as  SOE 
associate  dean  from  1992  to  1995.  SOE's  graduate  program  was  ranked  14th 
among  schools  of  education  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  earlier  this  year. 

A  former  banker  and  management  consultant  who  previously  taught  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  McClellan  joined  the  CSOM  faculty  in  1984.  He  has 
served  on  a  number  of  BC  strategic-planning  committees.  He  holds  an  MBA  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  Business  School. 
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LISTEN  UP 

Women  faculty  and  administrators  take  the  Jesuits 
up  on  their  offer  of  solidarity 


When  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  in 
Catholic  Higher  Education 
(NAWCHE)  met  on  the  BC 
campus  in  July,  the  theme  of  the 
conference  was  "Listening  to 
Women:  A  Challenge  to 
Change."  The  title  derived  from 
a  document  the  Society  of  Jesus 
had  approved  the  previous  year, 
which  declared  "unjust  treatment 
and  exploitation  of  women"  to 
be  a  "central  concern  of  any  con- 
temporary mission  which  seeks 
to  integrate  faith  and  justice." 
The  statement  acknowledged 
many  women's  alienation  from 
the  Church  and  accepted  a 
measure  of  responsibility  for  that 
rift.  As  a  first  step  it  called  for 
Jesuits  to  listen  seriously  to 
women,  and  many  of  the  200- 
some  women  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators who  came  to  the 
conference  this  summer  seemed 
determined  to  make  the  most  of 
that  promise. 

Trinh  Minh-Ha,  a  documen- 
tary filmmaker  who  teaches  at 
the  University7  of  California, 
Berkeley,  opened  the  conference 
on  Friday,  July  12,  with  a  talk 
about  gender  and  storytelling 
and  listening.  She  set  the  tone 
with  a  Senegalese  folktale  about 
a  mother  monkey  who  repeat- 
edly admonishes  her  children  to 
flee  the  riverbank  when  men  are 
at  war  upstream.  The  children 
listen  instead  to  the  more  opti- 
mistic crocodile,  who  says  she  is 
overreacting  and  urges  them  to 
stay  and  play.  The  conquering 
prince  is  wounded  in  battle,  an 
injur\-  that  must  be  treated  with 
the  brains  of  young  monkeys. 
The  mother-knows-best  tale  il- 
lustrates one  reason  we  ignore 
women's  voices.  Mothers,  Trinh 
said,  seem  exasperating — "the 
killjoy  keepers   of  tradition." 


They  remember  everything  and 
"work  their  tongues  much  harder 
than  their  heads  or  hands." 

Kathleen  Kelly,  CSJ,  vice 
president  of  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College,  spoke  that  night  of 
the  need  for  another  kind  of 
listening.  Her  college  has  been 
transformed  into  a  multicultural 
institution  serving  many  first- 
generation  American  college  stu- 
dents,  and  Kelly  described 
eloquently  and  pragmatically  the 
need  to  heed  the  cultures  from 
which  those  students  come.  She 
described  how  foreign  the  no- 
tion of  competition — a  value 
basic  to  the  German  research- 
university  model  on  which  most 
U.S.  colleges  are  based — is  to 
students  who  come  from  cul- 
tures that  place  a  higher  value  on 
community  and  cooperation. 

Over  coffee  on  Saturday 
morning  a  handful  of  BC 
Jesuits  met  informally  with 
NAWCHE  members.  Theolo- 
gian David  Hollenbach,  SJ, 
explained  that  the  Jesuit  state- 
ment had  come  out  of  an  earlier 
document  committing  the  order 
to  the  goal  of  social  justice.  It 
was  impossible  for  Jesuits  to  ad- 
dress that  earlier  goal,  he  said, 
without  "facing  the  injustice  ex- 
perienced by  the  women  they 
seek  to  serve  and  also  by  the 
women  working  with  them ...  In 
the  wealthier  nations  of  the  West 
those  injustices  include  educa- 
tional and  economic  disparities 
and  domestic  abuse,  and  in 
poorer  countries  they  encom- 
pass such  abuses  as  female  cir- 
cumcision and  dowry  death." 

What,  he  asked  the  group, 
"does  this  statement  mean  for 
Catholic  higher  education?" 
Carolyn  Farrell,  BVM,  associate 
vice     president    of    Loyola 


University  in  Chicago  rattled  off 
a  list  of  ways  in  which  women's 
experiences  at  Catholic  univer- 
sities suffer  in  relation  to  men's: 
"role  models,  salaries,  affirma- 
tive action  ..." 

The  enormity  of  the  task 
before  Jesuits  came  out  in  some- 
times painful  exchanges.  When 
one  Jesuit  puckishly  asked  about 
the  importance  of  inclusive 
language,  Farrell  fumed.  "We've 
been  fighting  this  issue  for  20 
years,"  she  said.  "If  you  haven't 
figured  it  out  yet,  I'm  not  wast- 
ing any  more  time  on  it." 

Asked  about  the  Jesuit 
statement's  impact  on  campus, 
BC  representatives  said  that  the 
Jesuit  community  and  chaplains 
had  sponsored  a  symposium  last 
fall,  which  drew  about  1 00  people 
to  discuss  the  document.  One 
NAWCHE  member  pointed  out 
the  presence  of  then-President 
Monan  in  the  audience  and 
praised  the  University  for  its 
leadership.  NAWCHE  was 
founded  at  BC  three  years  ago 
and  is  currently  directed  by 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy Sharlene  Hesse-Biber.  But 
most  of  the  women  at  the  con- 
ference reported  little  response 
to  the  statement  on  their 
campuses.  One  woman  from  a 
Jesuit  college  described  her  fe- 
male colleagues'  excitement 
arranging  a  brown-bag  lunch 
discussion — to  which  only  two 
Jesuits  came.  "On  our  campus 
the  statement  has  fallen  into  a 
void,"  she  said. 

"That's  a  problem  we  Jesuits 
have  to  talk  to  one  another  about," 
Hollenbach  replied.  "...  It  took 
us  a  long  time  to  appropriate 
social-justice  issues,  and  differ- 
ent people  are  at  different  places 
on  this  [dialogue  with  women]." 
Charlotte  Bruce  Harvey 


DOUBLE  PLAY 

Two  members  of  the  SON  staff 
have  received  important  peer 
awards.  Professor  Joellen 
Hawkins  was  elected  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Practice 
in  Nursing,  a  lifetime 
appointment.  The  academy, 
limited  to  100  members, 
advises  Congress  on  health- 
care issues,  and  Hawkins,  the 
only  member  from  BC,  was  one 
of  five  nurses  elected  this  year. 
SON  Associate  Dean  DeLois 
Weekes  received  the  Excellence 
in  Nursing  Practice  Award 
from  the  New  England  Regional 
Black  Nurses  Association. 
Weekes  was  honored  for  her 
research  on  children  and 
adolescents  with  cancer. 

FOREIGN  AID 

In  response  to  students' 
increasing  demand  for  oppor- 
tunities to  volunteer  overseas, 
the  University  Chaplaincy's 
Ignacio  Volunteers  Program 
has  added  two  new  service 
trips  this  year:  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  to  Belize. 

DEATHS 

•  David  R.  Cummiskey,  SJ,  a 
member  of  the  theology 
faculty  from  1  957  to  1  977,  on 
June  12,  1996,  at  age  84. 

•  Rene  Marcoux,  a  member  of 
the  mathematics  faculty  from 
1934  to  1971,  and  a  founder 
of  the  BC  Institute  for  Scientific 
Research,  on  July  29,  1996,  at 
age  90. 

•  Paul  Curtin,  SJ,  a  member 
of  the  theology  faculty  from 
1947  to  1971,  on  August  14, 
1996,  at  age  82. 

•  Francis  P.  Sullivan,  SJ,  a 
member  of  the  theology  faculty 
and  a  BC  faculty  member 
since  1  975,  on  August  2 1 , 
1996,  at  age  66. 

•  Melba  McGrath,  a  research 
associate  at  the  Law  School 
from  1971  to  1978,  on 
September  8,  1996,  at 

age  86. 
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Poor  risk 

13  suspended;  study  of  campus  gambling  begins 
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BC  needs  to  determine 
''decisive  and  fair 
internal  sanctions  for 
those  athletes  involved 
and  for  student  book- 
makers, to  learn  why 
standards  and  trust 
were  violated,  and  to 
find  ways  to  assure 
that  these  violations 
never  recur." 

—  WILLIAM  P.  LEAHY,  SJ 


Boston  College  has  sus- 
pended 1 3  football  players 
for  placing  bets  on  collegiate  and 
professional  sporting  events,  a 
violation  of  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  rules  and 
state  law.  In  letters  to  employ- 
ees, parents,  alumni  leaders  and 
students,  President  William  P. 
Leahy,  SJ,  said  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  also  begun  an  internal 
study  to  determine  "decisive  and 
fair  internal  sanctions  for  those 
athletes  involved  and  for  student 
bookmakers,  to  learn  why  stan- 
dards and  trust  were  violated, 
and  to  find  ways  to  assure  that 
these  violations  never  recur." 

The  suspensions  are  open 
ended,  and  BC  has  appointed  an 
internal  review  committee  to 
prepare  a  report  for  the  NCAA, 
including  recommendations  on 
future  eligibility  for  the  sus- 
pended athletes.  The  NCAA  will 
rule  on  those  recommendations. 
BC  has  announced,  however, 
that  it  will  not  seek  reinstate- 
ment for  two  of  the  students, 
who  bet  against  their  team. 

The  suspensions,  which  kept 
the  players  off  the  team  for 
the  final  three  games  of  the 
1996  season,  were  announced 
November  11,  nine  days  after 
Athletic  Director  Chet  Gladchuk 
asked  the  Middlesex  County 
District  Attorney's  Office  to 
investigate  rumors  of  gambling 
by  football  players. 

At  a  November  6  press 
conference  attended  by  about 
150  reporters,  DA  Thomas 
ReillyJD70,  announced  that  1 3 
players  had  bet  on  collegiate  and 
professional  football  games  and 
on  baseball  games,  including  the 
World  Series. 

Two  of  the  players  bet  against 
BC  in  its  October  26  game  with 
Syracuse.  Reilly  said  there  was 
"absolutely  no  evidence,  no  in- 


dication" that  those  players  had 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  the 
outcome  or  score  of  any  game. 
One  did  not  play  in  the  Syracuse 
game,  and  the  other  was  involved 
in  a  kickoff  return. 

Investigators  said  most  of 
the  bets  ranged  from  $25  to  $50, 
but  one  bet  of  $800  and  another 
of  $1,000  were  placed  with  stu- 
dent bookmakers.  Reilly  said  the 
"overwhelming  majority"  of  the 
suspended  players  came  forward 
on  their  own  and  he  praised  the 
cooperation  his  office  had  re- 
ceived from  the  University 
through  what  he  said  had  been 
"a  painful  experience"  for  BC. 
"From  my  perspective,"  he  said, 
"let  me  say  that  to  Boston 
College's  credit,  they  are  deal- 
ing with  it." 

Betting  on  sporting  events  is 
a  seldom-prosecuted  misde- 
meanor crime  in  Massachusetts. 
However,  the  DA's  office  has 
said  it  may  level  felony  charges 
against  student  bookmakers  and 
that  it  is  investigating  ties  to 
off-campus  gambling  operations. 

BC  will  determine  internal 
sanctions  against  implicated 
students — both  athletes  and 
non-athletes — on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  following  regular  disciplin- 
ary procedures  and  taking  into 
account  each  student's  level  of 
involvement  and  prior  record  of 
offenses,  said  Vice  President  for 
Student  Affairs  Kevin  Duffy,  who 
heads  the  review  committee. 
According  to  the  student  hand- 
book, sanctions  can  range  from 
a  written  warning  to  temporary 
suspension  to  dismissal. 

Fr.  Leahy  has  directed  the 
committee  also  to  begin  a  study 
of  the  larger  issue  of  student 
gambling.  In  his  letters  to  com- 
munity members,  the  president 
said  that  "illegal  betting  is  a  prob- 
lem" at  BC  and  that  "we  need 


now  to  examine  how  we,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity pledged  to  high  values, 
respond  to  the  pressures  of  a 
society  that  does  not  hold  to 
those  values,  or  that  may  even 
deprecate  them." 

In  a  1991  study  of  student 
gambling  on  five  Midwestern 
campuses,  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  students  surveyed  admitted 
placing  bets  at  least  once  a  week. 
Duffy  said  that  the  BC  commit- 
tee has  discussed  adding  a  ses- 
sion on  gambling  to  freshman 
orientation  and  that  BC  will  ex- 
pand the  language  in  its  disci- 
plinary policy  to  specify 
gambling  and  bookmaking  as 
violations  of  the  student  code  of 
conduct. 

The  rumors  that  led  to  the 
DA's  investigation  began  circu- 
lating after  BC's  loss  to  Syracuse 
and  reached  the  ears  of  coach 
Dan  Henning  shortly  before  the 
Thursday,  October  31,  game 
against  Pittsburgh.  Henning 
confronted  players  regarding  the 
rumors  both  before  and  after 
that  game,  in  which  BC  was  un- 
expectedly defeated,  and  then 
notified  Gladchuk.  On  Friday  a 
player  told  an  assistant  coach 
that  he  had  placed  sports  bets, 
but  not  on  BC  games.  At  that 
point  Gladchuk  asked  Reilly's 
office  to  investigate. 

The  DA's  office  submitted 
its  final  report  to  Fr.  Leahy  on 
November  14.  Based  on  that  re- 
port and  the  information  turned 
up  in  its  own  investigation,  the 
internal  review  committee  was 
expected  to  make  its  recommen- 
dations on  sanctions  to  Fr.  Leahy 
before  the  Thanksgiving  break. 

Fr.  Leahy  has  said  that  he 
would  hold  briefings  for  students 
and  faculty  once  he  has  ruled  on 
the  sanctions. 

John  Ombelets 
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A  NON-FAN'S  NOTES 


An  administrator  writes:  In  the  dusk  of  Wednesday, 
November  6, 1  walked  over  to  Conte  Forum  to  listen  in  on 
the  press  conference  at  which  the  Middlesex  County  district 
attorney  was  to  announce  the  findings  of  his  investigation 
into  allegations  that  BC  football  players  were  placing  bets. 
BC  was  announcing  what  it  intended  to  do  as  a  consequence 
of  those  findings,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  the  news  firsthand. 

When  I  arrived  at  Power  Gym,  about  150  people  were 
already  crowded  in  front  of  a  long  table  with  five  empty 
chairs  behind  it.  Folding  chairs  had  been  set  out  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  table,  but  1 3  TV  cameras  and  1 3 
cameramen  stood  gunwale  to  gunwale,  blocking  the  view. 
At  the  side  of  the  gym  facing  a  closed  double  door  stood  a 
smaller  group  of  cameramen,  eyes  to  their  lenses  and 
fingers  at  the  ready,  as  if  expecting  trouble  to  burst  through 
or  maybe  Madonna.  A  few  minutes  later  the  doors  opened 
to  admit  a  football  coach,  an  athletic  director,  a  district 
attorney,  a  vice  president  for  student  affairs  and  a  professor 
of  economics. 

The  men  reported,  in  summary,  that  1 3  BC  players  had 


made  bets  with  bookies,  all  in  contravention  of  NCAA 
rules  and  state  law,  and  two  in  contravention  as  well  of  the 
rule — unwritten  but  engraved  deep  in  the  human  heart — 
that  you  don't  bet  against  your  own.  The  district  attorney 
reported  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  point  shaving  or 
thrown  games  and  said  the  two  players  who'd  bet  against 
BC  in  the  Syracuse  game  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  affect 
the  outcome.  The  coach,  Dan  Henning,  announced  that  all 
1 3  players  would  be  suspended  from  the  team  and  that  the 
NCAA  would  review  their  cases.  Regardless  of  the  NCAA's 
conclusions,  Henning  said,  the  two  who  had  bet  against  BC 
would  not  be  accepted  back  on  the  team.  From  my  seat  I 
caught  glimpses  of  Henning  between  the  T-shirted 
paunches  of  two  cameramen.  Henning  wore  a  blue  suit,  a 
banker's  tie  and  a  grade-school  teacher's  eyeglasses.  The 
expression  on  his  face  was  that  of  a  human  being  doggedly 
determined  to  do  something  he  wasn't  sure  he  could  figure 
out  how  to  do.  I  don't  know  Henning  at  all,  but  I've  been 
in  the  house  of  mourning  and  I  can  recognize  a  mourner 
when  I  see  one.  Later,  during  the  question  session,  he  was 
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asked:  "Will  this  [the  suspension  of  1 3  players]  affect  the 
depth  chart  for  the  Notre  Dame  game?"  He  looked  up  in 
wonderment,  trying  to  find  the  face  of  the  questioner,  and 
seemed  almost  ready  to  smile. 

Truth  be  known,  football  doesn't  interest  me  much.  By 
my  rough  calculation,  BC  has  played  about  1 00  home 
games  since  I  began  to  work  here.  I've  attended  two — or 
1.5  if  you  want  to  subtract  points  for  a  halftime  getaway.  I 
do  listen  to  BC  games  on  the  radio  and  even  watch  them  on 
television  if  I  have  the  time,  but  just  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of 
my  sons  pointed  out  that  I  appeared  not  to  understand  the 
distinction  between  a  safety  and  a  touchback. 

Nonetheless,  my  first  reaction  to  the  football  rumors 
was  fury.  Football  be  damned;  for  nearly  two  decades  I  have 
helped  to  pull  BC's  wagon  up  the  hills,  and  I  don't  like 
seeing  that  progress  jeopardized — the  wagon  slowly  rolling 
backward.  So  I  spent  the  next  days  fulminating  against  the 
players  and  those  at  BC  and  elsewhere  who  directly  or  with 
a  wink  and  a  nod  may  have  taught  fast  and  strong  boys  to 
take  only  some  of  their  responsibilities  seriously  and  to  let 
the  adoring  world  make  up  the  difference. 

By  the  time  of  the  press  conference  three  days  later,  I 
had  stopped  talking  about  drawing  and  quartering.  Partly, 
it  was  time  that  did  it;  partly  the  knowledge  that  BC  had 
handed  the  investigation  over  to  law  enforcement  and  not 
a  dean.  Partly  it  was  the  cumulative  effect  of  seeing  Henning 
on  the  news  each  night  holding  his  daily  press  conference 
and  waiting  for  a  question  that  had  to  do  with  the  game  of 
football.  Partly  it  was  the  fact  that  I  have  a  son  who  is  a 
young  man — an  experience  more  likely  to  teach  patient 
judgment  than  any  I  have  known. 

In  any  case,  by  the  end  of  the  press  conference,  I  felt 
close  to  calm.  BC  seemed  to  have  responded  quickly  and 
with  some  appropriate  humility.  Evidence  had  been 
produced.  Perpetrators  had  been  identified.  The  possibility 
of  point  shaving  had  been  dismissed.  Punishment  had  been 
promised  appropriate  to  each  crime  and  perpetrator. 
Although  both  the  police  investigation  and  BC's  internal 
one  would  continue,  and  more  names  might  well  be  named, 
the  wagon's  descent  seemed  to  have  been  arrested. 

I  was  mistaken,  although  I  didn't  know  it  until  the  next 
day  when  the  newspapers  told  me. 

First,  a  sportswriter  I  shall  call  Jeremiah  appeared  beneath 
the  imprecatory  headline  "BC  will  pay  the  price  for 
inexcusable  acts."  Rending  his  garment,  Jeremiah  declared 
that  "the  only  appropriate  word  to  describe  the  effect  this 
gambling  thing  will  have  on  [BC]  is  catastrophic." 
Furthermore,  he  opined,  "It  wouldn't  have  mattered  if 


[district  attorney]  Tom  Reilly  had  .  .  .  declared  that  an 
exhaustive  investigation  had  turned  up  absolutely  nothing. 
The  damage  has  already  been  done."  As  proof  of  this, 
Jeremiah  cited  two  jokes  about  BC  that  had  been  revealed 
to  him  even  before  the  press  conference  started,  one  while 
he  was  reading  a  sports-betting  column  in  the  New  York 
Post.  And  then,  exercising  his  penchant  for  blowzy  nouns, 
he  cried  out,  "This  stuff  is  only  the  beginning."  Something 
unto  us,  indeed. 

That  same  morning,  another  sportswriter — call  him 
Nostradamus — prophesied  not  that  the  Heights  would  be 
laid  waste  by  jokes  but  merely  that  the  two  players  who'd 
bet  against  Boston  College  "will  be  as  forever  linked  as 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti."  Nostradamus,  whom  I'd  never  before 
read  but  who  appears  to  use  ellipses  to  signal  those  many 
moments  when  profound  emotion  makes  his  manly  breast 
heave,  then  went  on  to  say,  "To  pull  on  a  team  jersey,  and 
to  walk  the  sideline  with  your  teammates,  yet  to  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  you  have  a  financial  stake  in  your  team 
losing  .  .  .  that's  as  bad  as  it  gets."  As  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
well  knew,  of  course.  And  then,  like  many  a  poor  preacher 
before  him,  Nostradamus  wrapped  up  the  sermon  by 
calling  our  attention  to  his  own  tenderly  pious  soul.  "It's  all 
so  sad,"  he  whined.  Ellipsis. 

A  third  Great  Awakening  had  swept  Massachusetts  as 
a  result  of  BC's  misfortune  and  press  conference,  and  I 
had  somehow  missed  it.  Jeremiah  and  Nostradamus  were 
not  the  only  scribes  to  see  the  light.  One  local  sportswriter — 
call  him  Fr.  Roy  Bean — used  his  column  a  few  days  later 
to  recall  fondly  the  golden  years  when  daily  Mass  was 
required  at  BC  and  students  wore  neckties  to  class  (and 
he,  by  my  estimate,  was  memorizing  two-syllable  spelling 
words  for  Sr.  Therese  Marie).  "How  could  this  once- 
honorable  institution  have  strayed  so  far  from  its  values?" 
Fr.  Bean  asked,  recommending  that  BC  recapture  those 
values  by  immediately  expelling  all  13  bettors  without 
regard  for  each  man's  personal  culpability,  history  or 
potential  for  curing  the  common  cold.  "Put  some  butts 
off  campus,  out  in  the  street,"  was  Fr.  Bean's  ecstatic  call 
to  spiritual  revival. 

Job,  another  journalist,  doesn't  usually  write  about 
sports  but  nonetheless  sniffed  out  his  place  beside  the 
angels  of  the  outfield.  He  began  his  lament  with  what  first 
appeared  to  be  a  howling  parody  of  a  bad  homily — "St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  was  the  Knute  Rockne  of  the  Jesuit  order" — 
and  he  concluded  by  instructing  BC]  to  "ditch  Division 
1-AA  college  football"  and  instead  "join  Fordham, 
Marquette,  Holy  Cross  and  Georgetown"  in,  one  must 
presume,  a  liturgical  dance  of  virginal  linebackers  on  a 
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field  of  dreams  that  is  free  of  modernists,  Marxists, 
cheerleaders  who  show  too  much  leg,  and,  God  help  us, 
Lutherans.  Whatever  the  virtues  of  this  fantasy  Council  of 
Trent  League,  BC,  it  must  he  pointed  out,  plays  in  Division 
I-A,  not  "I-AA,"  which  I  think  is  a  battery  size.  Eager  to  get 
back  to  the  dunghill,  Job  probably  had  no  time  to  check  his 
prophetic  gifts  against  the  record  before  he  filed  his  copy. 

So  what  was  this  about?  Well,  schadenfreude  for  sure 
drove  it,  and  the  opportunity  to  sell  papers,  and  the 
delight  of  imagining  that  the  very  thing  you  know  about  is 
the  very  thing  that  counts.  And  then  there  were  the 
opportunities  to  feel  righteous  and  to  lecture  priests  for  a 
change.  (At  the  press  conference  a  few  reporters  seemed 
stricken  when  they  learned  that  Fr.  Leahy  wouldn't  be 
present  to  be  asked  about  the  depth  chart  or  who  he  was 
going  to  fire.  I  overheard  Jeremiah  solemnly  advising  BC 
officials  that  the  president  should  be  produced  and  handed 
over  ASAP — for  BC's  own  good,  of  course.)  And  finally, 
there  is  the  force  of  deadlines — the  need  to  say  something 
clever  or  profound  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  to  say  it 
about  sports  and  nothing  else. 

I  sympathize  with  all  of  this.  I,  too,  have  sinned  by 
taking  pleasure  in  another's  shame.  I,  too,  aim  to  do 
things  that  make  money  for  my  employer  and  would  love 
to  believe  that  the  world's  navel  happens  to  be  located 
beneath  my  desk.  Moreover,  I,  too,  enjoy  the  too  rare 
moments  when  I  blaze  with  self-righteousness;  and  the 
regular  opportunity  to  instruct  clerics — Jesuits  no  less — is 
certainly  one  of  the  benefits  of  working  at  Boston  College 
as  opposed  to,  say,  Framingham  State. 

Two  days  after  the  press  conference  I  heard  a  BC 
faculty  member  interviewed  on  National  Public 
Radio.  Because  he  is  a  theologian,  he  was  asked  whether 
BC  ought  to  give  up  football  in  order  to  restore  purity  to 
the  Heights.  The  theologian  answered  with  a  simple  truth: 
"The  university,"  he  said,  "is  devoted  to  human  excellence. 
Football  is  one  form  of  human  excellence."  And  as  a  form 
oihmnan  excellence,  he  might  have  added  if  they'd  given 
more  time,  it  is — like  journalism  or  coaching  or  theology — 
a  foundation  that  will  easily  support  moral  failure  but  that 
always  has  the  potential  for  raising  moral  heroism. 

I  know  this  is  a  position  easily  mocked  and  that  journalists 
and  adolescents — our  feeble  age's  self-appointed  arbiters 
of  virtue — spend  a  fair  amount  of  time  mocking  it.  It  is, 
however,  a  position,  as  the  theologian  knew,  that  is  rooted 
in  the  hopeful  values  BC  claims  for  itself  as  a  place  inspired 
by  the  notion  that  every  human  act  has  the  potential  to  be 
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worship.  And  if  the  University  doesn't  always  live  up  to  that 
good  news,  it  is  because  BC,  too,  is  a  human  construction, 
frail  as  a  child's  bone. 

I  admit  to  being  fond  of  BC,  but  I'm  just  an  employee, 
so  I  keep  my  eyes  open.  Not  everyone  I've  seen  brought  in 
to  catch  a  ball  (or  teach  English  or  repoint  a  brick  wall)  has 
honored  the  values  in  spirit  or  in  deed.  There  are  bad 
apples.  There  may  even  be  bad  seeds.  And  mostly  certainly 
there  are  people  among  us,  and  even  on  newspaper  staffs, 
who  harm  themselves  and  others  because  they  are 
thoughtless,  angry,  poorly  instructed,  malicious, 
inexperienced,  vengeful,  foolish  or  any  combination  of 
human  weaknesses  you  would  care  to  name. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  Jeremiah,  Nostradamus,  Fr. 
Roy  Bean  and  Job,  however,  the  answer  is  not  capitulation. 
There  may  indeed  be  times  so  horrible  that  the  only  right 
human  response  is  to  salt  the  field,  slaughter  the  milk  cow 
and  lie  down  in  ashes.  But  my  guess  is  that  this  isn't  one  of 
those  times.  My  own  prophecy,  if  I,  too,  can  be  allowed 
one,  is  that  BC  will  will  learn  how  to  behave  better  because 
of  this  embarrassment.  I  know  it's  mundane  by  the  standards 
of  newspaper  augury,  but  it's  what  history  teaches  me. 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  what's  most  at  risk  in  the 
crime  and  punishment  of  those  students  whose  names  were 
on  the  betting  slips  and  who  handled  the  betting  slips  is  not 
the  future  of  the  Kingdom  or  of  BC  or  even  the  future  of 
the  football  program.  What's  truly  at  risk  is  the  fate  of  those 
students,  whose  average  age  is  20 — which,  as  they  might 
say  in  Vegas,  is  high  enough  stakes. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  November  10 — one  week 
after  the  day  I  became  angry  at  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Conte  Forum — I  received  a  phone  call  from  a  student  with 
the  lovely  name  of  Despina.  She  was  calling  from  the  BC 
Fund  telethon,  asking  me  to  renew  my  pledge.  Explaining 
to  her  that  my  salary  may  be  riding  on  her  success,  I  asked 
how  it  was  going.  "You  mean  the  gambling  thing?"  she 
asked.  I  did,  I  said.  "Some  people  are  making  jokes,"  she 
said,  "but  nobody's  been  rude  or  anything  like  that."  She 
seemed  surprised  that  I  might  think  otherwise. 
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There  was  pomp: 
parades  and  regalia, 
velvet  hoods  and  the 
"Academic  Festival 
Overture."  But  the 
events  of  October  1 7 
and  1 8  were  also  per- 
sonal, fixed  in  time 
and  place  and  history. 

The  fall  weather 
defied  hyperbole.  Hot  sun  slanted  across  an  infinite,  flawless  sky — 
the  kind  of  light  that  makes  John  Winthrop's  City  Upon  a  Hill  seem 
a  grand  rather  than  grandiose  idea.  Heard  from  a  distance,  the  strains 
of  the  organ  rehearsing  for  Mass  were  suddenly  moving,  recalling  the 
university's  medieval  roots  and  the  University's  spiritual  ones. 

There  was  the  meeting  of  Boston  and  Iowa.  Fr.  Leahy's  tiny  niece, 
Patricia,  was  ubiquitous  in  her  party  dresses  and  occasional  tears. 
And  at  the  installation  on  Friday,  Fr.  Monan's  fine-boned  hands  slid 
over  his  successor's  sturdy  shoulders  to  fix  on  him  the  presidential 
medallion.  It  was  a  time  when  moments  stand  out,  gaining  a  particu- 
larity and  significance  we  too  seldom  grant  them. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  GARY  GILBERT,  LEE  PELLEGRINI, 
DAVID  WILLIAMS  AND  GEOFF  WHY 
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SPRUCING  UP 

BC  gets  ready 


CONTE  FORUM,  WEDNESDAY,  10  A.M.  Haifa  dozen 
men  in  work  gloves  and  heavy  boots  are  covering  the  Conte 
Forum  ice  with  homosote — a  grayish  insulating  material 
that  resembles  plasterboard.  The  workmen  align  an  edge 
of  each  new  panel  against  its  neighbor,  then  let  the  panel 
drop  with  a  soft  whump.  By  midmorning  most  of  the  500  or 
so  pieces  have  been  fitted  into  an  intricate  jigsaw. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ice,  across  five  or  six  rows  of 
seats,  are  draped  four  banners,  each  printed  with  the  image 
of  Bapst  Tower  rearing  up  mightily  against  a  cloud-flecked 
sky.  The  size  of  Ping-Pong  tables,  they  look  as  dainty  as 
postage  stamps  across  the  rink. 

ROBSHAM  PATIO,  11  AM.  A  crew  from  a  company 
called  A  Tent  for  Rent  is  outside  Robsham  Theater,  erect- 
ing a  tent  for  the  reception  following  tomorrow's  sympo- 
sium on  the  future  of  the  Catholic  university.  Here  and 
there  metal  poles  clang  to  the  ground.  A  heavyset  guy  hauls 
a  wadded-up  bunch  of  canvas  over  from  the  truck  and — 
with  a  middle-aged  man's  wheezing  exhalation — drops  it. 
Students,  in  the  habit  of  cutting  across  the  terrace,  must 
detour  around  the  work  site.  Within  an  hour  or  two,  their 
new  path  is  visible  in  the  trampled  grass. 

As  the  men  fit  the  metal  poles  together,  they  speak  an 
inscrutable  jargon.  Man  one:  "Have  you  got  the  20-by- 
20?"  Man  two:  "I've  got  40-by-20. 1  need  20-by-30.  That 
one's  a  45-20."  Man  three:  "Who's  got  the  20-by-20?" 

Slowly  the  tent  rises,  its  canvas  skin  taut  and  golden  on 
this  unseasonably  warm  autumn  day. 

CONTE  FORUM,  2  P.M.  A  lull.  A  platform  has  been 
erected  on  one  side  of  the  ice.  Black  boxes  the  size  of  small 
refrigerators  are  scattered  about;  they  are  loudspeakers. 
A  ponytailed  sound  man  fiddles  with  dials  on  a  banked 
control  panel  that  appears  sufficient  to  steer  an  aircraft 
carrier,  but  the  gray  cables  that  pour  out  of  one  end  of  the 
master  board  coil  in  on  themselves  like  Medusa's  hair. 
Nothing  is  hooked  up  yet. 

High  overhead,  at  the  dizzying  tip  of  a  giant  piece  of 
machinery  with  a  telescoping  blue  neck  extended  to  its 
utmost,  a  worker  loops  a  cable  over  a  steel  beam.  The 
cherry  picker's  engine  idles  low,  thrum,  thrum,  thrum. 

ROBSHAM  THEATER,  THURSDAY,  10:40  A.M.  On  the 
patio  a  student  who  apparently  thought  he  could  pursue  a 
path  straight  through  the  tent  is  temporarily  trapped, 
pushing  his  hands  against  the  canvas  and  creating  bulges 
like  an  actor  in  a  vaudeville  skit.  Before  long  he  finds  an  exit 
flap  and  vanishes  toward  the  New  Dining  Hall,  where  he 
very  likely  will  not  mention  this  to  anyone. 

Inside,  onstage,  the  props  for  the  symposium  are 


assembled:  four  rose-colored  upholstered  chairs;  four  mike 
stands  aimed  nowhere  in  particular;  a  handsome,  burnished 
wooden  lectern;  and  a  bouquet  of  statice,  ferns  and  roses  that 
casts  a  heavy  and  wonderful  scent  over  the  first  three  rows  in 
the  auditorium. 

CONTE  FORUM,  11:15  A.M.  Three  of  the  banners  now 
hang  above  the  stage,  and  a  maroon  backdrop  is  in  place. 
Some  plants  have  also  appeared:  gold  chrysanthemums  are 
dotted  about  the  stage;  a  grove  of  potted  ficus  trees  stands  at 
one  end  of  the  rink,  ready  for  placement. 

Loudspeakers  now  hang  from  the  cables  that  the  man  in 
the  cherry  picker  strung  yesterday.  The  machine's  retract- 
able neck  is  lowered,  like  a  horse  dipping  its  head  to  drink. 

O'NEILL  PLAZA,  11:35  AM.  Heard  from  a  spot  halfway 
up  the  Higgins  stairs,  the  strains  of  the  BC  Chorale  rehears- 
ing for  the  noon  Mass  are  exultant.  Up  on  the  plaza  condi- 
tions are  matchless — a  hot  sun  of  extraordinary  clarity,  a 
deep-blue  sky,  handy  seating  everywhere.  The  wavery 
reflection  of  Gasson  Tower  shimmers  on  the  shiny  skin  of 


the  kettle  drums.  A  medley  of  last-minute  adjustments  and 
instructions  delivered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stage — from 
soloist  Laetitia  Blain,  Chorale  director  John  Finney  and 
others — is  picked  up  and  amplified  over  a  series  of  micro- 
phones, creating  a  momentary  Tower  of  Babel  effect. 

The  commotion  passes  quickly.  All  that  remains,  at  1 1 :45, 
is  for  a  worker  with  a  vacuum  cleaner  to  give  the  maroon 
carpet  on  stage  a  final  grooming,  his  job  a  reminder  that  the 
greatest  of  human  events  often  need  an  extension  cord. 

Bruce  Morgan 
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Familiar  scenes  vanished  behind  heraldic  banners 
and  thousands  of  rented  chairs.  O'Neill  Plaza  became 
an  open-air  church  (left,  far  left  and  below).  After 
Fr.  Leahy's  installation  Friday,  BC  Police  Lieutenant 
Maggie  Connolly  took  the  new  president's  niece, 
Patricia,  for  a  stroll  on  the  covered-up  ice. 


Ill 
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DRIVE  TIME 

With  Fr.  Leahy  on  the  morning  of  the  day 


Three  hours  before  he  would  be  ceremonially  installed  as  BC's  25th 
president,  on  October  18,  1996,  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ,  entered  a  BC 
police  car  for  the  short  drive  from  his  office  at  Botolph  House  to  the 
installation  rehearsal  at  Conte  Forum.  Fr.  Leahy  is  the  sort  of  man  who  would  have 
preferred  to  walk  or  drive  his  Buick,  but  he  is  BC's  president — he  assumed  office  on 
July  3 1 — and  he  went  in  a  police  car. 

At  Conte  the  BC  Symphony  was  rehearsing  Brahms's  "Academic  Festival 
Overture"  while  workers  struggled  with  one  another  and  equipment  as  they  tried  to 
gain  control  over  light,  time,  temperature,  microphones,  chair  positions  and 
flowerpot  placement.  "Doesn't  that  sound  great?"  said  Fr.  Leahy,  who  has  a  talent 
for  enthusiasms  and  who  keeps  a  boom  box  in  his  office  tuned  all  day  to  what  he  calls 
"classical  tunes." 

Leahy  stayed  in  Conte  for  half  an  hour.  He  found  a  quieter  place  across  the  ice 
arena  from  the  stage  and  did  some  business  there  with  a  few  ceremony  organizers, 
suddenly  breaking  off  to  greet  a  white-haired  man  sweeping  the  floor  nearby.  "Let 
me  say  hello  to  Mr.  Walsh,"  Leahy  said,  moving  toward  the  custodian,  his  hand  out. 

Soon  it  was  Leahy's  turn  to  test  the  mike.  Earlier  testers  had  recited  number 
sequences  or  the  first  sentence  of  their  prepared  remarks.  "We  cannot  consecrate  this 
hallowed  ground,"  Leahy  intoned,  and  he  grinned  as  the  words  came  back  like  thunder 
in  the  empty  arena.  A  few  minutes  later  he  headed  for  the  door,  intent  on  walking  back 
to  his  office.  He  was,  however,  intercepted,  and  a  police  car  was  about  to  be  summoned 
when  football  coach  Dan  Henning  wandered  by  and  offered  Leahy  a  ride. 

As  the  two  crossed  the  parking  lot  to  Henning's  car,  three  passing  male  students 
waved  to  the  coach  but  seemed  oblivious  to  the  new  president.  In  Henning's  car  the 
talk  was  of  the  Cardinals'  fold  in  the  National  League  playoffs.  Fr.  Leahy,  a  devoted 
Cardinals  fan,  had  worked  out  an  explanation  for  the  disaster  having  to  do  with  the 
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of  students,  staff  and 
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effect  of  two  quick  wins  on  the  psyches  of  the  Cardinals  and 
the  Braves  both,  and  Gant's  attempt  to  hit  a  home  run  in 
game  six  when  he  should  have  gone  for  a  single.  "But  we 
went  further  than  anyone  expected  us  to  go,"  Fr.  Leahy 
mused.  "That's  true,"  Henning  sympathized.  If  the  coach 
had  any  professional  thoughts  regarding  teams  whose  tri- 
umph was  that  they  went  further  than  expected,  he  kept 
those  to  himself.  "Rat  in  front,"  Henning  Southernized 
pleasantly  as  he  pulled  up  to  Botolph  House. 

Two  hours  remained  to  ceremony  time.  In  his  office, 
while  baroque  tunes  played  softly,  Fr.  Leahy  made  busi- 
ness calls  and  then  he  read  his  e-mail  at  the  same  time  that 
he  did  a  phone  interview  with  a  reporter  from  National 
Public  Radio.  "I  will  continue  the  efforts  that  Fr.  Monan 
began,"  he  said,  "and  keep  strengthening  Boston  Col- 
lege." On  his  conference  table  was  a  folder  containing  his 
inaugural  speech.  Beside  it  was  a  lime-green  crayon  and  a 
piece  of  legal  paper  on  which  appeared  the  crayon  user's 
wavery  signature:  "RYAN  L,"  for  Ryan  Leahy,  the 
president's  four-year-old  nephew  and  one  of  about  30 
Leahys,  McGuinnises  and  Mahers  who'd  traveled  from 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  California  to  witness  the  inaugura- 
tion of  their  respective  brother,  cousin,  uncle  and  nephew. 

At  11:15  Fr.  Leahy  went  through  the  Botolph  House 
kitchen  and  out  the  back  door.  He  walked  in  the  sunlight 
across  the  campus  to  the  VIP  luncheon  at  the  Recreation 
Complex.  Although  he  walked  fast,  he  was  in  no  hurry. 
Along  the  way  he  ran  into  an  old  friend  and  then  a  cousin. 
Each  wanted  to  talk  about  the  fall  of  the  Cardinals.  Each 
received  Leahy's  patient  explanation.  Fr.  Leahy  was  talk- 
ing about  his  childhood  when  he  finally  reached  the 
dining  area  that  had  been  shaped  from  the  RecPlex  tennis 
courts.  He  never  finished  his  sentence  but  was  swept  off 
into  a  sea  of  BC  trustees,  government  officials,  foreign 
consuls,  delegates  from  other  universities,  old  friends  and 
relatives — tugged  one  way  and  another  on  the  swirling 
currents  of  warm  wishes.  He  disappeared  inside  circles  of 
greeters  and  bobbed  out  again  to  be  enfolded  by  the  next 
group.  Aides  consulted  their  watches — Fr.  Leahy  was 
soon  due  in  Power  Gym  for  official  inauguration  pho- 
tos— but  Fr.  Leahy  did  not  consult  his  watch.  He  is  a 
robust  man  who  never  appears  more  robust  than  when  he 
is  greeting  someone. 

It  took  his  family  to  divert  him.  Determined  to  make 
their  own  set  of  official  inauguration  photos,  they  had 


cleared  out  a  space  beside  a  partition 
wall,  below  a  banner.  Only  one  genera- 
tion removed  from  the  farmlands  of 
southwestern  Iowa,  the  Leahys  are  un- 
abashedly clamorous  and  seem  to  orga- 
nize themselves  by  that  curious  habit 
large  families  have  of  allowing  everyone 
so  moved  to  call  out  directions  to  every- 
one else — a  process  that  would  have  sown 
confusion  in  a  people  less  practiced  at 
working  together  toward  collective  goals. 
"Someone  go  get  Bill!"  came  the  call, 
and  someone  (or  some  two  or  three)  did. 

The  photos  began  with  the  old  folks 
posed  with  Fr.  Leahy,  then  the  brothers 
and  sister.  Eight  or  10  cameras  flashed. 
"Now  the  McGuinnises!"  "Anybody 
who's  Bill's  cousin!"  "Now  Cardinals 
fans!"  "Now  all  the  kids!"  Cameras  were 
handed  back  and  forth  as  people  danced 
in  and  out  of  the  photo  setups.  "Did  you 
get  that?"  "Don't  worry,  I  got  it." 

While  family  members  discussed  the 
next  setup,  an  aide  went  up  to  Fr.  Leahy 
and  whispered  to  him. 

"A  few  more  minutes,"  Leahy  replied. 

Less  than  a  half  hour  later,  decked  in 
his  doctoral  robe,  Fr.  Leahy  slowly 
marched  alongside  Trustee  Chairman 
Dick  Syron  '66,  through  the  basement  of 
Conte  Forum,  past  the  weight-training 
room  and  the  football  meeting  room. 
Behind  was  a  man  from  Boston's  Chan- 
nel 5  with  a  shoulder-held  video  camera.  In  front  were 
Cardinal  Bernard  Law  and  Massachusetts  Governor  Wil- 
liam Weld.  And  in  front  of  them  was  a  two-by-two  academic 
procession  of  about  500  robed  BC  faculty,  deans,  vice  presi- 
dents, trustees  and  representatives  of  universities  from  around 
the  world.  Fr.  Leahy  made  small  talk  with  the 
cardinal,  governor  and  trustee  chairman  as  they  took  small 
steps  down  the  yellow  cinder-block  corridor.  Except  for  the 
TV  cameraman,  Fr.  Leahy  was  the  last  to  step  onto  the 
covered-over  ice  in  the  bannered  arena.  He  pushed  through 
the  opening  in  the  red  curtain  and  faced  the  applause.  High 
above,  the  large-screen  monitors  caught  his  face. 

Ben  Birnbaum 
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HAIL  TO  THE  CHIEF 

A  student  concert  welcomes  the  new  president 


Four  a  cappella  singing  groups,  two  comedy  troupes,  a  gospel  choir  and  a  jazz 
band  mingled  their  talents  in  a  winsome  student  musical  salute  to  Fr.  Leahy 
on  the  night  before  his  official  inauguration.  The  program,  held  in  Power 
Gym  and  sponsored  by  UGBC,  began  with  a  blare  of  horns  from  BCbOp!  and 
concluded  an  hour  and  a  half  later  on  a  note  of  laughter,  with  the  honored  guest 
looking  utterly  relaxed  and  gratified  at  the  microphone,  his  three-year-old  niece, 
Patricia,  in  his  arms. 

There  was  nothing  stiff  about  the  show.  "By  the  way,  which  one  of  you  people  is 
Fr.  Leahy,  anyway?"  inquired  a  member  of  My  Mother's  Fleabag  at  one  point, 
peering  around  the  room,  and  everyone  laughed.  Two  stages  were  set  up  side  by  side 
before  the  bleachers,  which  were  packed  with  students.  Leahy  and  his  clan — 30 
strong — claimed  a  reserved  block  of  folding  chairs  down  front.  Each  BC  performing 
group  got  ten  minutes  or  so  in  the  limelight,  which  translated  to  a  couple  of 
songs  or  a  couple  of  skits. 

The  sweetness  and  lilt  of  closely  matched  voices  dominated  the  evening.  Four  of 
the  eight  groups  on  stage  performed  unaccompanied,  promptingjim  Casale  '97,  the 
funny  and  unflappable  emcee,  to  introduce  Voices  of  Imani,  the  student  gospel 
choir,  as  one  of  his  favorite  groups:  "They're  not  one  of  the  35a  cappella  groups  that 
we've  got  here  at  BC."  Backed  by  an  electric  bass  and  drums,  the  choir's  sound  won 
a  huge,  rock-concert-level  response  from  the  crowd. 

Attired  in  blazers  and  cocktail  dresses,  and  swinging  their  arms  in  tempo,  the 
dozen  members  of  the  Bostonians  delivered  "Blue  Moon"  for  their  opening 


For  two  days,  music  set 
the  tempo — from  the 
informal  student  concert 
(above  and  below) 
to  the  giddy  majesty 
of  the  orchestra  playing 
Rimsky-Korsakov's 
"Procession  of  the 
Nobles." 


number.  They  sang  a  second,  slower  tune.  And  then,  before  launching  into  their 
finger-snapping  finale,  one  of  the  singers  stepped  up  to  the  mike  and  said,  "We 
invite  you  to  come  to  our  club  dates,  we  thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  arts — and 
[turning  toward  the  guest  of  honor,  20  feet  away]  Fr.  Leahy,  good  luck."  The 
remark's  perfect  informal  pitch  was  typical  of  the  evening. 

Most  of  the  musical  groups  presented  the  incoming  president  with  copies  of  their 
most  recent  CDs.  The  only  all-female  group,  the  BC  Sharps,  first  sang  a  hissing, 
popping  version  of  "Passionate  Kisses,"  then  demurely  offered  Fr.  Leahy  a  gift 
before  taking  the  downbeat  on  "Can't  Hurry  Love."  He  rose  from  his  seat  to  accept 
it  with  a  smile. 

The  final  song  of  the  evening — "We  Are  Family,"  propelled  by  rhythmic 
clapping  from  the  17  jeans-clad  members  of  the  Acoustics — was  an  apt  summary  of 
the  concert's  scattered  beats  and  tones.  Fr.  Leahy  took  the  stage  after  the  applause 
died  down,  his  face  glowed  with  pleasure.  "This  has  been  a  grand  time  for  me,"  he 
said,  before  pointing  out  members  of  his  family  seated  nearby  and  lifting  Patricia 
into  his  arms.  "Can  we  say  hello?"  he  asked  her  gently.  With  a  head  shake:  no. 

Bruce  Morgan 
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ELEVATIONS 

The  power  of  ceremony 


A  Chinese  dragon  of  sorts  snaked  its  way  across  the  parking  lot  between  the 
RecPlex  and  Conte  Forum  on  the  afternoon  of  October  18.  Its  thousand 
human  legs,  trousered  and  stockinged,  emerged  from  an  undulating 
expanse  of  black  and  scarlet  robes.  From  its  sides  trailed  jewel-toned  bands  of 
velvet — blue,  purple,  crimson,  gold  and  green.  On  top,  like  so  many  spines  on  the 
dragon's  back,  rode  a  succession  of  faces  beneath  stiff  mortarboards  and  squishy 
berets.  One  iconoclast  wore  sunglasses  to  fend  off  the  dazzling  October  sunshine, 
but  most  of  us  were  content  to  squint,  looking  simultaneously  awkward  and  proud 
in  the  regalia  of  our  shared  profession. 

As  contemporary  men  and  women,  democratic  in  our 
aesthetics  as  well  as  our  politics,  most  of  us  are  uncom- 
fortable with  pageantry.  Ceremony,  after  all,  depends  on 
hierarchy — masters  of  ceremony  and  marshals  of 
procession.  Already  reprimanded  for  failing  to  line  up 
promptly,  the  BC  faculty  made  a  ragged  procession, 
chattering  relentlessly  and  failing  to  walk  in  twos.  But 
once  inside  Conte  Forum  the  group  came  suddenly  to 
order,  silenced  by  the  sight  of  themselves  on  the  video 
monitors  overhead. 

The  last  shall  be  first:  those  at  the  rear  of  the  proces- 
sion— the  cardinal  and  the  governor,  the  trustee  chair- 
man, the  new  University  chancellor  and  the  president,  newer  still — took  their  seats 
on  the  elevated  stage.  The  faculty  and  deans  filed,  elbow  to  elbow,  into  rows  of 
folding  chairs  below. 

The  installation  ceremony  had  a  language  and  a  cadence  all  its  own.  It  spoke  the 
sonorous  Latin  with  which  Governor  William  Weld  jokingly  greeted  the  BC 
community  (only  to  be  met  with  a  Latin  rejoinder  from  Master  of  Ceremonies 
William  Neenan,  SJ).  The  trustees'  mandate  to  the  new  president  was  stern  and 
solemn:  "We  have  summoned  you  to  assume  the  burden  of  responsibilities." 

The  symbols  of  ceremony  are  palpable:  the  weight  of  the  mace;  the  sensuous  gold 
of  the  sunburst  presidential  medallion;  the  stiff,  crackling  paper  of  the  University's 
century-old  charter,  displayed  for  the  occasion.  For  all  that,  ceremony  is  as  fragile 
as  the  men  and  women  who  inhabit  it,  who  dream  it  and  perform  it.  The  drama  of 
ceremony  is  best  appreciated  when  life's  comical  contingency  breaks  through:  an 
orator  stumbles  over  a  pronunciation,  a  hood  slithers  off  a  robe,  a  mortarboard  leans 
askew.  The  new  president  begins  his  inaugural  address,  and  his  niece  begins  to  cry. 
How  little  it  takes  to  carry  us  out  of  our  lives,  how  little  to  call  us  back.  We  put  on 
ceremony  and  take  it  off  as  quickly:  the  pastor  gives  his  invocation,  and  the  men  take 
off  their  academic  hats,  raking  fingers  through  thinning  hair,  a  poignant  reminder 
of  the  quotidian — and  of  the  mortal. 

Ceremony  restores  to  us  what  we  lose  every  day,  in  each  moment  that  slides  away 
unmarked.  Yeats  said  it  best:  "How  but  in  custom  and  in  ceremony/ Are  innocence 
and  beauty  born?" 

Clare  M.  Dunsford 
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BY  WILLIAM  P.  LEAHY,  SJ 


REDEDICATION:  THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 


This  installation  ceremony  invites 
us  to  do  two  things,  to  remember 
and  to  rededicate:  to  remember  the 
aspirations,  values  and  commitments 
that  have  shaped  Boston  College  since  its  found- 
ing in  1863,  and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  educational  and  religious  mission  of 
Boston  College. 

Boston  College  exists  to- 
day in  a  context  shaped  by 
its  Catholic,  Jesuit  heritage 
and  by  American  higher 
education.  Most  of  us 
would  agree,  I  think, 
that  the  current  system 
of  higher  education 
in  America  remains  the 
envy  of  much  of  the 
world — and  deservedly  so. 
But  as  we  also  know, 
colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  face 

many  hard  questions.  Financial  pressures  bear 
heavily  on  institutions  and  on  the  families  of  our 
students,  and  state  and  federal  legislators  are  reluc- 
tant to  increase  allocations  for  salaries,  facilities 
and  student  financial  aid.  Some  critics  contend  that 
universities  have  become  so  focused  on  research 
and  publishing  that  they  neglect  teaching  and  stu- 
dents' concerns.  Others  charge  that  the  curriculum 
in  contemporary  colleges  and  universities  is  un- 
suited  to  shifting  cultural,  economic  and  social 
realities.  There  is  less  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
higher  education  to  be  of  real  service  and  to  ad- 
vance the  common  good. 

Catholic  universities  face  additional  challenges. 
Their  desire  to  maintain  their  religious  identity 
and  heritage  clash  with  an  increasingly  secularized 
American  culture.  Furthermore,  Catholic  schools 


have  traditionally  sought  not  only  to  impart 
academic  knowledge  but  also  to  transmit  Catholic 
traditions,  values  and  principles,  hoping  to  influ- 
ence their  students  and,  through  them,  the  wider 
community.  Moreover,  the  Catholic  higher-edu- 
cational network  currently  suffers  greatly  from  the 
absence  of  a  coherent,   convincing  theory  of 

education  as  well  as  from 
a  lack  of  articulate,  persua- 
sive proponents. 

Responding  to  chal- 
lenges and  needs  is  not 
new  for  Boston  College; 
it  has  been  doing  so  ever 
since  its  establishment. 
Our  founder,  Fr.  John 
McElroy,  was  a  man  of 
great  zeal,  tenacity  and 
commitment.  Through  the 
years  BC  has  benefited 
from  the  talents  and  con- 
tributions of  countless 
individuals,  such  as  Fr.  Gasson,  who  moved  this 
institution  to  Chestnut  Hill  in  1913;  Fr.  Walsh, 
who  set  BC  on  the  path  to  becoming  a  national 
university;  and  my  predecessor,  Fr.  Monan, 
who  rightly  can  be  called  the  second  founder  of 
Boston  College. 

I  and  so  many  others  are  certainly  committed 
to  ensuring  that  Boston  College  be  the  strongest 
university  it  can  be  and  also  remain  faithful  to  its 
religious  and  educational  heritage.  Essential  in 
that  effort  will  be  knowing  and  acting  according  to 
the  core  values  and  mission  of  BC.  Thus,  we  must 
remember — remember  the  purpose,  the  history 
and  the  commitments  of  Boston  College. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Boston  College's  found- 
ing impulse  reflected  religious  and  intellectual  as- 
pirations:  to  help  educate  and   thus  serve  a 
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immotes 


Southern  Exposure 

Alumni  volunteers  experience  Jamaica  through  service 


By  Robert  F.X.  Hart  '60,  gssw  '62 
and  Joseph  B.  Dovvd,  MD  '49 


Last  March,  a  group  of  1 5  alumni 
had  the  experience  of  a  lifetime. 
These  eight  women  and  seven 
men,  ranging  from  class  of  '49  to  '87, 
journeyed  to  Kingston,  Jamaica  to  take 
part  in  the  Alumni  Service  Experi- 
ence— the  first  alumni  overseas  service 
project.  It  was  a  soul-stunning  cultural 
immersion,  a  brief  pilgrimmage  that 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  BC 
students  have  gone  to  Jamaica,  Belize 
and  Mexico  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ignacio  Volunteer  Program,  coordi- 
nated by  adjunct  BC  Chaplain  Ted 
Dziak,  SJ.  The  Alumni  Association 
sought  to  become  involved  with  this 
worthwhile  program  as  a  result  of  the 
Association's  last  long  range  plan, 
which  indicated  that  alumni  wanted 
hands-on  service  experience.  Jamaica 
seemed  to  be  a  natural  choice,  as  the 
New  England  Province  of  the  Jesuits 
have  been  active  there  for  70  years. 

The  1 5  alumni  pioneers  met  on  a 
retreat  in  January  to  reflect  on  what 


we  wanted  out  of  this  trip.  It  proved  to  be      had  been  on  previous  Jamaica  trips  came 
valuable  in  determining  why  we  were      to  share  their  experiences  with  us;  their 
going — was  our  goal  to  look  good,  feel      input  helped  us  in  our  soul  searching, 
good  or  set  good  example?  Students  who  We  met  the  students  again  in  Jamaica 

in  March  as  they  were  completing 
their  stay.  Wisely  they  advised  us  to 
absorb  what  we  could,  but  not  at- 
tempt to  process  everything  we  saw 
in  our  week's  stay. 

Fr.  Ollie  Nickerson,  one  of  the 
Jesuits  stationed  in  Jamaica,  coun- 
seled us  at  a  welcoming  brunch  our 
first  morning  there:  "You  will  find 
that  you  are  not  going  to  change  the 
Jamaican's  astonishing  poverty  or 
pathetic  hunger,  nor  impact  their 
profound  education  problems  or 
their  lack  of  apparent  help  or  pros- 
pects for  a  job  and  a  wage,  but  you 
will  find  that  these  wonderful  chil- 
dren of  Christ  will  instead  change 
you,  and  probably  forever!" 

For  one  alumnus,  John  Sheehan 

'60,  this  represented  a  first  return  to 

Jamaica  since  he  taught  at  the  Jesuits' 

continued  on  page  2 
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Alumni  volunteers  visited  with  the  sick  at  Mother 
Teresa's  Missionaries  of  Charity  Home  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica  on  the  first  overseas  Alumni  Service  Experi- 
ence last  March. 
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continued  from  page  1 
Saint  George's  College  High 
School  the  year  following  gradu- 
ation, along  with  seven  other  BC 
classmates.  "This  was  an  amaz- 
ing experience  to  return  after  35 
years,"  Sheehan  said,  "to  see  the 
changes  at  Saint  George's  and 
the  perseverance  of  the  Jesuits 
despite  the  severe  economic 
problems  on  the  island." 

Thus  began  our  work  in  Ja- 
maica. We  were  housed  at  Saint 
George's  College,  right  in  the 
heart  of  Kingston.  Each  morn- 
ing we  attended  Mass,  praying 
for  the  strength  of  mind  and  body 
to  adapt  to  the  day's  new  experi- 
ences. We  rotated  among  four 
sites:  Riverton  City,  Saint 
Margaret's  Community  Center, 
Mother  Teresa's  Missionaries  of 
Charity  Shelter  and  Saint 
Monica's  Home. 

Riverton  City  refers  to  the 
municipal  dump  outside 
Kingston.  It  has  very  scant  land- 
fill covering  dozens  of  acres  of 
garbage  and  trash.  On  this  dump 
live  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  This 
"site,"  our  first  cultural  immer- 
sion, provoked  intense  surprise. 
Some  5,000  people  lived  in  one- 


SAME  TIME  NEXT  YEAR 

Jamaica  Alumni  Experience  1997 


Purpose:  To  provide  art  international  volunteer  opportunity  for 
alumni.  The  program  is  designed  to  give  alumni  an  immersion  ex- 
perience in  another  culture,  working  with  those  of  greatest  need. 

Dates:  Saturday,  March  15  to  Sunday,  March  23,  1997 

Description:  Open  to  14  alumni  who  will  work  at  several  sites  in 
Kingston  (see  accompanying  story  for  more  detail). 

Participants  are  asked  to  attend  an  orientation  weekend — Satur- 
day, February  1  to  Sunday,  February  2 — at  Campion  Center  in 
Weston,  MA.  This  weekend  is  to  learn  more  about  the  program, 
meet  other  participants,  and  hear  from  undergraduates  who  have 
done  service  in  Jamaica.  The  cost  of  the  weekend  is  $75. 

The  cost  of  the  trip  is  $75/day,  for  a  total  of  $600  for  the  eight 
days,  which  includes  lodging,  meals  and  all  local  transportation. 
Participants  will  arrange  their  own  air  travel. 

For  more  information:  Call  Maura  Scully  at  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  (61 7)  552-4569  or  the  Ignacio  Volunteer  Program  at 
(617)  552-351 4. 


room  shacks  made  of  cardboard, 
discarded  lumber  or  corrugated 
zinc  scraps,  with  no  power  or 
water.  A  single  standpipe  with  a 
feeble  stream  was  the  sole  source 
of  water  for  this  community.  The 
conditions  were  truly  dismal. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  unbe- 
lievable site  were  a  number  of 
clues  that  hope  springs  eternal. 
One  family  had  painted  their  hut 
pink  and  blue,  with  delicate  trim. 
Another  had  so  many  thriving 
plants  that  their  tiny  courtyard 
was  actually  pleasant. 

In  Riverton  City,  we  worked 
at  a  small  school  center  for  200 
pre-school  children.  Here,  four 
classes  met  each  weekday  for  or- 
ganized involvement  with  games 
and  getting  along  and  sharing. 
We  helped  out  in  the  school  and 
played  with  the  children;  the  Ja- 
maican volunteer  teachers  truly 
were  delighted  with  our  assis- 
tance. These  children  clamored 
for  love  and  attention,  wanting 
to  be  held  and  hugged;  most  are 
from  single  family  homes. 

Several  of  us  visited  the  eld- 
erly who  were  unable  to  make  it 
to  the  small  health  clinic  attached 
to  the  school.  The  gratitude  for 
talking,  listening,  checking  their 
blood  pressure,  looking  at  their 
unbandaged  injured  feet  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  look  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.  The  warm  reception 
of  our  alumni  group  and  accep- 
tance of  simple  ministrations  was 
emotionally  moving. 

Another  site  we  visited  was 
Saint  Margaret's  Center,  which 
provides  services  for  teenagers. 
Pregnant  girls,  1 1  to  17  years  of 
age,  received  remedial  school- 
ing, and  learned  to  sew  and  care 
for  their  infants.  There  were  also 
woodworking  and  tailor  training 
shops  for  boys  whose  families 
could  not  afford  to  register  them 
in  the  public  schools.  Our  group 
painted  bathrooms,  made  library 
space  ready,  and  counselled  some 
of  the  young  girls  and  boys. 

The  third  site  to  which  we 
rotated  was  an  immaculate  shel- 
ter for  the  elderly  and  disengaged 


conducted  by  Mother  Teresa's 
Missionaries  of  Charity.  All  the 
residents  were  quietly,  cleanly, 
and  serenely  waiting  to  meet 
their  Lord — better  housed  and 
fed  than  at  any  time  in  their  lives. 
We  bathed,  shaved  and  dressed 
some  residents,  and  spent  time 
visiting  with  them. 

And  what  fascinating  people 
they  were!  Among  their  com- 
pany was  a  90-year-old  Cuban 
woman  who  had  been  an  opera 
singer,  and  a  sea  captain  in  his 
eighties  who  knew  countless 
songs.  We  also  encountered  a 
40-year-old  women  with  AIDS 
who  had  been  a  prostitute  so  she 
could  provide  for  her  three  chil- 
dren. While  she  was  treated  with 
dignity  and  love,  her  heart  was 
outside  the  walls,  wondering  who 
was  caring  for  her  children. 

The  last  afternoon  of  our  stay, 
we  visited  Saint  Monica's  Home, 
and  entertained  a  group  of  eld- 
erly men  and  women,  including 
several  with  leprosy,  with  guitar 
and  song.  One  patient,  George 
McPhee,  eloquently  described 
how  peaceful  it  was  to  be  in  God's 
waiting  room,  and  be  blessed  with 
good  fortune.  And  this  from  a 
man  who  was  blind,  and  had  no 
fingers  or  feet.  He  played  his 
harmonica  accompanied  by  a 
blind,  almost  limbless  leper, 
Lillian  Marshall — and  our  sob- 
bing chorale. 

In  one  week,  we  did  not  cure 
any  malady,  teach  a  memorable 
syllable  or  relieve  a  single  pau- 
per. However,  we  gave  of  our- 
selves by  visiting  the  homebound 
and  listening  to  anyone  who 
wanted  our  ear.  We  provided 
simple  ministrations  for  those 
unable  to  do  for  themselves — 
painting,  scrubbing  and  enter- 
taining with  joy  and  song. 

Every  one  of  us  came  home 
blessed  and  enriched  in  a  way  we 
had  not  previously  imagined.  The 
next  trip  is  already  planned  for 
next  March  (see  "Same  time  next 
year"  on  this  page).  Won't  you 
join  us? 
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PROGRAMS      &      EVENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

School  of  Nursing 

The  School  of  Nursing  50th  an- 
niversary committee  is  assem- 
bling memorabilia  to  be  displayed 
at  the  celebration  April  4  and  5. 
Anyone  with  nursing  memora- 
bilia to  loan  should  call  Joellen 
Hawkins  at  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing at  (617)  552-4252. 

BENEFITS 

Second  Helping  Black  Tie 
Gala 

A  benefit  for  Second  Helping, 
the  Alumni  Association's  perish- 
able food  rescue  program,  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  April  5,  1997 
at  Fenway  Park's  600  Club  in 
Boston.  The  Gala  will  feature 
the  best  in  food  and  wine  from  20 
of  Boston's  best  caterers,  while 
both  live  and  silent  auctions  will 
provide  spirited  entertainment. 

Tickets  are  $100  per  person 
and  can  be  purchased  by  calling 
the  Alumni  Association  at  (800) 
669-8430.  Thanks  to  the  Gala, 
Second  Helping  provided 
400,000  meals  to  Greater 
Boston's  hungry  last  year. 

Auction  prizes  are  also 
needed,  and  can  be  donated  by 
calling  the  Alumni  Association  at 
(800)  669-8430. 

CAREER  SERVICES 

The  Career  Center,  at  38  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  is  open 
throughout  the  year.  Hours  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  are  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, 9  a.m. -4:30  p.m.  and 
Wednesday,  9  a.m. -7:30  p.m. 
Services  of  special  interest  to 
alumni  include  job  listings  (now 
available  on-line),  the  Career  In- 
formation Network,  and  the  Ca- 
reer Resource  Library.  Call  (617) 
552-3430  for  more  info.  For  up- 
to-date  info,  on  career  work- 
shops, call  the  Career  Center's 
voice  menu  at  (617)  552-4774 
and  press  4  for  the  events  line. 


CONTINUING  LEARNING 

Alumni  Admission  Night 

An  informal  session  for  children 
of  alumni  and  their  parents  on 
Monday,  January  13, 1997.  Rep- 
resentative from  Undergraduate 
Admission,  Financial  Aid  and 
Housing  will  be  on  hand  to  dis- 
cuss procedures  and  policies. 
Questions  are  encouraged.  To 
register,  call  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at (800)  669-8430. 

The  Institute  For  Learning 
in  Retirement  (ILR) 

ILR  is  a  program  of  peer  learn- 
ing for  retired  and  semi-retired 
persons.  Tuition  is  $125  per  se- 
mester for  one  course  and  $150 
per  semester  for  two  courses. 
Classes  take  place  at  Alumni 
House  during  the  day  and  are 
open  to  all. 

Among  courses  offered  this 
spring  are:  The  Art  and  Artists  of 
Our  Times;  Current  Events;  Ex- 
amination of  World  Economic/ 
Environmental  Trends;  Experi- 
ence of  Fine  Literature;  Great 
Decisions  1996,  The  Truman 
Era;  America  the  Beautiful; 
Jerusalem;  John  and  the  New  Mil- 
lennium; Shakespeare  Revisited; 
China:  The  Awakening  Dragon; 
Roosevelt  &  Churchill:  Giants  of 
their  Age;  Geography:  The  New 
England  Landscape;  Ireland: 
Religion  &  Politics;  The  ABCs 
of  Opera;  and  Exploring  Greater 
Boston's  Art  Museums. 

Spring  semester  begins  Janu- 
ary 27.  Call  the  ILR  office  at 
(617)  552-2950  to  receive  an  ap- 
plication. 

GIFTS 

The  Alumni  Association  offers 
quality  gift  products  for  all  occa- 
sions, which  are  trademarked  and 
limited  edition.  Call  the  Alumni 
Office  at  1-800-669-8430  for  a 
merchandise  list  and  to  receive 
detailed  brochures. 


MUSIC 

Boston  College  Chorale 

The  long-awaited  Chorale  CD, 
Christmas  at  Boston  College,  is 
finally  here!  The  CDs  are  $15 
and  can  be  purchased  through 
the  Chorale  office  by  calling  (617) 
552-4306.  The  spring  concert 
will  be  held  Saturday,  April  19  at 
Trinity  Chapel  on  Newton  Cam- 
pus. Tickets  are  $12,  and  can  also 
be  purchased  by  calling  the  Cho- 
rale office. 

PUBLICATIONS 

1995  Alumni  Directory 

A  handsome,  hardcover  volume 
and  handy  reference  tool  that  or- 
ganizes alumni  three  different 
ways:  alphabetically,  by  class  and 
geographically.  The  geographic 
section  also  includes  alumni  job 
fields,  making  it  a  helpful  net- 
working tool.  Cost  is  $39.95  plus 
shipping  and  handling.  Call  1- 
800-375-2586  to  order. 

Eagle  Action! 

An  independent  magazine  de- 
voted exclusively  to  BC  athletics, 
featuring  schedules,  recruiting 
news,  alumni  updates  and  more. 
All  3  3  intercollegiate  sports  pro- 
grams are  covered.  For  subscrip- 
tion rates  and  info.,  call  1-800- 
883-7024. 

The  Heights 

The  Heights,  BC's  independent 
student  newspaper,  is  available 
through  mail  subscription.  In- 
terested alumni  can  write  to  The 
Heights,  Boston  College, 
McElroy  113,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
02167,  or  call  (617)  552-3548. 

Sub  Turri 

Sub  Turri,  the  BC  yearbook,  has 
a  large  number  of  editions  left 
from  '88,  '89,  '90,  '91  and  '92. 
Sub  Turri  will  soon  be  moving  to 
new  office  space,  and  is  willing  to 
part  with  these  overruns  for  the 
$5  per  issue.  To  order,  call  Sub 
Turri  at  (617)  552-0898. 


SPIRITUAL 

Advent  Day  of  Recollection 

A  quiet  prayerful  reflection  will 
be  offered  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 14,  quite  apart  from  the 
bustle  of  the  holiday  season.  The 
day  begins  at  9  a.m.  with  conti- 
nental breakfast,  includes  lunch 
and  concludes  with  the  Sunday 
liturgy  at  4  p.m.  The  cost  is  $25 
per  person,  and  dress  is  casual. 
Register  by  calling  the  Alumni 
Association  at  (800)  669-8430. 

Marriage  Preparation 

The  Chaplain's  Office  sponsors 
this  program  for  engaged 
couples,  combining  presenta- 
tions from  married  couples  with 
conversation  and  reflection 
among  participants.  Dates  for 
the  1 997  seminars  are  Jan.  22,25 
and  26;  and  April  2,  5  and  6.  To 
register,  call  the  University 
Chaplain's  Office  at  (617)  552- 
3475. 

TRAVEL 

The  Alumni  Association  is  spon- 
soring four  exciting  trips  this 
academic  year  to  exotic  destina- 
tions overseas  and  in  the  US. 
Call  the  Alumni  Office  at  1  -800- 
669-8430  for  a  list  of  trips  and  to 
receive  detailed  brochures. 

YOUNG  ALUMNI  CLUB  OF 
BOSTON 

The  Young  Alumni  Club  of  Bos- 
ton is  sponsoring  their  annual 
Christmas  Mass  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 15  at  noon  in  Saint 
Mary's  Chapel  on  the  main  cam- 
pus. Committee  meetings  are 
held  the  second  Wednesday  of 
every  month  at  7  p.m.  at  Alumni 
House;  all  are  welcome.  For  fur- 
ther information,  call  the  Alumni 
Association  at  1-800-669-8430. 
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Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
825  Centre  Street 
Newton  02158 

Daniel  J.  Breen  passed  away  on  July 
30,  two  months  short  of  his  100th 
birthday.  He  was  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  class.  He  was  born  in 
South  Boston  on  Oct.  4,  1886  and 
died  in  Plymouth  where  he  lived 
with  his  daughter  for  the  past  two 
years.  Previously  he  lived  in 
Hopedale  with  his  son,  and  prior  to 
that,  he  was  a  long  time  resident  of 
N.  Bellingham,  where  the  funeral 
was  held  (St.  Brendan's).  His  wife 
Celia  passed  away  in  1 98 3 .  He  is  sur- 
vived by  three  children,  Daniel  T., 
Barbara  Cabral,  and  Frances  Sakata, 
(daughter  Dorothy  Van  Osdol  passed 
away  in  1994),  six  grandchildren, 
and  six  great  grandchildren.  As  a 
young  man,  Mr.  Breen  taught  at  BC 
High,  and  later  in  the  Bellingham 
schools.  He  was  very  proud  of  BC  all 
of  his  life  and  wore  his  eagle  pin 
constantly,  as  well  as  his  BC  sweater. 
He  loved  sports  (he  was  an  ardent 
Red  Sox  fan),  politics  and  crossword 
puzzles,  and  enjoyed  a  clear  mind 
and  a  sharp  wit  to  the  very  end  of  his 
long  life.  Mr.  Breen  was  one  of  two 
bat  boys  at  the  first  game  at  Fenway 
Park  against  the  Chicago  White  Sox. 
He  remembered  Boston  as  a  boy, 
when  Back  Bay  was  not  completely 
filled  in;  and  remembered  the  East 
Boston  ferry  he  rode  in  his  child- 
hood before  the  tunnels  were  built. 
His  memory  was  fantastic  and  he 
spoke  often  of  BC  and  how  it  looked 
in  1920  when  it  had  few  buildings 
and  was  considered  "out  in  the  coun- 
try." Our  sympathies  to  the  Breen 
family. 
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William  E.  O'Brien 

900  Arbor  Lake  Drive,  Apt.  304 

Naples,  FL  33963 

(813)592-0393 

I  celebrated  my  93rd  birthday  on 
July  28,  and  thought  I  might  be  the 
oldest  living  graduate.  However,  I 
received  a  note  from  Thomas 
McCarthy,  24  Salem  Street,  Lynn 
01905,  telling  me  that  he  celebrated 
his  94th  birthday  on  June  10,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  his  100th  birth- 
day. I  know  Tom  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  of  us.  Why  not  write  him? 
Congratulations,  Tom,  on  32  years 
of  retirement  after  38  years  teaching 
at  Peabody  High  School. 
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Charles  E.  Schroeder 
6735  Parkside  Drive 
New  Port  Richey,  FL  34653 
(813)  847-1092 

I  received  a  letter  from  Francis  Jake 
Smith  of  Charlestown.  I  answered 
his  letter  and  received  another  letter 
from  him.  Let  me  quote  one  of  his 
sentences:  "It  is  incredible  to  think 
that  we  graduated  from  BC  70  years 
ago.  I  still  subtract  1926  from  1996 
to  see  if  my  arithmetic  is  right."  P.S. 
I  was  91  years  old  on  Sept.  5th.'" 
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Maurice  J.  Downey 
15  Dell  Ave. 
Hyde  Park  02 1  36 
(617)361-0752 

Fred  L'Ecuyer  and  Bernie  McCabe 

are  still  Cape  Codders  and  enjoying 
to  the  fullest  the  beautiful  summer 
weather  of  the  region.  •  Frank 
Phelan  of  Palm  Peach  was  in  town 
recenty  to  attend  the  memorial  lit- 
urgy for  his  wife.  While  here,  he  also 
was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Shaw  Society  a  fund  raising  ac- 
tivity of  our  college.  •  Jim  Duffy, 
from  all  accounts,  is  stilll  playing  a 
reasonably  good  game  of  golf  on  the 
Wollaston  links.  •  Gene  Plocienic 
is  still  in  a  Providence  assisted  living 
home,  but  spends  each  weekend  at 
the  home  of  one  of  his  daughters. 
Here's  hoping  that  our  football  team 
will  have  a  winning  season  and  that 
they  will  play  in  a  bowl  game.  Enjoy 
the  fall  season. 
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Robert  T.  Hughes,  Esq. 
3  Ridgeway  Road 
Wellesley  02 1  8 1 
(617)235-4199 
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Charles  A.  McCarthy 
208 1  Beacon  Street 
Waban  02168 
(617)244-9025 

The  attrition  continues!  Jim 
McGann  died  last  New  Year's  Day. 
A  truly  wonderful  person  and  loyal 
alumnus.  Our  sympathy  goes  to  his 
wife,  Catherine.  Also,  Rev.  Joseph 
Martus,  SJ  on  June   15.  He  had 


taught  at  Holy  Cross  until  retire- 
ment. May  they  both  rest  in  peace.  • 
Early  in  June,  Dr.  Jim  Carolan  in- 
vited John  Farrily  and  myself  to  a 
power  lunch  at  Charles  River  Coun- 
try Club.  We  were  going  to  make 
big  plans  for  the  future  of  the  class. 
I  don't  know  what  transpired  there 
as  I  had  to  cancel  out  because  of  an 
accident  at  home.  Mary  tripped  and 
fell  on  the  staircase  resulting  in  a 
visit  to  the  Newton-Wellesley  ER. 
No  broken  bones,  but  a  lot  of  sore 
muscles  and  a  lacerated  hand.  She  is 
coming  along  nicely  now  due  to  my 
skilled  nursing  care.  As  for  me,  I  am 
recovering  from  four  weeks  of  cook- 
ing, cleaning,  housemaid's  knee  and 
dishpan  hands.  •  One  of  the  unex- 
pected perks  of  this  job  is  the  corre- 
spondence I  receive  from  the  families 
of  our  classmates.  I  have  received 
nice  notes  from  Jim  Reagan's  daugh- 
ter, Betsy  Zenger,  of  Wrightstown; 
Pat  Kenney's  daughter,  Peg;  and 
likewise  from  Mary  Jane  Higgins 
(Dr.  Frank  Higgins).  •  A  message 
from  Catherine  T.  Powers  informs 
me  that  her  husband,  John  O.  Pow- 
ers passed  away  Feb.  1994.  My  last 
meeting  with  John  was  at  our  50th. 
May  he  rest  in  peace.  Apparently,  we 
missed  this  one.  •Another  note  from 
Joe  Donovan  (Fr.  Victor,  CP).  He 
is  still  active,  helping  out  at  a  parish 
near  Worcester.  He  writes  "there  is 
a  rumor  around  that  there's  an  old 
guy  hearing  confessions,  so  there 
are  long  lines  at  my  box.  Boy,  will 
they  be  surprised! "  By  the  way,,  Joe's 
address  is:  Holy  Family  Monastery, 
303  Tunxis  Road,  West  Hartford, 
CT  06107.  He  would  love  to  hear 
from  you.  •  Due  to  a  typing  error, 
John  Covery  was  incorrectly  listed 
as  John  Corkery  in  the  last  issue.  We 
apologize  for  the  mistake.  •  While 
most  people  are  looking  forward  to 
the  millennium,  the  Corporal's 
Guard  of  1930  is  looking  to  its  70th! 
Health  and  benediction,  as  the  old 
Cardinal  used  to  say. 
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Thomas  W.  Crosby,  Esq. 
New  Pond  Village  Suite  B306 
1  80  Main  Street 
Walpole  02081 
(508)  660-1174 

The  Class  extends  its  cordial  wel- 
come to  Rev.  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ 
as  president  of  BC.  We  wish  him  the 
outstanding  success  of  Rev.  J.  Donald 
Monan,  SJ  who  now  assumes  the 
new  post  of  university  chancellor.  • 
Sadly,  we  report  the  death  of 
Laurence  Fowler  and  express  our 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH 

Have  you  recently  moved, 
changed  jobs  or  gotten 
married?  Call  us  to  update 
your  record  so  we  can 
keep  you  up-to-date  on 
friends,  classmates  and  BC 
happenings.  You  can  call 
(617)  552-3440  to  change 
your  record  by  phone,  fax 
(617)552-0077,  e-mail 
infoserv@hermes.bc.edu,  or 
drop  a  postcard  to  Boston 
College  Information  Ser- 
vices, More  Hall  220, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 


condolence  to  his  wife  Ellen  and  the 
Fowler  family.  •  Our  joint  reunion 
with  the  Class  of  '32  was  a  happy 
occasion.  The  co-mingling  of  the 
two  classes  resulted  in  many  pleas- 
ant exchanges  of  old  time  friend- 
ships. Rev.  Bill  Donlon 
concelebrated  the  memorial  Mass 
with  Rev.  Tim  Sullivan;  the  homily 
offered  by  Father  Bill  was  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  occasion.  Inci- 
dentally, the  idea  for  the  joint 
reunion  was  made  by  Ralph 
Cochrane,  and  it  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  suggestion.  It  being  our 
65th  anniversary,  the  Class  was  the 
invited  guest  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  as  such  we  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  Association,  John 
Wissler  and  his  staff  for  their  kind- 
ness. The  attendees  were:  Bill 
Bennett,  Dr.  Joe  Bradley,  Tom 
Crosby,  Ralph  Cochrane,  Mike 
Curran,  Father  Bill  Donlan,  Don 
MacDonald,  Tom  Maguire,  Father 
Tim  Sullivan,  Al  Thiebault  and 
Frank  Romeo.  •  A  bit  of  personal 
news:  as  the  heading  of  this  column 
notes,  your  scribe  is  a  resident  of 
New  Pond  Village  (an  elderly  com- 
plex). I  am  particularly  happy  to  re- 
port that  Maurice  Downey  '28  and 
his  dog,  Ping  Pong,  have  joined  me 
as  residents.  Therefore,  as  the  scrip- 
ture so  states —  "where  two  or  more 
BCers  are  gathered  together,  we  shall 
organize  a  Boston  College  club."  • 
As  we  are  closing  ranks,  it  is  vital  that 
we  keep  the  lines  of  communication 
open,  so  I  again  urgently  request 
that  you  and/or  your  family  keep  us 
informed  in  order  that  this  column 
be  worthy  of  its  space. 
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Walter  M.  Drohan 
85  Nelson  Street 
Winchester  01 890 
(617)729-2899 

The  64th  anniversary  was  held  June 
7  in  conjunction  with  the  Class  of 
1931.  The  1 1  am  Mass  was  celebrated 
in  Trinity  Chapel  on  the  Newton 
campus.  FY.  Bill  Donlon  '3 1  was  cel- 
ebrant with  Fr.  Tom  Sullivan  '3 1 
and  Fr.  Ed  Nowlan  as  con-cel- 
ebrants. Fred  Meier  chaired  the 
meeting.  Peter  Quinn,  with  his  usual 
penetrating  poise  and  good  humor, 
anecdoted  interesting  happenings  of 
present  and  past  years.  The  attend- 
ees included:  Fr.  Ed  Nowlan,  Ed  and 
Ellen  Driscoll,  Jim  and  Mildred 
Donovan,  Ed  and  Mary  Hurley, 
Gerry  Kelley,  Louis  DeAngelis,  Dan 
Larkin,  Fred  and  Louise  Meier, 
Francis  Moynihan,  Peter  and  Nancy 
Quinn,  Andy  Spognardi,  Eleanor 
Cahill  (widow  of  Dan)  and  Mrs.  Alvin 
Ricci  (widow  of  Al).  •  Louise  and 
Fred  Meier  have  moved  to 
Greenville,  DE.  Their  new  address 
is  229B  Presidential  Dr.,  Greenville, 
DE,  19807.  The  move  brings  them 
closer  to  the  grandchildren  and  Dr. 
Fred,  Jr.,  who  is  practicing  medicine 
in  that  area.  •  Ellen  and  Ed  Driscoll 
are  the  proud  parents  of  Ed  Terry 
Driscoll  '69,  the  new  athletic  direc- 
tor for  the  300-year-old  prestigious 
William  and  Mary  College  in 
Williamsburg,  VA.  Terry,  who  ma- 
jored in  biology,  earned  academic 
honors  both  at  BC  and  nationally  as 
a  scholar  athlete,  and  as  an  ail-Ameri- 
can basketball  player.  The  very 
strong  background  in  academics 
coupled  with  outstanding  leadership 
skills  in  management  were  para- 
mount reasons  for  his  selection  as 
director.  Maroon  and  gold  blood 
runs  deep  in  the  Driscoll  family: 
Terry's  Uncle  Dan  is  also  a  BC  '32er; 
brother  Thomas  78,  LAW '81  isVP 
in  government  relations  at  Liberty 
Mutual;  sister,  Bernice  '73  now  re- 
sides in  Mission  Vejo,  CA.  His 
brother,  Michael,  BU  '71  (how  did 
he  escape  us?)  is  a  partner  in  a  very 
successful  insurance  agency  in  Bos- 
ton. •  We  of  the  Class  of '32,  begin- 
ning our  65th  reunion  year,  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  two  great  all- 
Americans:  Doug  Flutie,  our  first 
and  only  Heisman  trophy  winner, 
for  the  miracle  over  Miami;  Fr. 
Monan,  who  transformed  a  com- 
muter college  into  a  national  univer- 
sity of  reknown.  Father  Monan  and 
Doug,  we  salute  you! 
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John  F.  Desmond 
780  S.  Main  Street 
Centerville  02632 
(508)  775-5492 
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Herbert  A.  Kenny 
804  Summer  Street 
Manchester  01944 

In  the  past  six  months,  we  lost  two 
classmates,  Bob  Sullivan  and  Jim 
Deary.  Robert  L.  Sullivan  was  a 
triple  Eagle:  BC  High  '30,  BC  '34, 
and  BC  Law  '37.  He  practiced  law  in 
Cambridge  for  many  years  before 
turning  to  Watertown  where  he 
made  his  home.  In  World  War  II,  he 
was  a  squadron  adjutant  with  the 
454th  Bob  Group  serving  in  North 
Africa  and  in  Italy,  returning  in  '45 
to  resume  his  law  practice.  Besides 
pursuing  his  law  practice,  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  an  insurance  agency  in 
Cambridge  and  a  past  president  of 
the  Putnam  Square  Businessmen's 
Association.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Lillian  Burns  Sullivan;  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Ruth  Carlson  and  Louise 
Sullivan;  and  five  grandchildren.  A 
son,  Robert  D.  predeceased  him.  The 
funeral  mass  was  offered  at  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  Church  in  Belmont;  Rev. 
Jack  Saunders  was  a  concelebrant. 
James  J.  Deary  of  Wallingford,  CT 
took  degrees  at  the  graduate  school 
and  at  the  Law  School  before  join- 
ing the  FBI  in  '41.  He  was  a  special 
agent  and  worked  in  Detroit,  New 
Haven,  Washington  and  Boston 
until  '46  when  he  left  to  become  VP 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  He  returned 
to  the  FBI  in  '49  serving  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  for  a  year  before 
going  to  New  Haven  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  retired  in  '77.  In 
Connecticut  he  helped  write  legisla- 
tion for  the  state  that  took  effect  in 
'65  requiring  new  police  officers  to 
take  a  standard  training  course.  He 
also  helped  write  legislation  that  cre- 
ated the  Connecticut  Police  Acad- 
emy in  Meriden.  His  work  in  training 
police  officers  was  highly  praised.  • 
Stephen  Hansbury  reports  that  he 
has  given  up  the  game  of  golf,  mak- 
ing the  fairways  again  safe  for  his 
fellow  Rockport  residents.  •  Neal 
Holland  on  the  other  hand  is  still 
digging  divots  down  in  Yarmouth 
abetted  on  occasion  by  Bill  Parks. 
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Edward  T.  Sullivan 
286  Adams  Street 
Milton  02 186 

We  are  asking  those  members  of  the 
class  who  were  disappointed  in  our 
not  succeeding  in  arranging  a  soft- 
ball  game  for  Class  Day  to  keep  in 
shape  during  the  winter.  We  will  try 
again  next  spring.  Find  a  gym  where 
you  can  get  into  a  volleyball  game.  • 
To  begin,  we  have  a  note  from  Dan 
Holland  who,  we  are  happy  to  re- 
port, is  feeling  much  better.  He 
writes,  "At  the  President's  Circle 
Dinner,  the  class  was  represented  by 
Jim  McDonough,  Anne  and  Milton 
Borenstein,  and  Mona  and  Dan 
Holland.  The  occasion  provided  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  greetings 
with  Sam  Gerson  '63,  Mike's  son, 
and  with  Ed  O'Brien,  St.  Louis  mem- 
ber of  the  BC  Alumni  Board  and  son 
of  the  late  Alice  and  Ed  O'Brien.  • 
At  Commencement,  the  young  men 
in  top  hats  and  morning  gear,  Bob 
Griffin,  Mark  Holland,  and  Bob 
Maguire,  members  of  the  Class  of 
'71,  were  sons  of  classmates  of  ours. 
•  Milton  Borenstein  has  brought 
credit  to  his  Alma  Mater  through 
the  years  in  social  and  business  circles 
where  BC  is  not  well  known.  His 
ability  and  enthusiasm  have  brought 
him  many  honors,  among  which  are: 
outstanding  BC  alumnus,  repre- 
sentative to  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  member  of  the  BC  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  president  of  the 
Temple  Kehillath  Israel  in 
Brookline.  Much  of  the  credit  should 
go  to  his  wife  Anne,  who  has  been 
with  him  every  step  of  the  way.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  is  jusdy  proud  of  the  fact 
that  a  case  he  won  in  the  US  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  has  been  cited  by 
other  lawyers  three  times  in  the  last 
five  years.  •  We  caught  up  with  Joe 
Ryan,  the  one  from  Peabody,  in 
Valparaiso,  IN,  the  home  territory 
of  his  wife  Mary.  Joe  is  bright  and 
cheery  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  on 
a  portable  oxygen  tank  due  to  chemi- 
cals he  inhaled  as  a  young  man  at 
GTE  Sylvania's  plant  in  his  home- 
town. Call  him  at  219-464-4066. 
Otherwise  the  Sylvania  story  is  a 
happy  one.  Joe  went  from  a 
depression-era  job  on  the  assembly 
line,  to  the  law  department  with  a 
degree  from  BC  Law,  to  chief  patent 
attorney.  When  he  was  picked  to 
head  up  the  the  patent  office,  he  was 
surprised.  He  said  to  the  boss,  "But 
I  have  no  engineering  background." 
And  the  boss  replied,  "With  a  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  from  BC,  I  know 
you  can  write  a  correct  sentence. 


The  engineering  you  can  pick  as  you 
go  along."  Joe's  five  kids  are  all  in 
this  area.  His  son,  John,  is  financial 
officer  for  the  town  of  Lexington.  • 
The  other  Joe  Ryan,  from  Jamaica 
Plain,  I  regret  to  report,  died  in  '86 
and  news  of  his  death  never  reached 
the  Alumni  Office.  His  widow, 
Elinor,  told  a  touching  story  of  their 
happy  life  together.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  St.  Mary's  Chapel  in  1941 
and  shortly  afterwards,  in  1942,  Joe 
went  into  the  Navy  as  an  ensign.  He 
was  gone  for  four  years,  with  service 
in  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  came  home  a  lieu- 
tenant commander.  With  his  Naval 
experience,  he  was  welcomed  at 
General  Dynamics  in  Quincy,  and 
spent  his  working  career  there  in  a 
number  of  executive  positions.  • 
Charlie  Gentile  and  his  wife  Helen 
have  retired  to  Fort  Meyers,  FL. 
Charlie,  too,  saw  military  service  in 
World  War  II-two  years  as  a  corpo- 
ral in  a  tank  battalion  in  the  thick  of 
the  fighting,  ending  up  in  the  battle 
of  the  Elbe  River.  Charlie  spent  his 
life  in  social  work  after  earning  his 
graduate  degree  from  BC.  For  17 
years  he  served  as  associate  commis- 
sioner of  child  welfare  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  working  with  other 
familiar  people  like  Bobby  Ott  '34 
and  our  own  beloved  Bobby  Curran. 
Helen  and  Charlie  have  four  chil- 
dren, all  successful  in  careers  that 
vary  from  pediatrics  to  forestry.  • 
We  end  up,  as  usual,  on  a  sad  note. 
John  Ryan  died  on  May  4th,  last. 
John  showed  what  stuff  he  was  made 
of  early  on  with  that  two-hour  daily 
commute  from  Rockland  to  the 
Heights  via  the  vintage  buses  and 
streetcars  of  the  '30s.  In  the  Army  in 
World  War  II  he  made  it  to  captain. 
As  a  father,  with  his  wife  Mary,  he 
raised  and  educated  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  the  two  boys  graduates  of 
BC,  Frank  '73  and  John,  Jr.  '74.  As  a 
leader  in  civic  affairs,  he  served  at 
various  times  as  chairman  of  the 
Rockland  Finance  Commission, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  chairman  of  the  Rockland 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  As  a 
teacher  and  school  administrator  he 
was  popular  in  his  home  town  and 
later  in  Brockton.  In  short,  his  life 
was  a  life  of  service. 
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Joseph  P.  Keating 
24  High  Street 
Natick01760 
(508)  653-4902 
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"Oh,  he's  been  like  this  ever 
since  he  got  his  first  gift  annuity 
check  from  Boston  College." 


"What's  up  with  Ed 
these  days?" 


Q 
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Support  Boston  College  and  receive 
your  first  check  December  3 1 . 


When  Ed's  CDs  were  rolling  over  last  year, 
he  doubled  his  income  by  establishing  a 
Boston  College  Gift  Annuity.  At  his  age,  72 , 
he  receives  7.2  percent  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Plus,  he  received  a  substantial  income  tax 
deduction.  And,  for  the  duration  of  his  life 
expectancy,  about  half  of  the  annuity  pay- 
ment will  be  tax-free  (federal  and  state). 


If  you  are  age  60  or  older  and  have  cash  or 
securities  that  just  aren'tyieldingwhatyou'd 
hoped  they  would,  return  the  form  below 
and  see  what  BC  can  do  for  you.  The  rates 
increase  from  6.1  percent  for  age  60  to  11 
percent  for  age  90  and  older.  The  minimum 
gift  is  $10,000. 


Yes,  please  tell  me  how  I  can  make  a  gift  to  Boston  College 
and  receive  an  annuity  for  life. 

I  have  included  Boston  College  in  my  will. 


NAME 

DATE  OF  BIRTH 

ADDRESS 

BC  AFFILIATION 

PHONE 

Please  include  an  example  with  my  spouse  as  second  beneficiary 
SPOUSE'S  DATE  OF  BIRTH 

Mail  to: 

Debra  Ashton 

Office  of  Gift  and  Estate  Planning 

Boston  College 

More  Hall  220 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

Telephone:  (617)  552-3409 
Toll  Free:  1-888-752-6438 
Fax:  (617)  552-2894 
E-Mail:  debra.ashton@bc.edu 
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Angelo  A.  DiMattia 
82  Perthshire  Road 
Brighton  02135 
(617)782-3078 

Another  summer  has  come  and  gone, 
much  too  soon  for  some  of  us  and 
perhaps  a  little  too  late  for  others. 
The  weather  in  New  England  is  too 
fickle  and  very  changeable  accord- 
ing to  Mark  Twain;  many  friends  of 
ours  have  picked  up  stakes  and  moved 
to  the  sunny  south  as  a  result  of  last 
winter.  My  Class  scouts  are  so  vigi- 
lant in  letting  me  know  of  what  is 
happening  to  our  Class.  They  keep 
me  informed  as  soon  as  it  happens. 
Namely  I  have  reported  the  loss  of 
our  Jesuit  scholar  Fr.  Frederick 
Adelemann.  Again  as  I  reported  Fr. 
Fred  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
Jesuits  of  the  College  and  a  chair  has 
been  donated  in  his  name  by  one  of 
his  former  students.  He  died  on  April 
7.  •  I  also  reported  the  passing  of 
John  Jack  Barrett  on  April  12.  We 
acknowledge  classmates'  passing  by 
sending  spiritual  enrollments  to  their 
families.  However  the  Alumni  Of- 
fice sent  me  two  new  notices  in  their 
latest  correspondence.  I  regret  to 
report  the  passing  of  Richard  Cruise 
and  Demtri  Zaitz.  •  Richard 
Cruise  of  Peoria,  AZ  retired  from 
the  Waltham  Hospital  many  years 
ago  and  retired  as  city  clerk  of  Phoe- 
nix, AZ  in  May.  There  is  no  family 
listed  in  our  latest  survey  at  our  50th 
Anniversary.  We  know  that  he  listed 
his  wife  Carolyn  and  we  will  send 
her  the  remembrance  of  the  Class.  • 
It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  I  report 
the  passing  of  Dimmy  on  Jan.  26. 
The  funeral  was  private.  He  was  a 
gentle  giant,  a  starter  in  football  and 
track.  He  made  the  Olympics  in  track 
as  a  shot  putter.  His  famous  expres- 
sion was  "Never  too  weak  to  work; 
never  too  poor  to  pray."  We  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Anna  and  their  two  children.  •  I 
received  a  call  several  months  ago 
from  Kenneth  Carter  about  the 
passing  of  his  wife  Marie,  a  graduate 
of  Emmanuel  College  and  a  substi- 
tute teacher  at  Madonna  Hall  in 
Marlboro.  We  extend  to  Kenneth 
and  their  five  sons  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. •  Dick  O'Connell  inquired 
about  Tilley  Ferdenzi  and  I  wish  to 
convey  this  message  to  Til  ley's 
daughter,  Ann  deMatteo  of  Lorton, 
VA.  •  We  hope  we  don't  experience 
another  severe  winter.  Please  re- 
member in  our  prayers  our  sick  class- 
mates and  our  deceased. 
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Thomas  F.  True,  Jr. 
37  Pomfret  Street 
W.  Roxbury02132 
(617)327-7281 

On  Aug.  8  we  lost  one  of  our  most 
active  classmates.  On  that  day  Dick 
Canavan  passed  away.  He  had  really 
done  more  for  our  class  than 
anyone-arranging  reunions,  dinners, 
lunches,  etc.  To  Dick's  daughter 
Kathy  we  offer  our  sincere  sympa- 
thy. Herb  Scannell  and  his  wife 
attended  the  wake.  We  also  met 
Honey  O'Hare  (Mary  Canavan's  sis- 
ter), Joe  Home  and  Barney 
O'Leary  and  their  wives.  Bill  Finan 
sent  a  $  1 00  donation  to  the  Jesuits  in 
Weston  in  Dick's  memory.  •  Just  as 
we  are  writing  these  notes  we  read 
about  the  death  of  Msgr.  Frank 
Sexton.  He  had  been  living  at  St. 
Patrick's  Manor  in  Framingham.  His 
last  assignment  before  his  retirement 
had  been  chancellor  of  the  Archdio- 
cese, a  post  he  held  for  four  years. 
Before  that  he  had  been  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's  in  Brookline  for  20  years. 
Let  us  remember  them  both  in  our 
prayers.  •  Bill  Finan  is  arranging  a 
class  golf  outing  in  Oct.  Anyone  in- 
terested can  contact  him  in  Needham 
at  (617)  444-1948.  He  also  plans  to 
have  a  brunch  in  Nov.  Any  sugges- 
tion, please  call  Bill.  •  Bob  Power  is 
recovering  from  a  hip  operation  and 
is  recuperating  at  the  Boston  Reha- 
bilitation Center  on  Centre  Street 
in  Roslindale.  He  would  appreciate 
having  visitors  there.  •John  O'Neill, 
visiting  from  North  Carolina,  played 
a  round  of  golf  with  Bill  Finan  while 
here.  •  Looking  forward  to  a  suc- 
cessful football  season.  Planning  on 
going  to  Florida  to  the  Miami  game 
and  visiting  two  of  our  sons. 
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William  E.  McCarthy 
39  Fairway  Drive 
W.  Newton  02 1 65 
(617)  332-5196 
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Daniel  J.  Griffin 

1 70  Great  Pond  Road 

N   Andover01845 

The  class  will  hold  its  annual  Christ- 
mas Party  on  Dec.  15  in  Alumni 
House,  preceded  by  Mass  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  Chapel  on  the  Newton  Cam- 
pus. Other  details  are  as  yet  to  be 


determined,  but  you  should  reserve 
the  date  and  make  plans.  A  letter  of 
notification  will  be  sent  to  all  class 
members  or  their  widows  in  due 
course.  •  Your  prayers  and  sympa- 
thy are  requested  for  three  class- 
mates who  are  enduring  formidable 
medical  crises:  Dave  Lucey,  Tom 
Ford  and  Fr.  Paul  Nash,  SJ.  Their 
problems  are  such  that  they  will  need 
our  prayers  and  well  wishes,  which 
are  given  herewith.  •  A  niece  of  the 
Rev.  Maurice  V.  Dullea,  SJ,  who  was 
faculty  moderator  of  athletics  at  the 
college  for  many  years,  is  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  a 
scholarship  to  BC  in  his  memory. 
Although  Fr.  Dullea  did  not  come 
on  the  scene  at  BC  until  Sept.  1940, 
after  we  had  left,  he  may  have  had 
many  admirers  among  our  class- 
mates. If  you  are  among  them,  you 
are  urged  to  get  in  touch  with  Ms. 
Katherine  Dullea  Hogan,  54  Doane 
St.,  Quincy,  02169,  for  details. 
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Richard  B.  Daley 
160  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford  01730 
(617)275-7651 

John  Jack  Mulvehill,  who  passed 
away  last  year,  was  honored  recently 
— a  small  alley  behind  the  Dedham 
District  Court  was  named  "Mulvehill 
Court"  in  honor  of  him.  •  The  Rev. 
John  J.  Keohane,  EX  '41,  passed 
away  May  3 1.  •  Natalie,  the  wife  of 
John  Jansen,  passed  away  in  June.  • 
The  Communion  Breakfast  on 
Laetare  Sunday  was  well  attended: 
Bob  Sliney,  Class  agent,  reported 
that  the  list  included  the  following 
classmates:  Dr.  George  McNamara, 
Bob  Long,  Mrs.  Arthur  Jones,  Jim 
Kiely,  Fr.  Ed  Cowhig,  Leonard 
McDermott,  Ralph  Ryan,  Dick 
Daley,  John  Hayes,  Charles 
O'Rourke,  Gene  Goodreault, 
George  Kerivan,  Frank  Galvani, 
Nick  Sottile,  Frank  Hegarty,  Joseph 
McCafferty,  J.  Warren  Heffernan, 
John  Jansen.  It  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise that  a  new  assistant  football 
coach  sat  with  the  classmates  at  the 
luncheon.  We  all  wish  Philip 
Elmassian  good  luck  with  the  foot- 
ball team.  •  A  note  from  Dave 
Merrick  requested  best  wishes  to 
classmates  attending  the  Laetare 
Sunday  meeting. 
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Ernest  J.  Handy 

84  Walpole  Street  Unit  4-M 

Canton  02021 

(617)  821-4576 

The  Memorial  Mass  in  June  was 
very  well  attended.  Classmates 
present,  who  did  not  attend  in  1995, 
included  Charlie  Ahern,  Bob 
Attridge,  Leo  Benecchi,  Ronnie 
Corbett,  John  Cuono,  Jim  Hawco, 
John  Mitchell,  Joe  Marcantonio, 
Paul  O'Hara,  Paul  Traffeo,  Joe 
Veneto,  John  Lawler,  Ken  Murphy 
and  Paul  Livingston  who  came  from 
California.  Widows  present  included 
Dorothea  Cadigan,  Mary  L.  Cronin, 
Lenore  Cronin,  Frances  Curry, 
Theresa  Eliottrie  Driscoll,  Mary 
Hasenfus,  Eleanor  Maguire  and 
Nora  McCormack.  •  At  the  time  of 
the  Mass,  I  did  not  know  that  Ed 
Zabilski  had  died  March  14.  Ed,  a 
Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
served  in  the  North  African  and 
European  Theaters.  He  retired  in 
1982  as  VP  of  Old  Colony  Bank.  To 
his  wife  Helen,  son  Edward,  daugh- 
ters Cathy,  Jean  and  Ann,  our  sin- 
cere sympathies.  •  Tom  Hinchey 
and  Amby  Claus  each  had  a  grand- 
daughter graduate  from  Fontbonne 
Academy  last  June.  •  My  wife  and  I 
had  the  pleasure,  last  May,  of  being 
present  when  our  oldest  grand- 
daughter, Amy,  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  from  Occidental  College. 
We  also  witnessed  her  induction  into 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  and  her 
selection  as  one  of  three  senior  ath- 
letes of  the  year.  Her  sister,  a  dean's 
list  junior  at  Harvard  College,  is  on 
her  way  to  graduating  summa  cum 
laude.  Her  brother  graduated  from 
Boston  Latin  School  in  June  with  a 
full  four  year  college  scholarship.  • 
Jim  Stanton  wasted  very  little  time 
in  getting  back  on  the  golf  course 
following  chest  surgery  in  June.  I 
understand  his  game  is  a  bit  off.  •  In 
honor  of  their  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary, which  occurred  on  June  1, 
Rita  and  Frank  Mahoney  enjoyed  a 
trip  to  Rome,  compliments  of  their 
children.  •  The  Church  was  filled  to 
capacity,  many  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  as  Paul  Maguire's  son,  Tom, 
completed  his  assignment  as  curate 
at  St.  John's  in  Canton.  The  Recep- 
tion following  the  Mass  was  a  well 
deserved  tribute.  •  Kindly  remem- 
ber John  E.  Kelley  in  your  prayers. 
John  died  June  5  after  a  long  illness. 
He  retired  as  a  Lt.  Commander  after 
service  in  both  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War.  Sincere  sympa- 
thies to  his  wife,  Audrey,  son  Paul, 
daughters  Barbarajeanne,  Janet  and 
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KEEP  IN  TOUCH 


Have  you  recently  moved, 
changed  jobs  or  gotten 
married?  Call  us  to  update 
your  record  so  we  can 
keep  you  up-to-date  on 
friends,  classmates  and  BC 
happenings.  You  can  call 
(617)  552-3440  to  change 
your  record  by  phone,  fax 
(617)  552-0077,  e-mail 
infoserv@hermes.bc.edu,  or 
drop  a  postcard  to  Boston 
College  Information  Ser- 
vices, More  Hall  220, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 


Jacqueline  •  On  July  10,  Claire  and 
Dick  Keating  were  reunited  for  eter- 
nity. Both  were  one  of  a  kind  jewels, 
each  meant  for  the  other.  •  Please 
also  remember  Frank 

D'Ambrosio's  mother  in  your 
prayers.  She  died  on  July  18  leaving 
1 6  grandchildren  and  3  8  great  grand- 
children. •  On  July  12,  Jack  Hart 
and  I  enjoyed  a  round  of  golf  with 
Elaine  and  Anne  Marie,  both  '86.  • 
Marie  and  Bill  Doonan  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary 
on  Sept.  6.  Congratulations.  •  Ralph 
Powers  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietman. 
He  died  on  Aug.  1 1.  The  service  at 
the  cemetery  was  conducted  by 
Bishop  Joseph  Maguire  '41.  Class- 
mates in  attendance  included  Jim 
Boudreau,  Ned  Martin  and  yours 
truly.  Please  remember  him  in  your 
prayers.  Sincere  sympathies  to  his 
widow  Yuki,  son  Daniel  and  daugh- 
ter, Michelle.  •  May  each  of  you 
enjoy  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
surrounded  by  family,  loved  ones 
and  friends. 
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Thomas  O'C.  Murray 
14  Churchill  Road 
W.  Roxbury02132 
(617)323-3737 

Once  again,  as  perhaps  too  many 
times  in  the  past,  we  must  begin  with 
condolences.  First,  and  much  be- 
lated, to  Mary  and  the  family  of 
Frank  Pasky  McCarthy  who  died 
injune  '95.  We  just  became  aware  of 
this  following  a  change  of  address 
this  past  spring,  followed  by  a  very 
kind  note  from  Mary.  Frank  was  a 
Navy  destroyer  man,  a  long-time 
employee  of  Litton  Industries  and 
GTE,  and  very  active  in  civic  affairs 


in  Williamsport,  PA  before  moving 
to  FL.  •  Condolences  also  to  the 
family  of  Dr.  Jack  Murphy,  who 
died  in  Milton  on  June  21.  Jack,  a 
grad  of  Tufts  Medical,  had  served  on 
staff  at  the  Carney,  So.  Shore  and 
Milton  Hospitals.  •  More  condo- 
lences to  Frederica  and  family  of 
Frank  Harvey,  who  died  June  7  in 
Baltimore.  A  native  of  Winthrop  and 
a  Navy  veteran,  Frank  was  in  the 
construction  business,  beginning 
with  Walsh  Bros,  in  Boston  and  later 
with  his  own  company.  He  was  in- 
volved with  the  building  of  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  in  Baltimore.  •  And  again, 
our  condolences  to  Betty  and  the 
family  of  Bob  Rehling,  who  died 
June  27  following  a  long  illness  in 
Cotuit.  Bob,  a  starter  on  old  126 
Newbury  St.,  served  in  the  Army, 
retiring  as  a  major.  He  had  been  an 
auditor  for  the  government's  HEW 
dept.  An  avid  golfer,  Bob  was  a  caddy 
at  Wianno  Golf  Club  as  a  youngster, 
and  had  been  active  in  arrangements 
for  our  class  golf  days  on  the  Cape. 
Offering  their  condolences  at  the 
wake  were  Sam  Church,  Dan  Healy, 
James  P.  and  James  J.  Connolly  and 
Tom  Murray,  who  also  offered  a  few 
nostalgic  remembrances  at  his  fu- 
neral Mass.  •  Final  condolences  are 
extended  to  Joe  Hurley  and  family 
at  the  passing  of  his  wife  Jean  on 
June  12  in  Framingham.  •  Notes 
now  from  a  memo  pad:  In  earlyjune, 
Mary  and  Eddie  O'Connor  repre- 
sented the  class  at  the  ceremonial 
presentation  of  the  portrait  of  the 
late  Hon.  John  McNaught  in 
Boston's  Federal  Courthouse.  •  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  class  golf- 
ers again  say  many  thanks  to  Tom 
Cordon  for  his  work  in  arranging 
our  annual  golf  day  at  Charles  River 
Country  Club.  Five  foursomes  teed 
off  while  an  additional  14  classmates 
and  wives  enjoyed  a  late  lunch.  Low 
gross  prize  went  to  John  Foynes; 
low  net  to  Jack  Hayes;  long  drive  to 
Joe  Finnegan;  nearest  the  pin  to 
Millie  Dunn(!).  Other  prize  winners 
were  Jim  Harvey,  Tom  Conlon,  Leo 
Reilly,  John  Logue,  Joe  Lyons,  Bob 
Casey  and  Rosemary  Smith.  Special 
thanks  as  usual  to  Jim  Harvey  for 
his  great  scorekeeping  job.  •  Marie 
and  Tom  Murray  enjoyed  lunch  at 
Ken's  in  July  with  Rev.  Tom  Heath, 
who  was  relaxing  before  returning 
to  Kenya  as  novice  master  at  the 
Dominican  Friary.  •  In  the  '96  edi- 
tion of  the  BC  Varsity  Club's  Hall  of 
Fame,  the  Class  retains  eight  good 
members:  Wally  Boudreau,  Rocco 
Canale,  Rev.  Bill  Commane,  Mickey 
Connolly,  Don  Currivan,  Mike 
Holovak,  Fred  Naumetz  and  Frank 
Power.  •  Just  prior  to  publication, 
plans  were  underway  for  the  annual 


Fall  Festival,  now  in  luncheon  for- 
mat. Full  report  to  follow.  •  And 
once  more  in  the  future,  Eddie 
O'Connor,  our  theater  chairman,  has 
given  us  word  that  the  '97  theater 
party  will  take  place  on  Sun.,  April 
2  7  with  a  presentation  of  "Little  Shop 
of  Horrors;"  keep  that  date  on  your 
calendar.  •  As  the  saying  goes — that's 
all  folks!  Please  keep  in  touch,  we'd 
like  to  hear  from  you! 
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James  F.  McSorley,  Jr. 
1204  Washington  Street 
N.  Abington  02351 
(617)  878-3008 

Congratulations  to  Peg  and  Bob 
Foley  of  Dorchester  who  celebrated 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary  on 
Sat.,  May  26.  They  renewed  their 
marriage  vows  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church — the  same  church  in  which 
they  were  married — followed  by  a 
trip  to  Ireland.  Bob  had  been  in 
accounting  at  the  Boston  Redevel- 
opment Authority  until  his  retire- 
ment in  '81.  He  is  a  past  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Catholic  Alumni 
Sodality.  In  '86,  they  presented  Bob 
with  their  annual  award.  From  '55  to 
'89,  he  managed  the  Boston  Hous- 
ing Employees  Credit  Union.  Bob 
and  Peg  have  four  children  and  six 
grandchildren.  Bob  Jr.  resides  in 
Scituate  and  works  for  a  financial 
institution  in  Newton;  Chris  is  a 
food  and  beverage  director  in  Conn.; 
Margaret  is  a  nurse  at  West  Roxbury 
VA;  and  David  is  a  branch  manager 
at  Bank  of  Boston.  •  Congratula- 
tions also  to  Jim  O'Donnell  of 
Washington,  DC  who  made  the 
Washington  press  on  June  20  when 
was  an  Olympic  torch  bearer.  Jim 
carried  it  for  about  a  mile  through 
the  Washington,  DC  area  on  its  way 
to  Atlanta  for  the  Olympic  games. 
Jim  had  been  an  attorney  in  Wash- 
ington until  his  retirement  in  '85. 
Jim  saw  service  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II,  mostly  as  an  LCT  skipper. 
After  discharge  in  '46,  he  obtained 
his  law  degree  from  Georgetown. 
Jim  is  on  the  citizen's  advisory  coun- 
cil of  the  IONA  Senior  Service 
Board,  which  promotes  services  for 
seniors.  Jim  is  the  coordinator  of 
IONA's  Short  Walk  Toward  Health. 
He  is  an  advocate  of  Bodywise,  a 
national  water  aerobic  and  exercise 
program  for  seniors.  He  also  enjoys 
being  a  volunteer  at  the  Navy  Me- 
morial Museum  in  Washington.  Jim 
was  nominated  to  cany  the  torch  by 
a  member  of  IONA  because  of  his 
community  activities.  He  is  also  on 


his  church  parish  council  where  he 
coordinates  the  senior  bus  sched- 
ules. Jim  is  married  to  the  former 
Jean  Connors.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren: Karen,  Susan,  Jeanne  and 
James  Jr.  Karen  was  elected  to  the 
Mass.  Legislature  in  '94  from 
Waltham;  Jim  acted  as  her  consult- 
ant and  noted  that  Joe  O'Donnell 
and  Paul  Burns  helped  in  the  cam- 
paign. •  We  have  learned  of  the 
death  of  ex-'44er  Frederick  F. 
Furey,  Jr.  of  Scituate,  who  died  in  a 
hospice  in  Jacksonville,  FL  on  April 
1 7  after  a  long  illness.  We  extend  the 
sympathy  of  the  class  to  the  family. 
Fred  graduated  from  the 
Georgetown  School  of  Foreign  Ser- 
vice in  '48  and  then  worked  as  a 
consultant  to  small  businesses.  He 
leaves  ten  nephews  and  nieces  in 
addition  to  three  sisters:  Joan  Furfey 
of  Plymouth;  Elaine  Flemming  of 
Friday  Harbor,  WA;  and  Elizabeth 
Floyd  of  Jacksonville,  FL. 
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Louis  V.  Sorgi 
5  Augusta  Road 
Milton  02 186 
(617)698-0623 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  ex- 
tended to  the  family  of  Rev. 
Cornelius  J.  Heery,  pastor  of  Sa- 
cred Heart  Church  in  N.  Quincy 
and  vicar  archdiocese  of  Boston  south 
region,  who  passed  away  Jan.  12.  • 
Sympathy  also  to  the  family  of  An- 
thony Scordino  who  passed  away 
last  fall;  to  the  family  of  Rev.  Ronald 
K.  Dunfey  who  passed  away  April  1 3 
in  Juneau,  AK;  and  to  the  family  of 
Thomas  Healy  who  passed  away 
May  9  in  Maiden.  Tom  was  an  asso- 
ciate professor  at  Stonehill  College. 
•  After  51  years,  Stanley 
Dmohowski,  thejoseph  L.  Sweeney 
professor  of  accounting  at  BC,  re- 
tired June  1.  Stan  has  been  an  active 
member  of  our  class,  especially  in 
our  golden  anniversary  year.  He  was 
well  known  for  his  quizzes.  Stan  es- 
timates that  he  gave  over  500,000 
quizzes  to  more  than  12,000  stu- 
dents— and  corrected  them  all  him- 
self. He  was  a  dedicated  professor. 
Stan  taught  several  notable  students, 
including  the  late  Silvio  Conte.  He 
received  his  master's  in  finance  at 
NYU  in  '58.  Congratulations  Stan, 
on  your  retirement  and  your  out- 
standing years  at  the  CSOM.  •  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  I  received  the 
prestigious  Philip  J.  Callan  Sr.  me- 
morial award  in  recognition  of  my 
contributions  as  an  outstanding  vol- 
unteer fund  raiser  at  a  tribute  dinner 
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in  June.  In  my  acceptance  speech,  I 
thanked  the  Class  for  their  contri- 
butions over  these  many  years;  now 
as  I  write  these  notes,  I  want  to  thank 
you  once  again  for  your  commit- 
ment to  BC  and  for  your  positive 
responses  to  my  volunteer  requests. 

•  Congratulations  to  Phyllis  and  Vin 
Catalogna  on  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  on  Aug.  24.  •  The  Leg- 
ends continued  their  golf  activities 
with  a  great  day  at  Bayberry  Coun- 
try Club  in  Yarmouth,  hosted  by 
Connie  and  Jack  Kineavy.  At  this 
event,  Connie  and  Jack  opened  up 
their  Cape  Cod  home  for  the  Leg- 
ends and  their  wives.  The  wives  had 
a  great  time,  and  the  day  was  topped 
off  by  dinner  in  Hyannis.  The  next 
event  was  at  Manchester  Country 
Club  in  NH,  hosted  by  Bill 
Hamrock.  This  was  a  great  day, 
well  organized  by  Bill.  Next,  the 
legends  traveled  to  Wollaston  Golf 
Club,  hosted  by  yours  truly.  The 
weather  was  great,  sandwiches  were 
good,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  course 
was  well  discussed  at  the  19th  hole. 

•  Did  you  know  that:  Paul  Marble  is 
the  proud  grandfather  of  triplets, 
two  girls  and  a  boy,  born  this  past 
spring?  That  in  '92,  BUI  Corbett 
received  both  the  MESPA  presi- 
dents' award  and  the  Thomas  Passios 
award  for  principal  of  the  year?  That 
Joe  Figurito  received  the  silver 
medal  of  culture  from  Republic  of 
Italy  in  '68,  and  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  in  American  Education,  the  Dic- 
tionary of  International  Biography  and 
the  Dictionary  of  American  Scholars} 
And  that  Ernie  Graustein  received 
the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Marines 
Corps  Legion  of  Merit?  •  That's  the 
end  for  now. 
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Leo  F.  Roche,  Esq. 
26  Sargent  Road 
Winchester  01890 
(617)729-2340 
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Richard  J.  Fitzgerald 
P.O.  Box  171 
Falmouth  02556 
(508)  563-6168 

My  only  communication  in  this  pe- 
riod was  from  Jack  Doherty  and  his 
wife,  Helen,  who  are  continuing  their 
peripatetic  activities,  this  time  a 
cruise  to  Alaska.  •  Unfortunately, 
we  were  made  aware  of  the  deaths  of 
three  classmates.  Frank  Fleming 


died  suddenly  in  June.  He  had  been 
working  actively  up  until  his  death. 
Milton  R.  Cook  died  March  6.  He 
had  retired  from  his  pharmacy  in 
East  Sandwich.  Paul  J.  Sweeney 
died  May  20  in  Norwich,  CT.  He 
had  been  very  active  in  Catholic 
Charities  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  seven  children  and  eight  grand- 
children. •  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
John  F.  Buckley  is  alive  and  well 
and  living  in  Andover.  He  was  incor- 
rectly reported  as  deceased  in  the 
last  issue. 
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William  P.  Melville 
3  1  Rockledge  Road 
Newton  Highlands  02161 
(617)244-2020 

One  of  our  most  well  known  class- 
mates, Rev.  John  H.  Flynn,  has 

been  granted  senior  priest,  retire- 
ment status,  by  Cardinal  Bernard 
Law.  Cardinal  Law  accepted  the  re- 
quest of  Father  John  to  retire  as 
pastor  of  St.  Maria  Goretti  Parish  in 
Lynnfield.  He  is  residing  in  a  senior 
citizen  complex  in  Lynnfield.  Some 
of  the  facts  gleamed  from  The  Pilot 
about  John  are:  he  was  an  only  child 
who  was  deathly  ill  at  birth;  he  at- 
tended Newton  public  schools,  and 
spent  a  year  at  Harvard  before  en- 
tering BC.  He  then  went  on  to  earn 
a  master's  degree  in  political  science 
from  Columbia  Univ.  After  study- 
ing at  St.  John's  Seminary,  he  was 
ordained  by  Cardinal  Cushing  in 
1955.  He  had  five  priestly  assign- 
ments before  being  appointed  pas- 
tor in  Lynnfield,  where  he  served  for 
1 5  years.  During  World  War  II,  he 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Belvoir,  VA. 
Father  is  an  accomplished  musician, 
and  we  can  look  forward  to  his  en- 
tertaining us  at  some  of  the  upcom- 
ing Golden  Anniversary  events  our 
class  will  have  scheduled  as  we 
progress  towards  our  50th  in  May 
'98.  Father  Flynn  tells  The  Pilot  that 
he  is  a  professional  tour  guide  and 
has  visited  52  countries  in  the  past 
41  years:  "I  am  probably  the  most 
traveled  priest  in  the  Archdiocese," 
he  added.  •  As  many  of  you  have 
probably  noticed,  a  scholarship  fund 
has  been  started  in  the  memory  of 
Rev.  Maurice  Dullea,  SJ.  You  will 
recall  that  Father  was  faculty  mod- 
erator of  athletics  during  our  years 
at  The  Heights,  serving  in  that  posi- 
tion from  '40  to  '60.  Among  the 
notables  serving  on  the  scholarship 
committee  is  Governor  Ed  King, 
along  with  Monsignor  John  Dillon 


Day,  BishopJoeMaguire,  Bill  Flynn, 
Mike  Holovak  and  other  former  BC 
star  athletes.  The  fund  is  designed  to 
help  and  encourage  students  who 
posses  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Father  Dullea.  If  anyone  would  like 
more  information,  please  contact  me 
or  you  may  send  contributions  to 
the  Office  of  University  Develop- 
ment. •  We  were  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  Don  Duffey,  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  our  class  in 
his  undergraduate  days.  We  all  will 
remember  Don  as  the  co-editor  in 
chief  of  The  Heights  and  author  of  its 
"Tower  to  Town"  column.  We  ex- 
tend our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Gertrude  Scully  Duffey,  his 
sons,  Jim,  Steve  and  Bryan,  and  his 
daughters  Kathleen  and  Megan.  Don 
and  Gert  had  nine  grandchildren. 
He  was  a  former  Concord  public 
school  teacher.  •  As  this  column 
goes  to  press  we  have  just  learned  of 
the  passing  of  Mary  Corcoran,  wife 
of  John  Corcoran  of  Milton.  To 
John  and  his  sons,  John  and  Tho- 
mas, the  class  extends  its  sympathy 
and  prayers. 
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John  T.  Prince 

66  Donnybrook  Road 

Brighton  02135 

As  these  notes  go  to  press,  the  BC 
football  team  has  started  the  season 
with  an  exciting  last-minute  victory 
over  Univ.  of  Hawaii.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  signal  a  very  successful 
season.  •  This  new  academic  year 
will  be  a  preparatory  year  for  our 
fiftieth,  which  is  only  a  couple  of 
more  years  away.  Hopefully,  we  will 
have  a  tremendous  turnout  for  this 
great  event.  Our  class  officers  are 
now  making  long-range  plans  for 
our  celebration.  •  It  is  always  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  report  the  deaths  of  our 
beloved  classmates.  The  present  list 
includes  the  following:  Bill  Devitt, 
Bernard  Hyland,  Bill  Donahue,  MD, 
Bill  Murdoch,  AI  Smith  and  Joe 
Browne.  We  offer  our  condolences 
to  the  families  of  these  fine  men.  • 
We  received  correspondence  that  a 
scholarship  fund  has  been  started  in 
memory  of  Rev.  Maurice  Dullea,  SJ, 
who,  you  will  remember,  was  faculty 
moderator  of  athletics  from  1940  to 
1 960.  The  committee  will  be  in  touch 
with  graduates  of  these  great  sport 
years  at  BC. 
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John  A.  Dewire 
1 5  Chester  Street,  #3 1 
Cambridge  02140 
(617)  876-1461 

In  East  Walpole,  at  the  corner  of 
Plimption  and  East  Streets,  I  came 
upon  a  bronze  statue  of  one  Lieu- 
tenant Barachiah  Lewis  (born  1663, 
died  17 10).  The  chiseled  inscription 
in  the  pedestal  reads  "Officer  in  Wars 
of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne, 
constable,  tax  collector  and  surveyor, 
who  on  his  faithful  horse  covered 
from  Roxbury  to  Wrentham,  laying 
out  ways  and  driving  from  our  woods 
and  swamps,  the  prowling  wolf.  An- 
cestor of  a  long  line  of  defenders  of 
the  nation,  and  worthy  teachers  in 
the  pulpit  and  our  public  schools." 
The  Walpole  Historical  Society  ad- 
vised me  that  Lieutenant  Barachiah 
Lewis  played  a  very  prominent  role 
in  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  Walpole.  The  society  traces  the 
Lewis  lineage  from  16th  century 
England  to  20th  century  America.  I 
found  that  there  is  yet  another  chap- 
ter to  that  same  long  line  of  Lewises: 
it  includes  Warren  Lewis,  his  wife 
Marge  (Casey)  and  their  10  chil- 
dren, including  Kake  '83,  Sarah  '84, 
John  '86,  Mary  '88  and  Robert  '93. 
Also,  in  the  Snoopy  International 
Seniors  Hockey  Tournament  held 
each  summer  in  Santa  Rosa,  CA, 
Warren  Lewis  led  his  team  (60-65 
age  class)  to  the  gold  medal  in  '95 
and  the  silver  in  '96.  •  Ed  Clasby 
was  recently  honored  with  a  doctor 
of  humane  letters  from  Framingham 
State  College  for  all  of  the  wonder- 
ful work  he  did  at  that  institution. 
He  served  there  in  a  volunteer  ca- 
pacity for  seven  years;  during  his 
term  on  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
McAuliffe  Center  was  opened.  • 
Brendan  Fleming  retired  in  June 
after  38  years  as  professor  of  math. 
In  38  years  he  never  missed  a  single 
day.  His  career  spanned  the  evolu- 
tion from  Lowell  Technological  In- 
stitute to  the  Lmiversity  of  Lowell  to 
UMass  Lowell  in  1989.  He  has  been 
married  to  his  devoted  wife,  Bernice, 
for  44  years.  They  have  raised  seven 
children  and  have  recendy  welcomed 
their  12th  grandchild.  •  Paul 
Raynowski  died  Feb.  3  at  Miami 
Beach,  FL.  He  lived  in  Vista,  CA  for 
18  years.  He  retired  as  a  flight  engi- 
neer for  American  Airlines  after  33 
years.  He  was  a  US  army  World 
War  II  air  corps  veteran  He  was  shot 
down  over  Germany  toward  the  end 
of  World  War  II  and  was  a  prisoner 
of  war.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Rita,  of  over  50  years,  five  children 
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KEEP  IN  TOUCH 

Have  you  recently  moved, 
changed  jobs  or  gotten 
married?  Call  us  to  update 
your  record  so  we  can 
keep  you  up-to-date  on 
friends,  classmates  and  BC 
happenings.  You  can  call 
(617)  552-3440  to  change 
your  record  by  phone,  fax 
(617)552-0077,  e-mail 
infoserv@hermes.bc.edu,  or 
drop  a  postcard  to  Boston 
College  Information  Ser- 
vices, More  Hall  220, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 


and  ten  grandchildren.  •  Henry  C. 
Malagodi,  DMD,  died  June  13  in 
Westood.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Rose,  and  two  sons,  Charles  of  Flag- 
staff, AZ,  and  Mark  of  Pittsburgh, 
PA.  On  behalf  of  our  class,  I  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  fami- 
lies. •  I'm  leaving  in  Oct.  for  a  trip  to 
Singapore  and  the  Orient.  •  Ed 
Brady  wrote  to  let  us  know  that 
Harold  Evangelista  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Blackjack,  MO. 
That  was  some  time  ago,  but  unless 
they  have  term  limits,  we're  sure 
they'll  keep  re-electing  him. 
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Mary  McManus  Frechette 
42  Brookdale  Ave. 
Newtonville  02 1 60 
(617)244-8764 
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Francis  X.  Quinn,  Esq. 
1  205  Azalea  Drive 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
(301)762-5049 

Joe  A.  Ryan,  a  resident  of  Harwich 
on  Cape  Cod  for  the  past  10  years, 
has  been  named  executive  director 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Writers'  Center. 
From  '85  to  '92,  Joe  built,  owned 
and  operated  WFCC-FM  with  his 
family,  a  50,000  watt  radio  station 
covering  the  Cape.  In  '92 ,  it  became 
the  first  Cape  station  ever  to  be 
named  "radio  station  of  the  year"  by 
the  Mass.  Broadcasters  Association. 
•  John  Gunn  of  Rockville,  MD  re- 
tired after  39  years  with  the  federal 
government.  He  served  as  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 


gerous Drugs  and  the  DEA  labora- 
tory division  from  '68  to  '74;  and 
head  of  the  DEA  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  from  '74  to  '90. 
There,  he  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  development  of  a  national 
forensic  laboratory  system.  From  '90 
until  his  retirement,  he  served  as 
deputy  assistant  administrator  of 
DFA's  Office  of  Administration.  • 
Francis  Hannon  and  his  wife  Ruth 
celebrated  their  40th  wedding  anni- 
versary on  June  9.  Frank  retired  from 
Algonquin  Gas  Co.  His  three  sons 
are  all  BC  graduates — Mike  '86,  Fran 
'82  and  John  '81.  •  Recent  deaths 
include:  Charles  L.  Vickery,  for- 
merly of  Scituate,  who  was  the  re- 
tired director  of  curriculum  and 
instruction  for  the  Hingham  public 
school  system;  Frank  McNamara 
of  Lexington,  who  was  a  prosecutor 
in  Middlesex  County,  practiced  with 
a  Boston  law  firm  and  was  known  as 
"an  avid  jogger,  a  voracious  reader 
and  an  astute  observer  of  the  Mass. 
political  scene;"  and  Dr.  John  F. 
McClay  of  N.  Abington,  who  was 
retired  from  Cambridge  Research 
Lab  in  Bedford,  and  as  a  professor 
from  both  BC  and  Massasoit  Com- 
munity College.  •  I  would  appreci- 
ate information  as  to  yourself  or 
other  alumni.  If  you  receive  an  up- 
date form,  please  return  it  with  the 
information  requested. 
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Edward  L.  Englert,  Jr.,  Esq. 
128Colberg  Ave. 
Roslindale  02131 
(617)323-1500 

Injune,  classmates  gathered  at  Sandy 
Bar  Motor  Inn  in  Rockport  for  a 
festive  reunion.  Many  thanks  to 
Cathy  and  Roger  Connor,  Dottie 
and  Frank  McDermott  and  Ginny 
and  Al  Sexton  for  making  arrange- 
ments; and  to  John  Parker  Sullivan 
for  the  hospitality  extended  at  Sun- 
daes at  Bear  Skin  Neck.  Bill  Heavey 
presented  Roger  with  a  baton  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
Roger  then  led  us  in  a  chorus  of  "For 
Boston. "  Participating  in  the  various 
activities,  including  golf  and  an  in- 
teresting trolley  ride,  were  Bob  Allen, 
Art  Powell,  Bernie  O'Sullivan,  Lex 
Blood,  Steve  Casey,  Liz  Cronin, 
Frank  Dooley,Jim  Mulrooney,  Jack 
Leary,  John  Kellaher,  Tom  Dolan, 
Hugh  Donaghue  and  Barry  Driscoll. 
Bill  Walsh  came  on  from  Illinois, 
Charlie  O'Donnell  came  down 
from  Maine,  Tim  O'Connell  came 
from  Chagrin  Falls  to  remind  us  that 
the  Indians  were  doing  better  than 


the  Sox,  and  Jack  Donovan  jour- 
neyed down  from  Rochester,  NY.  • 
George  Gallant,  Dave  Good,  Ed 
Gordon  and  Tom  McElroy  were 
there  along  with  George  Hession, 
Jay  Hughes,  who  came  up  from  the 
Cape,  Charlie  Sherman,  Joe 
O'Shaughnessy,  Tom  Megan  and 
Bill  Gauthier,  who  tried  to  explain 
where  Springfield  was,  but  nobody 
ever  heard  of  such  a  place.  Complet- 
ing the  group  was  Hugh  McCarthy, 
Bob  Callahan,  who  came  up  from 
Connecticut  where  he  was  recently 
named  State  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice, Rev.  Tom  Murray  and  Rev. 
Hugh  O'Regan.  Everybody  had  a 
great  time,  and  we're  looking  for- 
ward to  the  45th  activities.  •  Bob 
Barry,  Duxbury,  sent  regards,  and 
we  recently  heard  from  Gene 
McAuliffe,  Bedford,  who  recently 
took  a  trip  to  Ireland,  England,  Scot- 
land and  travelled  to  Paris  via  the 
Chunnel.  •  A  scholarship  fund  has 
been  started  in  memory  of  Rev. 
Maurice  V.  Dullea  who  was  faculty 
moderator  of  athletics  from  '40  to 
'60.  If  you  are  interested,  please  con- 
tact the  scholarship  committee  at 
BC  or  call  Katherine  Dullea  Hogan 
at  (617)  773-5673.  •  John  Irwin, 
chief  justice  for  administration  and 
management  of  the  Mass.  Trial 
Court,  received  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  at  New  England 
School  of  Law  in  May.  •  The  class 
extends  its  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
families  of  Ralph  Filipone  of 
Danvers  and  Henry  Riley  of 
Newberry,  FL  who  passed  away  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  •  Lex  Blood  has 
completed  his  sixth  year  as  a  devoted 
worker  with  the  group  known  as 
Second  Helping,  which  raises 
$100,000  annually  to  provide  food 
for  the  Boston  Food  Bank.  •  Re- 
cently heard  from  Fred  Tarpey,  who 
is  living  in  Milton,  and  from  Mary 
Hughes  Naeger,  who  sent  greet- 
ings all  the  way  from  Waimoth 
Creek,  CA.  •  Dick  Driscoll's  son 
James  recently  won  the  '96  MGA 
State  Amateur  golf  championship. 
James  not  only  became  the  second 
youngest  state  amateur  champion, 
but  became  the  second  player  to 
capture  the  MGA  Statejunior,  MGA 
State  Amateur  and  New  England 
Amateur  crowns.  The  question  now 
is  whether  Barry  helped  him,  or  will 
James  be  able  to  help  Barry  shave  a 
few  strokes  off  his  score?  •  The  45  th 
is  under  way  now  and  it  is  hoped  that 
each  of  you  will  attend  all  or  at  least 
some  of  the  functions  planned.  There 
will  be  a  get-together  for  the  Christ- 
mas Chorale  in  Dec,  and  informa- 
tion will  be  furnished  about  the 
ongoing  events.  Hope  to  see  you. 
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Robert  W.  Kelly 
98  Standish  Road 
Watertown  02 1 72 
(617)926-0121 

During  the  spring  and  summer,  God 
took  from  us  a  number  of  our  class- 
mates who  will  be  in  our  thoughts 
and  prayers  always:  Dave  McSorley, 
in  W.  Palm  Beach,  Fl;  Bob  Murray, 
in  Lynn;  Joel  Solomon,  in  North 
Potomac,  MD;  Donald  Maclsaac 
of  Belmont;  John  Haggerty  of 
Fanwood,  NJ,  and  James  Conway 
in  Maitland,  FL.  •  On  a  lighter  side, 
there  was  not  much  activity  going 
on  with  the  class — I  met  Mary  and 
Dick  Buckley,  Brockton,  during  the 
summer.  Both  look  great  and  seem 
to  be  enjoying  Dick's  retirement 
from  the  Brockton  school  system.  • 
I  understand  John  McKinnon  was 
re-elected  to  the  Little  Compton, 
RI  Town  Council.  John  is  also  re- 
tired from  the  Woonsocket  and 
Tiverton  school  systems.  •  That's 
all  I  have  now,  other  than  that  some 
of  our  classmates  don't  think  it's 
quite  fair  for  Claire  and  Ray  Kenney 
to  be  putting  four  grandchildren  in 
the  "lottery"  at  one  time;  come  on, 
guys,  one  at  a  time,  please! 
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David  F.  Pierre 

PO  Box  72 

Prides  Crossing  01965 

(508)927-1149 

Last  June,  the  BC  Club  of  Cape  Cod 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  the  New 
Seabury  Golf  Resort.  Over  1 7  5  grads 
attended  a  luncheon,  meeting  and  a 
talk  from  football  coach  Dan 
Henning.  The  Class  was  represented 
by  Jerry  Monaghan,  Ed  Kodzis, 
John  Moreschi  and  Richard  Rocco 
Charlton.  Rocco  was  elected  as  a 
club  officer.  Would  you  believe  that 
there  are  over  560  members  of  this 
very  active  club?  Based  on  that,  ft 
seems  that  Cape  Cod  should  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "BC  South."  •  Jack 
Parker,  who  is  an  active  member,  is 
recovering  nicely  from  surgery  and 
is  ready  to  resume  his  role  as  loyal 
rooter  for  BC  football.  Gerry 
Monaghan  also  is  on  the  mend  from 
surgery  and  is  ready  to  return  to  the 
golf  links.  Ed  Kodzis  has  retired  as  a 
director  of  the  Boston  Gas  Co.  and 
is  now  living  in  Dennis.  •  John 
Duggan,  who  was  well-respected  in 
the  paper  industry,  has  retired  and  is 
planning  to  assist  his  son,  John  Jr. — 
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a  rapidly  growing  manufacturer's 
agent  in  the  hardware  field.  •  Twenty 
years  ago,  Leo  Maguire  moved  to 
Essex  Junction,  VT  with  his  wife 
Claire  and  their  five  daughters.  Af- 
ter much  thought,  they  recently  sold 
their  beautiful  home  and  purchased 
a  lovely  condo  in  the  area.  The  fact 
that  three  of  the  five  girls  are  living 
nearby  influenced  their  decision  to 
stay.  •  Jane  and  Paul  McGee  have 
reason  to  be  proud  these  days.  Their 
son  Michael  was  last  year's  captain 
of  the  freshman  football  team  at  BC 
High.  •  At  a  time  when  a  lot  of  grads 
are  slowing  down,  Gerard  Natoli 
has  doubled  the  size  of  his  very  ac- 
tive real  estate  business  in  Belmont. 
In  June,  he  held  an  open  house  to 
celebrate  35  years  in  the  industry.  • 
Len  Matthews,  who  is  our  "good 
will  ambassador"  to  Falmouth  and 
the  Cape  area,  met  Bob  Mel 
Melanson  outside  of  church  last 
June.  Mel,  who  teaches  in  the  Lynn 
school  system,  was  on  vacation.  • 
The  class  officers  met  in  July  to 
select  a  location  for  a  spring 
mini-reunion.  They  decided  to  re- 
turn to  the  Cape  in  May  '97.  Stay 
tuned  for  details.  •  Last  Aug.,  we 
learned  of  the  passing  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Lucey.  After  graduating  from 
Tufts  Medical  School,  he  served  two 
years  in  the  Navy.  From  '61  to  '65, 
he  was  a  medical  resident  at  Carney 
Hospital,  where  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  medical  staff  in  '86-'87. 
He  remained  on  the  staff  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  fine  and  esteemed 
physician  and  a  great  credit  to  BC. 
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Marie  J.  Kelleher 
1 2  Tappan  Street 
Melrose  02 176 
(617)665-2669 

"Excellence  in  Nursing"  is  part  of 
the  theme  for  the  50th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. As  part  of  the  committee,  the 
term  is  so  in  the  forefront  of  my 
mind,  that  it  immediately  came  also 
to  mean  "excellence  in  medicine" 
when  I  received  a  note  from  Dr. 
Bob  Cefalo.  The  March  issue  of 
American  Health  featured  an  article 
listing  the  best  doctors  in  America. 
Bob,  professor  and  chief  of  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology  at  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina,  was  cited  for  his  work  in 
perinatology  and  maternal/fetal 
health.  Our  sincerest  congratula- 
tions! •  Dick  Dunleavy  sent  a  de- 
lightful note  in  response  to  my 
question.  My  "eagle  eye"  had  spot- 
ted an  article  identifying  a  Mark 


Dunleavy  as  one  of  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Blue  Angels  precision 
flying  team.  With  a  father's  pride, 
Dick  said  that  Mark  is  his  #2  son.  He 
followed  up  by  including  news  of  his 
other  sons  as  well.  #1  son  is  a  police 
detective  in  Florida,  #3  is  in  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Cameroon,  West 
Africa,  and  son  #4  is  beginning  his 
junior  year  at  Loyola  of  MD.  Dick 
himself  has  chosen  international 
trade  as  his  second  career  and  is 
associated  with  an  international  law 
firm  based  in  NYC.  •  Kudos  are  due 
to  Frank  Morze  for  his  election 
into  the  BC  Hall  of  Fame.  •  Jean 
O'Neil  had  a  busy  spring  and  sum- 
mer. She  manned  the  BCSON  booth 
at  the  American  Nurses  Assoc.  Con- 
vention, and  then  journeyed  to 
Stockholm  to  present  her  research 
findings  re  patients  receiving  gen- 
eral anesthesia  during  day  surgery  to 
the  Council  of  European  Nurse  Re- 
searchers. Jean  met  Barbara 
Wincklhofer  Wright  while  at  the 
convention.  Barbara  was  going  to 
receive  an  award  for  her  service  and 
contributions  to  the  ANA.  Barbara 
was  to  later  meet  with  Mary  Jane 
Dempsey  at  the  reception  follow- 
ing her  award.  •  Your  faithful  corre- 
spondent also  had  professional 
activity  during  the  summer.  I  pre- 
sented an  abstract  and  poster  at  the 
sixth  annual  Institute  on  Nursing 
Education,  "Critical  Thinking: 
Overcoming  the  Obstacles"  at  Univ. 
of  New  Hampshire.  •  I  close  by 
acknowledging  the  death  of  Rev. 
Paul  Curtin.  He  joined  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
in  the  most  perfect  way  possible  by 
being  in  heaven  for  the  big  day.  He 
will  always  be  in  our  memories. 
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Jane  Quigley  Hone 
425  Nassau  Ave. 
Manhasset,  NY  11030 
(516)627-0973 
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Steve  Barry 

1  1  Albamont  Road 

Winchester  01 890 

(617)729-6389 

Before  anniversary  celebration,  part 
II,  here  are  some  notes  from  various 
sources.  •  Rev.  Francis  Irwin,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Agnes  Parish  in  Arlington 
has  been  named  an  auxiliary  bishop 
of  the  Boston  Archdiocese.  The  or- 
dination ceremony  was  scheduled 


for  Sept.  17.  •  Barbara  Yusikones 
Norton,  automation  librarian  at 
Stoughton  Public  Library,  has  re- 
tired and  is  living  in  Scituate  with 
her  husband  Martin.  •  If  you  want 
redecorating  ideas,  call  Ann  Moran 
Kennedy  of  Ann  T.  Kennedy  Inte- 
rior Design  in  Dover,  where  she  and 
her  husband,  John,  live.  •  Jim 
Brosnahan  was  inducted  into  the 
California  State  Bar  Litigation 
Section's  Trial  Lawyers  Hall  of  Fame 
in  April,  one  of  three  persons  in  the 
state  so  honored.  •  Rev.  Tom 
Naughton  is  pastor  of  Immaculate 
Conception  Parish  in  Winchester. 
I'll  have  more  about  his  renovation 
work  there  in  the  next  column.  • 
Frank  Grigas  writes  from  Everett, 
WA,  regretting  that  he  and  Marcia 
missed  the  reunion.  On  June  25, 
they  returned  from  their  third  trip 
to  Russia  (19  weeks  since  Oct.!). 
Frank  was  on  contract  from  the  In- 
ternational Executive  Service  Corps 
preparing  Yaroslav  city  officials  for 
increased  financial  and  managerial 
responsibility  when  World  Bank 
funding  expires  next  year.  Frank'  s 
specialty  is  municipal  finance.  •  Now 
for  the  anniversary.  In  the  last  col- 
umn, we  went  through  Friday  night 
with  the  Pre-Pops,  Pops,  and  Post- 
Pops  festivities  in  McElroy  Com- 
mons. •  Saturday  morning  brought 
seminars,  campus  and  facilities  tours, 
the  reunion  classes'  gift  presenta- 
tion (ours,  presented  by  Fred 
Hickey,  was  $381,614,  while  the 
total  of  all  reunion  classes  was  $5.8 
million),  and  the  first  ever  "Parade 
of  Classes,"  led  by  members  of  the 
BC  band.  We  "marched"  from  the 
Burns  Library  (at  the  Common- 
wealth Ave.  end  of  Bapst  Library, 
specializing  in  Irish  literature  and 
exhibits)  to  the  "Dust  Bowl"  below 
Lyons  Hall,  for  a  barbecue  lunch 
under  a  huge  tent.  •  Marie  and  I  sat 
with  Mary  and  Jack  McCarthy  and 
Leo  and  Claire  Hoban 
McCormack  at  lunch,  and  saw  sev- 
eral others  at  various  tables.  •  Be- 
fore dinner,  our  Mass  was 
concelebrated  by  Rev.  Dave  Gill, 
SJ,  who  is  teaching  at  BC,  and  Rev. 
John  Surette,  SJ,  director  of  the 
Spirit  Earth  Center  in  Saugerties, 
NY.  •  At  the  buffet  dinner,  there 
was  plenty  of  time  to  talk  in  the  lines 
for  the  four  food  stations.  •  We  sat 
with  Dorothy  and  John  Mahaney 
of  S.  Hamilton  and  Lucille  and  Jack 
Kennedy  of  Lynn,  who  donated  the 
top  door  prize  of  the  evening,  a 
"throw"  featuring  pictures  of  BC 
buildings,  which  was  won  by  Will 
Bunky  Jackson.  •  Mimi  and  Art 
Reilly  were  up  from  their  retire- 
ment home  on  the  Cape.  Mimi  has 
an  antique  shop  in  Yarmouth.  (Does 


Anne  Moran  Kennedy  have  clients 
down  there?)  •  Swapped  stories 
about  classes  under  Weston  Jenks 
and  Frank  Sidlauskas  with  Dan 
Mitchell,  in  from  Lynnfield  with 
Joan.  •  Colin  MacGillivray  and 
Shirley  came  from  Rhode  Island. 
Colin  is  president  and  CEO  of  Delta 
Dental  of  RI.  •  Fellow 
Winchesterites  Pat  and  Frank  Furey 
were  out  on  the  dance  floor.  Frank 
has  retired  from  Polaroid  and  started 
at  Digital.  •  Tom  Jones,  up  from 
Virginia  with  Martha,  went  back  to 
the  dorm  and  talked  until  2  a.m.  with 
Dick  Tobin  and  Bernie  Doherty. 
Martha  led  a  conga  line  including 
Rev.  Dave  Gill  around  the  floor.  • 
Saw  faithful  correspondent  Bob 
Halloran  and  Marie.  Bob  sent  a  note 
with  news  on  several  classmates,  but 
they'll  have  to  wait  for  next  column. 
•  If  you  have  stories  from  the  re- 
union, please  let  me  know  and  I'll 
pass  them  on  in  future  columns.  • 
Two  of  our  classmates  have  passed 
on.  John  F.  Kiely  of  Lynnfield  died 
in  Feb.,  leaving  his  wife,  Georgina. 
John  was  controller  at  General  Mills 
in  Gloucester.  Ralph  Lepore,  a  doc- 
tor practicing  in  Greensboro,  NC, 
died  in  May,  leaving  his  wife  Marga- 
ret. Our  condolences  go  to  their 
families.  We  ask  your  prayers  for 
them  and  others  who  have  passed 
away  recently.  •  Thanks  to  all  who 
wrote  and  called;  it's  a  pleasure  to 
pass  the  news  along. 
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Patricia  Leary  Dowling 
39  Woodside  Drive 
Milton  02 186 
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Francis  E.  Lynch 

27  Arbutus  Lane,  P.O.  Box  1287 

W.  Dennis  02670 

(508)  398-5368 

The  40th  Reunion  was  kicked-off  in 
grand  style  at  the  BC  vs.  Syracuse 
football  event  on  Oct.  26. 1  will  pass 
on  further  details  about  this  fall  clas- 
sic event  in  the  next  issue  since  these 
notes  go  to  press  beforehand.  •  Ed- 
ward D.  Brickley  retired  early  this 
summer.  Ed  was  associated  with  the 
Polaroid  Corp.  for  many  years  in 
their  international  corporate  ac- 
counting division  in  Cambridge.  Ed's 
letter  to  the  editor  in  the  July  issue  of 
Boston  Magazine,  "All  Hail  Red  Sox 
Chief,"  was  not  only  well  done  but 
certainly       reaffirmed       John 
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Harrington's  very  capable  leader- 
ship as  president  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox.  The  Class  would  like  to  extend 
its  sincere  sympathy  to  Ed  and  his 
family  on  the  recent  death  of  his 
brother,  Christopher,  a  Maryknoll 
priest.  •  Albert  T.  Bugala  of 
Medford,  Long  Island,  NY  was  hos- 
pitalized earlier  this  year  and  is  now 
recuperating  at  home.  Al's  old  bud- 
dies, John  Healy,  Paul  Martel  and 
Ken  Roos,  have  been  rooting  on  the 
sidelines  for  a  quick  recovery.  • 
Charles  L.  Buckley  has  been  a  trial 
lawyer  for  25  years  in  Greater  Bos- 
ton and  lives  in  Medford.  •  William 
E.  Cohane,  Jr.  is  a  tax  specialist  at 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  in  Bos- 
ton. •James  F.  Daly,  Jr.  is  principal 
of  the  Conley  school  in  Roslindale.  • 
Francis  X.  Flaherty  is  Middlesex 
County  commissioner  and  is  run- 
ning for  Middlesex  County  registrar 
of  probate.  Good  luck,  "Flats;"  it 
was  good  to  hear  from  you.  •  David 
P.  Geggis  is  VP  and  editor-in-chief 
of  James  and  Bartlett  Publishing  in 
Sudbury.  •  George  S.  Hennessy 
retired  in  late  Aug.  as  VP  of  sales 
with  Xyplex  Co.,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Whiticker  Corp.  George  and  his 
wife  Dotty  plan  to  spend  long  hours 
sharpening  up  their  golf  games  at 
Dennis  Pines  on  the  Cape.  All  the 
best  to  you  George.  •  Paul  J. 
O'Leary's  brother,  Robert  C. 
O'Leary  '60,  was  elected  to  the  BC 
Varsity  Club  Hall  of  Fame  for  men's 
track  &  field  at  Conte  Forum  on 
Sept.  13.  Bob  distinguished  himself 
in  setting  records  in  indoor  track, 
running  the  two-mile  in  9:32.2,  a 
BC  record,  at  the  IC4As  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  '60.  He  also  estab- 
lished BC  records  the  880-yards, 
running  it  at  1:54.1  at  Holy  Cross  in 
'59;  and  the  one-mile  in  4: 1 2  at  IC4As 
at  Villanova  in  '60.  The  previous 
record  for  this  event  was  4:17.8  set 
in  '26.  In  addition,  Bob  also  quali- 
fied for  the  NCAAs  in  Berkeley  in 
'60.  The  class  extends  its  heartiest 
congratulations  to  all  of  the  O'Leary 
family.  •  Henry  Smith  is  back  on 
deck  after  a  serious  illness  of  several 
months,  and  is  looking  forward  to 
the  BC  football  season.  Henry  is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  BC 
Varsity  Club.  •  William  H.  Sullivan 
underwent  successful  quintuple  by- 
pass surgery  in  mid-Aug.  News  has 
it  that  Bill  is  recovering  very  rapidly 
and  hopes  to  be  back  on  the  tennis 
court  soon.  •  Jerome  H.  Supple  is 
president  of  Southwest  Texas  State 
in  San  Marcos,  TX.  •  Pasquale  R. 
Vacca  is  retired  and  is  living  in  beau- 
tiful Harwichport  on  Cape  Cod.  • 
The  Class  extends  its  sincere  sympa- 
thy to  Paul  V.  Daly  on  the  death  of 


his  wife  Barbara  after  a  long  illness 
in  July.  Paul  can  be  contacted  during 
the  early  evening  at  home,  (617) 
328-3178,  for  those  classmates  that 
would  like  to  call.  •  Condolences  are 
also  extended  to  the  family  of 
Lawrence  F.  Burke,  Jr.  who  passed 
away  on  Jan.  22.  •  Our  40th  Reunion 
is  here.  The  Class  board  of  directors 
have  presented  a  great  slate  of  events 
taking  us  through  Commencement 
in  May  '97.  The  Board  hopes  that  as 
many  of  our  classmates  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  this  much  antici- 
pated Reunion.  At  this  time,  please 
forward  in  your  Class  Reunion  dues. 
Dues  in  the  amount  of  $2  5  should  be 
remitted  directly  to  Bill  Tobin,  1 8 1 
Central  St.,  Holliston  01746.  Help 
make  this  Reunion  the  best  ever. 
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Marjorie  L.  McLaughlin 
1  39  Parker  Road 
Needham  02194 
(617)444-7252 

It's  hard  to  believe,  but  our  40th 
reunion  is  just  around  the  corner — 
and  this  is  the  time  to  start  making 
plans  to  return  to  Newton  for  our 
best  reunion  ever!  The  dates  are 
May  16,  17  and  18,  1997.  We're 
planning  to  have  a  grand  celebration 
and  time  to  catch  up  on  all  that's 
happened  in  the  past  five  years  or 
more.  •  I  see  a  number  of  classmates 
frequently  and  hear  from  quite  a  few 
more  once  or  twice  a  year,  so  know 
we  have  a  group  of  very  busy  and 
involved  people  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  taking  time  off  to  attend  our 
reunion  festivities.  Those  of  us  in 
the  Boston  area — Cathy  Connolly 
Beatty,  Carol  Ann  Burke  Ryan 
and  Connie  Weldon  LeMaitre,  to 
name  a  few — will  get  together  soon 
to  make  plans  and  will  keep  you 
informed  as  to  what  we  hope  to  do  in 
May.  •  If  any  of  you  have  news  you'd 
like  to  see  in  this  column,  I'd  love  to 
hear  from  you.  It's  a  good  way  to  let 
everyone  know  what  you're  doing, 
where  you're  living  and  what  you're 
thinking  about  these  days.  I  know 
that  what  I  thought  would  be  a  quiet 
time  of  life  is  everything  except  quiet. 
There  are  never  enough  hours  in  the 
day  to  accomplish  the  "to  do"  list.  I 
imagine  you  all  feel  the  same  way, 
but  it  would  be  great  to  hear  from 
you  as  to  exactly  what  you  are  doing 
so  I'd  have  something  to  write  about 
in  the  next  issue. 
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David  A.  Rafferty,  Jr. 
33  Huntley  Road 
Hingham  02043 
(617)749-3590 

This  past  spring,  Nancy  and  Sheldon 
Daly  met  Tom  Meehan  and  his 

wife  for  a  week's  vacation  in  the 
British  Isles.  •  Al  Carroll  reports 
from  Cape  Elizabeth,  ME,  that  he 
just  completed  3 1  years  in  the  in- 
vestment business  and  is  presently 
with  Paine  Webber  in  Portland,  ME. 
Al's  oldest  boy,  Charles  Hegarty 
Carroll,  was  recently  engaged  to 
Sarah  Inman  with  nuptials  slated  for 
July  '97.  Son  Neil  is  in  California 
seeking  a  career  in  music,  and  son 
Charlie  is  the  soccer,  hockey  and 
lacrosse  coach  at  Cape  Elizabeth  HS. 
Daughter  Julie  is  doing  well  in  jun- 
ior high  school.  Al  and  family  make 
an  annual  trip  to  Ireland  where  Al  is 
a  member  of  the  famous  Bally  Bun- 
ion golf  club.  •  I  recently  had  a  nice 
conversation  with  Jack  Dillon.  Jack, 
who  has  been  residing  in  FL  for 
many  years,  is  the  regional  VP  for 
Financial  Industries  Corp,  based  in 
Lake  County  outside  of  Orlando. 
Jack's  daughter  Catherine  '93  runs 
the  football  office  for  Dan  Henning. 
Son  Mike  is  starting  in  January  at  FL 
State  and  son  Colin  is  in  junior  high 
school.  Jack  was  from  Randolph  and 
was  in  the  2nd  graduating  class  from 
Archbishop  Williams  HS.  •  Jim 
Murphy  and  son  Ted  were  featured 
in  a  front  page  article  in  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard  Times  on  June  16. 
Ted,  like  his  father,  is  an  accom- 
plished novelist  with  four  books  to 
his  credit.  Jim  and  Ted  are  poised  to 
begin  their  first  joint  project,  turn- 
ing Jim's  novel,  The  Mill,  into  a 
screenplay.  In  addition  to  publish- 
ing four  novels,  Jim  Murphy  is  a 
professor  of  English  and  public 
speaking  at  Mass.  Maritime  Acad- 
emy in  Buzzard's  Bay  and  a  part- 
time  instuctor  at  BC.  Jim,  wife 
Margaret  and  family  continue  to  re- 
side in  Falmouth.  Thanks  to  Frank 
Lynch  '57  for  sending  me  a  copy  of 
the  article.  •  Ed  Kazanowski  and 
wife,  Cathy,  are  residing  in  Spring- 
field, VA.  Ed  is  an  economist  with 
the  US  dept.  of  labor.  •  Tom  and 
Cynthia  Hassey  continue  to  reside 
in  Somerset.  Tom  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  his  own  insurance  agency 
in  Fall  River.  •  Carole  and  Frank 
O'Neill  recently  entertained  Tiny 
and  Bea  Busa's  daughter  Mary  Beth. 
Mary  Beth,  a  graduate  of 
Marymount,  had  accepted  an  execu- 
tive position  with  The  Gap  in  San 
Francisco.  •  Belated  condolences  go 


out  to  the  families  of  the  following 
deceased  classmates:  Claire  Daly, 
SON,  of  Needham;  Vincent  Majeski 
of  Santa  Monica,  CA;  Raymond 
Jodoin  of  Salem;  Tom  McDonough 
of  Lexington;  and  Sr.  Ann  Murphy 
of  Peaks  Island,  ME.  •  A  scholarship 
fund  has  been  started  in  memory  of 
Rev.  Maurice  V  Dullea,  SJ.  Many  of 
us  from  the  Classes  of  1940  to  1960, 
especially  those  that  participated  in 
sports  in  those  years,  have  fond 
memories  of  Fr.  Dullea.  Support  of 
this  scholarship  drive  is  urgendy  re- 
quested. •  Dotty  Sollitto  Hiltz  just 
retired  from  the  Newton  Public 
Schools  after  3  9  years  in  the  elemen- 
tary classroom.  •  Frank  Gemellaro 
recently  retired  from  business  in  NY 
and  is  now  living  in  Granada  High- 
lands in  Maiden.  •  The  class  com- 
mittee met  this  past  summer  at  Bea 
and  Tiny  Busa's  house  and  made 
plans  for  the  class  to  go  back  to 
Moseley's  in  Dedham  for  dancing 
and  dinner  nearby;  also  planned  is  a 
special  tour  of  the  new  Art  Museum 
at  Devlin  Hall  plus  dinner  on  the 
campus.  Particulars  of  these  class 
events  will  be  coming  in  the  mail.  • 
Please,  let  me  hear  from  you.  News 
from  classmates  is  urgently  re- 
quested. •  Don't  forget  to  send  your 
$25  class  dues  to  Jack  Mucca 
McDevitt  at  28  Cedar  Road, 
Medford  02155. 
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Sheila  Hurley  Canty 
8  Gherbrooke  Drive 
Dover  02030 
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Robert  P.  Latkany 
5  Harding  Drive 
Rye,  NY  10580 
(914)835-4285 

Congratulations  tojim  Curtin,  who 
was  inducted  into  the  Matignon 
High  School  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame 
in  June.  The  induction  ceremony 
was  held  at  Bob  '6 1  and  Pete  Derba's 
great  Towne  Lyne  Restaurant.  • 
Tom  TJ  Norton  shares  Falmouth 
Heights  and  Defray  Beach,  FL  as  his 
hometowns.  His  son  Michael  mar- 
ried Corrine  Pitts  at  St.  Mary's  of 
Scituate  on  June  15.  Corrine  is  the 
daughter  of  Fordie  Pitts  '56,  whose 
son  Ford  '88  was  in  the  wedding 
party.  TJ  is  a  paralegal  with  Claim 
Adjusting  Service  Experts  on  the 
Cape.  •  On  July  13,  Reg  and  I  had 
the  pleasant  occasion  to  attend  the 
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wedding  of  Cathy  McAuliffe,  daugh- 
ter of  Jack  '60  and  Geri,  at  St.  John's 
Church  in  Mahopac,  NY.  The  joy- 
ous reception  was  held  at  Cortlandt 
Colonial  in  Cortlandt  Manor,  NY. 
John  F.  Rafferty  '43  of  Kensington, 
MD  and  Florida  was  in  attendance. 
He  made  a  point  of  telling  us  that 
when  he  went  to  BC,  tuition  was 
$250  per  year!  •  I  had  a  busy  sum- 
mer. In  early  June,  I  spent  a  week  in 
Southern  California  at  the  MDRT 
meeting  in  Anaheim.  In  late  June, 
Reg  and  I  went  to  Madeira  and 
Lisbon,  Portugal  with  a  visit  to  the 
Shrine  at  Fatima.  Then  July  20-28, 
we  headed  to  Lake  Lanier,  GA — the 
rowing  site  of  the  Olympics.  Bill 
Carlucci,  a  member  of  the  Olympic 
rowing  team,  is  the  son  of  my  close 
friends,  Nick  and  Ruth  Carlucci  of 
Rye  Brook,  NY.  Bill  made  the  team 
at  the  trials  in  April.  He  was  the 
stroke  for  the  men's  lightweight 
straight  four.  Two  firsts  for  me:  I 
had  never  been  to  the  Olympics  nor 
had  I  ever  seen  a  rowing  event  of  any 
kind.  Well,  I  enjoyed  the  experience 
thoroughly,  having  attended  all  four 
of  Bill's  events.  On  Mon.,  July  22, 
there  were  17  countries  competing 
in  three  heats.  Our  team  came  in 
second  to  Canada;  Denmark  and  S. 
Africa  won  the  other  two  heats.  Our 
time  was  the  fourth  best  of  the  17 
teams.  On  Wed.,  July  24,  the  re- 
maining 14  teams  were  in  three  heats, 
with  the  top  three  of  each  heat  ad- 
vancing to  Friday's  semi-final  round. 
We  won  our  heat  and  had  the  best 
time  of  all  14  teams.  Fri.,  July  26  was 
the  semi-finals  with  two  teams  in 
two  heats.  The  US  was  paired  with 
Canada,  the  team  which  beat  them 
on  Mon.  The  top  three  of  each  heat 
advanced  to  the  medal  round  on 
Sun.  Denmark  again  won  their  heat 
with  Ireland  second.  We  beat  Canada 
and  had  the  best  time  again  overall 
on  Friday.  S.  Africa,  which  won  on 
Mon.,  was  eliminated.  Sun.,  July  28 
was  the  finals.  The  favorites  were 
Denmark,  Canada,  the  US  and  Ire- 
land. Denmark  won  the  gold,  with 
Canada  a  close  second  for  the  silver, 
and  the  USA  right  behind  them  for 
the  bronze  medal.  The  US  was  not 
expected  to  win  many  medals  in  row- 
ing. Out  of  14  rowing  events,  which 
includes  both  men  and  women,  the 
USA  won  a  total  of  four  medals — 
two  silver  and  two  bronze.  So  the 
bronze  medal  for  Bill  Carlucci  and 
his  teammates,  Dave  Collins,  Jeff 
Pfaendtner  and  Marc  Schneider,  was 
quite  an  accomplishment  and  truly 
rewarding  to  witness.  Congratula- 
tions to  the  US  men's  lightweight 
straight  four. 
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Maryjane  Mulvanity  Casey 
28  Briarwood  Drive 
Taunton  02780 
(508)  823-1188 

Exotic  Hong  Kong  is  the  new  home 
of  Ellie  Cavanaugh  Crowley  and 
Jack  O'Rourke  who  were  married  in 
a  California  ceremony  last  March 
1 7th.  The  newlyweds  love  their  new 
Asian  environs  which  affords  them 
many  travel  opportunities  for  their 
business,  "The  Cookie  Jar."  Our 
congratulations  to  you  both!  • 
Stephanie  Landry  Barineau  and 
Bill  are  delighted  with  their  newest 
granddaughter,  Dana  Marie,  born 
to  Yvonne  and  Dan  Barineau.  Dana 
arrived  during  Stephanie'sjune  cho- 
ral sojourn  in  Austria,  Germany  and 
England  where  she  combined 
sightseeing  with  several  musical  per- 
formances. •  The  Casey  clan  is  ex- 
cited about  its  September  2 1  wedding 
"debut"  where  Michael  will  marry 
Holy  Cross  classmate,  Neilie 
Heffernan,  in  a  seaside  celebration 
in  Falmouth  and  Woods  Hole,  Cape 
Cod.  •  May  you  all  have  a  joyous 
holiday  season!  Any  news  would  be 
most  welcome!! 
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Joseph  R.  Carry 
920  Main  Street 
Norwell  02061 


Since  our  last  notes,  two  classmates 
have  passed  away:  David  Nicholson 
of  Newton  Highlands  who  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Boston  school  system, 
and  Brian  J.  Moran  of  Boston,  who 
was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Burke,  Wieners,  Moran,  Hurley  and 
Merrick.  Brian  died  of  a  liver  disor- 
der. Our  respects  to  the  families  of 
the  deceased.  •  AJ  Hyland  has  re- 
tired from  Polaroid  and  is  enjoying 
the  good  life.  •  Al  Sweenie  of 
Braintree  has  his  accounting  busi- 
ness in  Weymouth.  •  Tom  Galvin 
of  Berlin,  CT,  where  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  recently 
received  a  $25,000  award  at  the 
Milken  Family  Foundation  National 
Education  Conference.  Tom  was  one 
of  150  outstanding  educators  na- 
tionwide to  receive  this  honor.  • 
Robert  O'Leary  was  recently  in- 
ducted into  the  Varsity  Club  Hall  of 
Fame  for  his  track  triumphs  many 
years  ago.  Bob  is  only  one  of  a  hand- 
ful who  have  received  this  honor  for 
track.  Bob  was  also  appointed  chief 
financial  officer  at  Cox  Cable  lo- 


cated in  Atlanta.  •  A  scholarship 
fund  in  the  memory  of  Rev.  Maurice 
Dullea,  SJ  is  being  established.  The 
inception  of  this  fund  marks  the  good 
father's  100th  birth  date.  Donations 
can  be  made  to  the  development 
office.  If  you  desire  additional  infor- 
mation you  can  call  his  niece  Kathy 
Dulles  Hogan  at  (617)  773-5673. 
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Patricia  McCarthy  Dorsey 
53  Clarke  Road 
Needham  02192 
(617)235-3752 
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John  H.  Rossetti 
9  Raleigh  Road 
Dover  02030 
(508)  785-2496 

California  sent  its  special  delegate  to 
the  Class  reunion  when  John 
DiSalvo  returned  to  the  Heights. 
This  VP  of  Symix  Corp.  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  wife  Betty  shared  a  table 
with  Art  Breault  and  wife  Margie. 
Art  is  senior  partner  with  Deloitte  & 
Touche  in  Worcester.  Their  daugh- 
ter Allison  graduated  with  honors 
from  Georgetown's  School  of  For- 
eign Service  this  Spring.  •  Doreen 
and  Tom  Dahoney  traveled  from 
the  desert  of  Apache  Junction,  AZ  to 
see  changes  on  campus  and  in  old 
friends.  Tom  is  a  Delta  pilot  and  will 
quote  with  accuracy  the  year,  month 
and  day  of  his  retirement.  While 
Walter  Mi  tty  and  the  rest  of  us  dream 
of  hotels,  mileage  and  escape  loca- 
tions, Tom  sees  only  opportunity  to 
remain  in  one  place,  feet  on  ground 
and  a  good  book  in  hand.  The 
Dahoneys  report  the  arrival  of  sec- 
ond grandchild,  Giuseppe  Salvadore 
Dahoney.  •  Reporting  in  from 
Katonah,  NY  were  Al  Pellini  and 
wife  Marilyn.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren: a  son  who  is  an  attorney  and  a 
daughter  who  is  a  chemist.  •  Con- 
gratulations to  Tom  Martin  newly 
elected  VP  of  the  BC  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. Tom's  other  life  is  being 
president  of  Cramer  Productions, 
Inc.  •  Congratulations  also  to  Peggy 
Ryan  Collins,  newly  inducted  to 
the  Mass.  Hall  of  Fame  as  science 
educator.  From  her  Brighton  home 
Peggy  travels  each  day  to  Needham's 
Middle  School  where  her  quality  of 
work  was  the  basis  for  this  recogni- 
tion. •  Making  an  impassioned  plea 
for  helping  hands  to  The  Christmas 
in  April  project  was  Pat  Carr,  wife  of 


Jack  Carr.  The  Carrs  along  with 
Alice  and  Paul  Brennan,  Gail  and 
George  Downey  and  John 
Lonergan  worked  with  other  vol- 
unteers to  complete  a  one  day  home 
renovation  April  past.  They  pick  a 
home  badly  needing  attention  that 
its  owner  is  not  able  to  perform  and 
then  make  a  "Christmas"  gift  of  their 
own  labor.  For  information  call  the 
Carrs  at  (508)  877-6820.  •  Here 
comes  the  judge!  Or  at  least  here 
comes  Francis  Piscal,  NJ  Superior 
Courtjudge  since  1 989.  He  and  wife 
Margaret  enjoy  the  good  life  of  Toms 
River,  NJ  and  have  four  children  not 
in  Toms  River.  Michael  is  in  L.A., 
Michelle  is  in  San  Francisco  and 
Robert  and  Francis  are  in  NYC.  • 
After  years  of  travel  through  work 
Ed  McDonough,  administrator 
with  UMass.  Medical  Center  in 
Worcester,  agreed  to  settle  in  one 
place .  This  address  is  West  Roxbury. 
Married  to  Janet  since  '74,  the 
McDonoughs  have  Adrienne,  Allison 
and  Brian.  The  youngest  is  eight 
years  old  and  that's  what  keeps  Ed 
moving  so  fast.  •  Two  months  after 
graduation,  35  years  ago,  Dick 
Fitzgerald  married  wife  Elaine. 
They  then  began  to  mark  their  cal- 
endar with  the  birthdates  of  five  chil- 
dren. Two  of  them,  Laura  and  Rick, 
are  BC  grads.  Dick  is  president  of 
Crest  Lincoln-Mercury  in 
Woodbridge,  CT  and  was  happy  to 
walk  the  ground  of  the  Chestnut 
Hill  campus  again.  •  Sandusky,  OH 
couple  Shirley  and  Jim  Murray 
shared  our  table  at  the  Reunion  with 
Concord's  Jim  Russell  and 
Newton's  Dan  Cohen.  The  Murrays 
are  delighted  that  son  James  had  just 
been  accepted  into  the  honors  pro- 
gram at  BC.  This  alone  makes  valid 
excuse  for  their  return  treks  to  Bos- 
ton. •  Maryann  DiMario  Landry  is 
BC  through  and  through.  She  was 
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Have  you  recently  moved, 
changed  jobs  or  gotten 
married?  Call  us  to  update 
your  record  so  we  can 
keep  you  up-to-date  on 
friends,  classmates  and  BC 
happenings.  You  can  call 
(617)  552-3440  to  change 
your  record  by  phone,  fax 
(617)  552-0077,  e-mail 
infoserv@hermes.bc.edu,  or 
drop  a  postcard  to  Boston 
College  Information  Ser- 
vices, More  Hall  220, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 
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School  of  Ed  and  married  A&S's 
Joel;  they  have  four  children,  two  of 
whom  are  BC  grads.  The  Landrys 
live  in  Providence  where  he  is  an 
attorney  and  she  operates  a 
pre-school  child  care  center.  They 
make  reunions  when  possible  and 
remain  gratified  for  the  BC  experi- 
ence. Maryann  emphasizes  the  qual- 
ity preparation  for  her  profession 
and  wonderful  friendships  enduring 
3  5  years.  And,  if  anyone  forgets  how 
it  was  then,  there  weren't  any 
womens  dorms  -  just  a  room  at  1 7  5  0 
Beacon  Street.  •  If  ever  I  run  short  of 
column  information,  I  know  Bob 
Rooney  has  a  bag  full  of  facts.  He 
and  wife  Sally  have  capped  30  years 
in  Stow  by  buying  a  27'  sailboat  and 
will  sail  off  to  new  quarters  in 
Nahant.  Sally  will  shortly  complete 
her  Masters  in  pastoral  counseling 
at  Worcester's  Assumption  College. 
Oldest  son  Rob  is  a  bond  trader  and 
vp  of  Morgan  Stanley  in  their  Lon- 
don branch.  Peter  their  youngest  is 
teaching  Spanish  in  local  public 
schools  having  graduated  from 
UMass.  '95.  Daughter  Dianna  works 
and  lives  in  Quincy.  Bob  was  re- 
cently promoted  to  NE  regional  sales 
manager  with  Seiko  Epson 
Semi-Conductors Systems."  Sandra 
and  Dan  Cohen  attended  the  35  th 
having  had  the  best  of  both  worlds  in 
visiting  Disney  World,  FL.  on  their 
Spring  honeymoon.  They  were  off 
again  injune  to  attend  Sandy's  AMA 
meeting  in  Chicago.  •  From  the 
winding  roads  of  Hanover,  NH  to 
the  urban  streets  of  the  big  city,  Jack 
and  Ellen  Kavanaugh  traveled  to 
grace  one  of  the  35th  dinner  tables 
with  their  presence.  This  PhD  his- 
tory from  Univ.  Of  Maine  1973  is 
director  of  Dartmouth  College  of- 
fice of  grants  and  contracts.  They 
have  three  daughters  and  a  son  and 
two  grandchildren.  •  Class  condo- 
lences are  extended  to:  Joan  Wilson 
on  the  death  of  her  husband  Robert 
S.  Wilson  on  February  9th.  He  was 
a  retired  controller  and  lived  in  Lex- 
ington; to  Jean  Dalton  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  Robert  F.  Dalton 
on  June  8th.  A  Duxbury  resident 
with  three  daughters,  Robert  joined 
Gillette  Co.  after  Navy  service  and 
retired  25  years  later.  •  I  received  a 
call  from  Phil  Donahue  to  inform 
us  of  the  death  of  Sandy  Lawler,  wife 
of  Jim  Lawler.  They  were  married 
in  1 96 1  and  on  return  from  the  Army 
took  residence  in  Maine  where  Jim 
worked  as  a  social  worker.  The  same 
priest  who  officiated  at  graduation 
year  nuptials  performed  funeral  ser- 
vices 3  5  years  later.  Our  condolences 
to  Jim  and  his  children. 
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Mary  Kane  Sullivan 
35  Hundreds  Road 
Wellesley  Hills  02181 
(617)235-1777 

It's  a  beautiful  summer  day  as  I  write 
this.  It's  hard  to  imagine  that  when 
you  read  it,  Christmas  will  be  on  the 
horizon.  Time  is  flying  by.  It's  true, 
as  one  gets  older,  the  realization  that 
there  will  never  be  enough  time  to 
do  everything  makes  time  very,  very 
precious.  Our  reunion  time  has  be- 
come a  most  precious  memory  for 
all  of  our  tomorrows.  I  was  a  pest  at 
our  reunion  last  May,  getting  notes 
for  these  columns — and  it's  great 
fun  just  going  over  the  notes.  I  have 
a  word  limit,  so  if  you  are  not  men- 
tioned in  this  column,  you'll  be  in 
the  next  one.  •  Mary  Ann 
McDonald  Barry  and  husband  Bob 
are  living  in  Belmont.  Mary  Ann  has 
changed  careers  since  our  last  re- 
union and  is  now  a  broker  with 
Oakley  Real  Estate  in  Belmont.  • 
Joan  Donohoe  O'Neil,  currently 
living  in  Cambridge,  is  with  the  Mass. 
Office  of  International  Trade.  She 
won't  tell  if  she's  voting  for  Kerry  or 
Weld!  •  Faith  Mead  Bertrand  and 
husband  Gerry  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing their  son  and  delightful  grand- 
daughter living  with  them  in 
Hamilton.  Faith  is  currently  writing 
a  movie  about  a  young  man  with  a 
drug  problem  who  is  at  sea,  and  how 
the  interaction  with  the  ocean  af- 
fects him  in  his  struggle.  Faith,  who 
has  always  had  a  love  for  music,  also 
directs  a  teen  choir.  •  Rosie  Hanley 
Cloran  and  husband  Bill  have  had  a 
very  busy  summer  moving  to  a  new 
home,  direcdy  across  the  street  from 
their  long  time  home  in  Newton. 
Rosie  still  operates  the  Bay  State  Ice 
Skating  School  and  is  also  doing 
pension  plans  and  insurance  for 
Metropollitan  Life.  •  Ellen  Mahony 
King  and  husband  John,  who  have 
resided  on  Fuller  Street  in  Newton 
for  29  years,  are  the  proud  grand- 
parents of  two!  After  looking  at  the 
snapshots  Ellen  whipped  out  at  a 
moments  notice,  we  couldn't  help 
but  agree  that  they  are  beautiful.  • 
Margot  Bruguiere  Martin  and 
husband  Bob  have  been  living  in 
Holden  for  32  years.  Margot  is  a 
well-known  antiques  dealer  in  town. 
•  Alo  Coleman  Riley  and  husband 
Bob,  longtime  residents  of  Cohasset, 
have  moved  to  Sebastian,  FL  (East 
Coast).  But,  New  England  is  still 
home;  they  come  north  in  their  luxu- 
rious motor  home  every  summer, 
visiting  their  four  children  and  two 
grandsons  as  they  motor  their  way 


up  the  coast.  •  Barbara  Feeley 
O'Brien  and  husband  Barry  have 
lived  in  Concord  for  24  years.  Bar- 
bara has  fully  recovered  from  the 
horseback  riding  accident  of  a  few 
years  ago  which  necessitated  a  total 
hip  replacement.  Barbara  and  Barry 
have  recently  bought  a  farm  in  Ber- 
lin and  would  like  all  of  us  to  come 
visit  the  farm.  The  farm  sells  apples, 
pumpkins  and  Christmas  trees  in 
season.  Barbara  has  a  hand  in  the 
beautiful  Christmas  shop  at  the  farm! 
Berlin  is  close  to  Worcester  — a  nice 
drive  at  holiday  time.  •  Patsy  Zelda 
Keating  is  living  in  New  Milford, 
CT.  Everyone  was  happy  to  see  that 
Patsy  has  not  changed  one  bit.  She  is 
still  the  wonderfully  happy,  zany, 
funny  and  kind  person  she  was  while 
at  Newton  College.  Patsy  thinks  the 
reason  for  her  timelessness  is  the 
fact  that  she  is  still  in  the  same  house 
she  grew  up  in,  still  sleeping  in  the 
same  bedroom.  I  have  zillions  more 
to  share  with  you,  but  I'm  over  my 
limit.  More  next  time!  Call  or  write 
when  you  get  a  moment. 
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Richard  N.  Hart,  Jr. 
5  Amber  Road 
Hingham  02043 
(617)749-3918 

Our  condolences  to  the  family  of 
Lorraine  A.  Williams,  who  we  just 
learned  passed  away  in  July  '95. 
Lorraine  had  resided  in  Half  Moon 
Bay,  CA.  •  Also,  our  condolences  go 
out  to  Jerry  Mello  on  the  recent 
death  of  his  father.  •  Congratula- 
tions to  John  Manzi  who  advises 
that  he  retired  effective  as  of  May  1. 

•  Also,  congratulations  to  Lillian 
Warms  who  advises  that  she  re- 
cently retired.  •  Congratulations  to 
Bob  O'Brien  and  wife  Marjorie  on 
the  recent  birth  of  two  sets  of  twin 
grandsons!  Daughter  Kelly  Beard 
gave  birth  to  Matthew  and  Mitchell, 
who  join  their  sister  Morgan.  Son 
Bob,  Jr.  '85  became  father  to  Shayne 
and  Trevor,  who  join  their  brother 
Robert,  III.  Along  with  daughter 
Erin's  two  children,  this  makes  Bob 
and  Marjorie  grandparents  of  eight! 

•  Our  family  celebrated  the  mar- 
riage of  our  son  Michael  toMaryanne 
Tierney  in  New  Jersey  on  Sept.  1  — 
the  first  of  our  six  to  wed!  •  Finally, 
a  reminder  that  our  35th  Reunion  is 
scheduled  for  May  16-18,  1997. 
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Mary  Ann  Brennan  Dalton 
94  Abbott  Road 
Wellesley  02 1  8 1 
(617)235-6226 
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William  P.  Koughan 
1 73-1  OEyck  Street 
Watertown,  NY  13601 
(315)785-4132 

Joan  Manning  Brunnick  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  at  Simmons  Col- 
lege in  Boston.  She  resides  in 
Centerville.  •  John  Bucci  reports 
that  class  officers  have  met.  He  asked 
that  we  announce  the  following:  a 
generous  contribution  will  be  made 
to  the  Alumni  Second  Helping 
Project;  a  fall  evening  theater  (Steel 
Magnolias)  is  scheduled  for  our  class 
on  November  2  2 ;  and  volunteers  are 
needed  for  the  35  th  reunion  com- 
mittee. •  Mary  Anne  Buckley  is  a 
therapist  for  Catholic  Counseling  in 
Orinda,  California.  She  also  has  a 
private  psychotherapy  practice.  She 
resides  in  Moragor,  California.  • 
Kevin  Burke  has  retired  from  the 
Foreign  Service  and  volunteers  on 
the  NOAH  Ship  Albatross  IV.  In 
the  summer  he  is  a  park  ranger  at  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal.  He  welcomes  ev- 
eryone to  the  many  presentations 
about  the  canal  and  its  history.  He 
and  his  wife,  Linda,  reside  in  Buz- 
zards Bay.  •  Richard  Connolly  is 
product  manager  for  NCR.  He  and 
his  wife  Mary  reside  in  Escondido, 
California.  •  Joseph  Hosie  is  vice 
president  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
in  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  He 
and  his  wife,  Helga,  reside  on 
St.Thomas.  •  Paul  McDevitt  is 
president  of  Modern  Assistance  Pro- 
grams, Inc.  which  specializes  in  man- 
aging self  insured  funds  and  has  led 
the  way  in  New  England  in  insur- 
ance coverage  for  non  western  thera- 
pies.  Paul  is  active  in  several 
non-profitorganizations.Heandhis 
wife,  Suzanne,  reside  in  Quincy,  and 
their  son,  Neil,  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Potsdam.  •  Kathy 
McHale  Mulherin  is  a  psychologi- 
cal intern  assistant  in  San  Francisco, 
California.  •  Ralph  Bello  passed 
awayonDecember27, 1995.Hewas 
a  member  of  the  BC  varsity  football 
team  and  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma 
Pi.  Ralph  had  been  in  private  law 
practice  in  Providence. 
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Marie  Craigin  Wilson 
103 19  Grant  Lane 
Overland  Park,  KS  662 1 2 
(913)492-5030 
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Ellen  E.  Kane 
1 5  Glen  Road 
Wellesley  Hills  02181 
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Susan  Roy  Patten 
1  36  North  Inverway 
Inverness,  IL  60067 
(708)  358-8897 
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Patricia  McNulty  Harte 
6  Everett  Ave. 
Winchester  01  890 
(617)  729-1187 

Phil  Duffy  is  an  administrator  at 
Northeast  Regional  High  School  in 
Wakefield.  He  and  his  wife,  Linda 
live  in  Saugus.  •  Geraldine  Gilligan 
Tremblay  is  a  Latin  teacher  in  Ar- 
lington. Gerry  and  her  husband 
Donald  also  reside  in  Arlington.  • 
Frederic  Grannis  has  joined  the 
City  of  Hope  National  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Duarte,  CA  as  head  of  thoracic 
surgery  in  the  Department  of  Gen- 
eral Oncology  Surgery.  Fred  has 
maintained  a  private  practice  in 
Arcadia,  CA  until  recendy  and  has 
taught  post-graduate  fellows,  surgi- 
cal residents  and  medical  students  at 
the  City  of  Hope.  •  Congratulations 
to  Kate  Flatley,  daughter  of  Kevin 
Flatley,  who  is  a  freshman  at  BC. 
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Catherine  Lugar 
25  Whitney  Avenue 
Cambridge  02 139 
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Kathleen  Brennan  McMenimen 
147  Trapelo  Road 
Waltham  02154 
(617)  894-1247 

As  we  move  on  from  the  celebration 
of  our  30th  year  of  graduation  from 


Alma  Mater,  I  wax  philosophical  each 
and  every  time  I  take  pen  in  hand  (or 
keyboard  at  fingers,  if  you  will!)  to 
author  these  news  notes.  My  own 
busy  schedule,  plus  the  personal  in- 
volvement of  day-to-day  living  gives 
me  understanding  and  empathy  as 
to  the  busy-ness  of  your  lives,  but  I 
urge  you  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
drop  me  a  note  so  that  I  may  let  your 
friends  know  where  you  are,  how 
you  are,  and  how  to  get  in  touch  with 
you.  •  Thanks  to  Dick  Landrigan 
for  having  done  just  that  recently. 
He  writes  of  a  wonderful  Christian 
family  endeavor  that  should  serve  as 
true  inspiration  to  us  all!  Dick  and 
his  daughter  Catherine,  along  with 
fellow  Sudbury  residents  Paul 
Marshall,  MD,  Jim  McCarthy  and 
Bill  Fallon's  son  Geoff,  were  part  of 
a  parish  youth  group  medical  mis- 
sion and  dormitory  construction 
project  at  Boys'  Town  in  Honduras 
for  two  weeks  in  July.  Paul,  with 
daughter  Elizabeth;  Jim,  with  daugh- 
ters Meghan  and  Chrissy;  and  Bill's 
daughter  Meghan  had  also  made  the 
trip  in  previous  years.  John  Forde 
looks  forward  to  joining  in  a  future 
trip  with  son  Chris.  Talk  about  prac- 
ticing your  faith!  •  Dane  Baird  calls 
me  frequendy  to  share  news  about 
our  class,  and  he  reports  that  John 
Cahill  lives  in  Marlowe,  England 
and  is  director  of  Xerox  products  for 
Europe.  •  Paul  Delaney  and  his 
wife  Denise  live  in  Marshfield.  •  A 
rousing  congratulations  to  Janice 
Barrett  who  received  her  doctorate 
in  June  from  Harvard.  •  Richard 
Rust  is  director  of  marketing  for 
Rogal  American,  Inc.  •  Diane 
Connor  is  the  manager  for  educa- 
tion services  at  Northwest  Hospital 
in  Seatde,  WA.  •  Robert  Connors 
is  in  the  state  education  administra- 
tion in  Florida  and  lives  at  2816  Par 
Lane  in  Tallahassee.  •  Robert 
Wheeler  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  AFC  Cable  Systems,  Inc. 
He  has  27  years  of  diversified  indus- 
trial experience,  serving  as  president 
of  BICC  Industrial  Cable  Co., 
Cablec  Continental  Cable  Co.  and 
Triancxle  FWC,  Inc.  •  Speaking  of 
cable,  yours  truly  can  be  found  on 
the  Waltham  cable  access  station 
every  other  week  with  a  live  call-in 
talk  show  in  the  Watch  City,  called 
"Tick-Talk."  I'm  learning  a  new  skill 
and  having  a  lot  of  fun,  but  don't 
expect  to  see  me  nationally!  •  Since 
our  last  issue,  I  have  received  several 
reports  of  classmates'  deaths. 
Requiescat  In  Pace.  Barbara 
Cosgrove  passed  away  in  Oct.  '95. 
Our  condolences  to  her  husband 
John  in  Lexington.  •  Edward 
O'Neill  of  Groton  died  on  Jan.  13. 
Our  condolences  to  his  wife  Jane 


and  family.  •  John  Cunningham 

from  Brewster,  NY  died  in  Sept.  '95. 
Our  condolences  to  his  wife  and 
family.  •  Until  the  next  time,  God 
bless  and  Carpe  Diem. 
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Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 
49  Lincoln  Street 
Cambridge  0214 
churst@epsilon.com 

We  hope  you  saw  "Ghost  Story,"  an 
article  by  Jane  Hudson  '71,  in  the 
summer  issue  of  BCM.  Jane  discusses 
her  thoughts  on  coming  back  to  the 
reunion,  and  mentions  the  Class  of 
'66  three  times — our  book  selection, 
reunion  discussion,  and  class  survey, 
and  how  they  epitomized  the  intel- 
lectual rigor  we  learned  and  experi- 
enced at  Newton.  •  Mary  Donahue 
Stearns  is  a  project  manager  in  the 
Human  Factors  group  at  the  Volpe 
National  Transportation  Systems 
Center,  a  Cambridge  facility  of  the 
US  Dept.  of  Transportation.  Her 
husband  Jonathan  is  a  CPA;  son 
Samuel,  17,  is  a  senior  at  Belmont 
High  and  an  accomplished  bass 
player.  Mary  had  the  opportunity  to 
accompany  her  son  as  part  of  the 
Belmont  and  Chelmsford  High 
Schools'  combined  orchestra  on  their 
concert  tour  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria this  past  spring;  Sam  was  first 
chair  in  the  bass  section.  •  Caroline 
Skeetie  McCabe  sent  a  long  letter 
from  Guatemala.  She  writes  that  she 
met  and  married  her  first  husband  in 
Jamaica,  and  lived  there  for  three 
years.  They  moved  back  to 
Schenectady,  NY  with  their  two 
daughters:  Sarah  (now  29)  and  Erica 
(now  26).  Skeetie  and  Michael  were 
divorced  in  1974,  and  Skeetie  then 
began  what  she  calls  her  "alternative 
life-style,  hippie"  period.  Sarah  and 
Erica  stayed  with  their  father,  and 
Skeetie  and  her  new  companion,  JT, 
and  eventually  their  son  Jesse  (now 
21),  spent  the  next  12  years  living 
and  traveling  in  a  van  in  the  Western 
US  and  Mexico.  "We  lived  on  (and 
off)  food  stamps,  welfare,  odd  jobs 
like  fruit  picking,  and  a  small  amount 
of  private  income.  We  did  a  lot  of 
camping  and  living  in  nature,  hang- 
ing out  with  other  road-people.  It 
was  like  a  big  family  united  by  a 
common  lifestyle."  In  1986,  in  Gua- 
temala, Skeetie  separated  from  JT, 
who  had  abused  both  her  and  her 
son  (who  by  now  was  back  in 
Schenectady  with  relatives).  She 
writes:  "One  day  I  stopped  being  a 
doormat,  the  incredible  wimp.  It  was 
like  the  veil  lifted  and  I  became  em- 
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powered."  In  1987,  Skeetie  moved 
to  Guatemala  permanently  to  live  in 
the  village  of  Santiago  Atitlan,  a 
Tztujil  Mayan  pueblo  on  a  lake, 
nestled  among  three  volcanoes.  She 
lives  in  an  oval  house  of  her  own 
design  made  out  of  volcanic  rock, 
with  a  view  out  over  the  lake.  "I  do  a 
lot  of  gardening.  A  lot  of  my  time 
goes  into  participating  in  liturgical 
activities,  which  are  dramatically 
embellished  by  the  Maya-Tztujil 
townsfolk.  I  have  done  a  lot  of  textile 
design,  and  I  have  continued  doing 
photography.  I  am  into  a  lot  of  new 
age  thinking  on  health,  such  as  the 
mind/body  connection,  ayurveda, 
yogassage,  vegetarian  diet,  etc.  For 
the  last  year  I  have  been  taking  pri- 
vate Tztujil  dialect  classes."  Skeetie 
writes  that  Sarah  is  married  and  liv- 
ing outside  of  Las  Vegas;  Erica  is 
completing  her  third  year  of  medical 
school  at  Tulane;  and  Jesse  lives  in 
Schenectady  and  is  a  Tae  Kwon  Do 
instructor.  "In  closing,  I  would  like 
to  invite  you  to  come  visit  me,  if  you 
ever  reach  Lake  Atitlan,  Solola, 
Guatemala.  I  am  known  as  Carolina, 
and  to  find  my  house,  one  must  first 
arrive  at  the  cemetery.  Enter  the 
only  driveway,  there  to  the  left;  fol- 
low the  road  'til  you  reach  my  home 
on  the  hill." 
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Charles  and  Mary-Anne  Benedict 
84  Rockland  Place 
Newton  Upper  Falls  02 1 64 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for 
Elaine  Greenwood,  Ed.D.  who  is 
now  dean  of  arts  and  sciences  at 
Seminole  Community  College  in 
Sanford,  FL  (20  miles  north  of  Or- 
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lando).  Elaine  has  been  teaching/ 
administering  in  Florida's  commu- 
nity college  system  for  2  2  years.  Her 
son  is  graduating  from  U.  of  Central 
FL  engineering  and  her  daughter  is 
attending  U.  of  Houston  Law 
School.  •  We  have  been  informed  of 
the  death  of  Keith  Lawrence  of 
NYC.  Our  condolences  go  to  his 
family  and  especially  to  Sally  Beatrice 
of  Brooklyn  NY.  •  Denise  Hern 
Wood  and  husband  Gerard  are  liv- 
ing in  Wellesley  and  are  looking 
forward  to  the  30th.  •  Bill  Gilmore 
is  a  supervising  editor  at  Simon  & 
Schuster  in  Needham.  Bill  and 
Nancy  reside  in  Arlington.  •  Hugh 
Quilty  and  wife  Kathleen  are  living 
in  Quincy.  Hugh  works  for  Bank  of 
Boston.  •  Arthur  Daniels,  DDS,  is 
in  the  practice  of  pediatric  dentistry 
at  the  Andover  Pediatric  Dental 
Center.  •  Dan  Maguire  is  under- 
writing vp  with  Lumber  Mutual  Ins. 
Co.  in  Framingham.  Dan  and 
Roberta  live  in  Holliston.  • 
Kathleen  Flanigan  Asmuth  is  an 
interior  designer  and  has  her  own 
company,  Kathleen  F.  Asmuth  Inte- 
riors, in  Milwaukee,  WI.  She  and 
Anthony  live  in  Mequon,  WI.  •  John 
Costello,  Jr.  is  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Lowell  Sun.  Jack  and  Brenda 
live  in  Lowell  as  well.  •  As  we  head 
into  our  30th  reunion,  our  officers 
are:  Charles  Benedict,  president 
Marty  Paul,  vp,  Leo  McHugh,  trea- 
surer, and  Faith  Brouillard  Hughes 
as  secretary.  The  Syracuse  football 
game  reception  is  chaired  by  D. 
Michael  Ryan;  the  University  Cho- 
rale Concert/ Alumni  House  recep- 
tion is  chaired  by  Mary- Lou  Logue, 
Laetare  Sunday  by  Martin  Paul  and 
the  Dinner  Dance  by  Len  Doherty. 
Many  of  the  nursing  school  alumnae 
are  helping  with  plans  for  the  50th 
anniversary  of  SON.  Classmate  and 
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head  coach  of  BC  hockey,  Jerry 
York,  plan  to  join  us  at  a  reception  at 
the  BC  vs  BU  hockey  game. 
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Faith  Brouillard-Hughes 
1  9  Marrick  Court 
Centerville  02632 
(508)  790-2785 

Just  when  I  despaired  of  having  news, 
two  tidbits  literally  came  to  my  door. 
Following  the  Falmouth  road  race, 
my  son  Dana  and  his  room-mate 
came  to  visit  with  a  new  friend  along 
for  the  ride  up  to  Boston.  I  recog- 
nized the  young  woman's  face  but 
couldn't  figure  out  from  where  until 
she  had  left.  Suzanne  Polk,  daughter 
of  Kathy  Gelinas  Polk!  Suzanne 
went  to  Amherst  with  Dana's  cousin 
and  now  works  in/near  Boston  for 
Pilgrim-Harvard  Health  Care.  •  The 
other  tidbit  is  that  Suzanne  Kuffler 
and  her  mother  Phyllis  have  left 
Surrey  Road,  Newton  and  will  be  in 
Woods  Hole  permanently.  •  This 
being  a  reunion  year,  (mid-May  fes- 
tivities) let  us  all  make  a  resolution 
to  improve  communication  —  send 
an  update  to  your  room-mate,  your 
lab  partner,  and  your  class  corre- 
spondent! As  you  are  reading  these 
notes,  I  am  typing  the  next  column 
so  do  call  with  news,  too. 
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Judith  Anderson  Day 
11  500  San  Vicente  Blvd. 
The  Brentwood  323 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

I  received  a  delightful  letter  con- 
cerning a  mini  BC  reunion  of  five 
classmates  who  shared  an  apartment 
senior  year.  The  five  fellows  —  Bill 
Fitzgerald,  Steve  McCarthy,  Greg 
Sullivan,  Bill  Cavanagh,  and  John 
Manganelli  —  and  their  wives,  were 
actually  celebrating  their  third  such 
reunion  which  was  held  in  Kona- 
Kailua,  Hawaii  this  past  July.  The 
first  of  these  mini  reunions  was  held 
two  years  ago  in  Boulder,  Colorado 
by  the  wife  of  Bill  Fitzgerald  who 
was  planning  a  surprise  40th  birth- 
day celebration  for  him.  Dori 
Fitzgerald  didn't  know  the  rest  of 
the  group,  but  she  tracked  them  all 
down  and,  happily,  everyone  showed 
up!  They  had  such  a  great  time  re- 
newing old  friendships  that  they 
decided  to  make  it  a  tradition  every 
five  years.  The  second  reunion,  also 
a  blast,  was  hosted  by  Judy  and  Greg 


Sullivan  on  Saint  George  Island  in 
Florida  five  years  ago.  While  at  the 
third  reunion  in  Hawaii,  hosted  by 
Jo  and  Bill  Cavanagh,  the  group 
decided  to  hold  their  next  reunion  in 
two  years,  probably  at  Hilton  Head, 
South  Carolina.  Although  they  rarely 
see  each  other  between  reunions 
because  they  are  so  spread  out  geo- 
graphically, these  BC  friendships  are 
truly  amazing,  the  camaraderie  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  the  time  intervals 
seem  to  disappear.  Bill  and  Jo 
Cavanagh  live  in  Glendale,  Califor- 
nia; Greg  and  Judy  Sullivan  in  Chi- 
cago; Bill  and  Dori  Fitzgerald  in 
Boulder,  Colorado;  Nora  and  John 
Manganelli  in  Atlanta,  GA;  and  Rita 
and  Steven  McCarthy  in  Tulsa,  OK. 
The  group  enclosed  a  wonderful 
photo  —  a  beaming,  jovial  group  of 
ten  friends,  all  wearing  matching 
BC  shirts!  Do  any  other  classmates 
share  similar  traditions?  Drop  me  a 
line.  •  Mary  and  Doug  Hajjar  con- 
tinue their  great  generosity  to  Bos- 
ton College  with  a  recent  ma^or  gift 
that  will  help  fund  the  proposed  stu- 
dent sports  center  on  campus.  Doug 
and  Mary  met  as  BC  students  when 
they  rode  in  a  carpool  together. 
Three  of  their  children  have  gradu- 
ated from  BC  —  Kimberly  '90,  Wil- 
liam '91,  and  Amy  '96.  Their 
daughter  Allison  is  a  member  of  the 
freshman  class.  The  main  lobby  and 
atrium  of  the  new  recreational  facil- 
ity will  be  named  in  honor  of  the 
Hajjars.  •  On  a  very  sad  note,  our 
prayers  are  with  the  family  of  our 
fellow  classmates  and  very  dear 
friends,  Sue  Walsh  and  Loren 
Miller,  on  the  loss  of  their  beautiful 
daughter  Marcy  '94  in  a  plane  crash 
in  Africa  in  Aug. 
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Kathleen  Hastings  Miller 
8  Brookline  Road 
Scarsdale,  NY  10583 
(914)723-9241 
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James  R.  Littleton 
39  Dale  Street 
Chestnut  Hill  02 167 
(617)  738-5147 

Maureen  O'Keefe  Doran  is  a  psy- 
chiatric nurse  practitioner  in  Den- 
ver Colorado.  Additionally  Maureen 
and  husband  Kip  '68,  a  psychiatrist, 
both  work  at  the  Veteran's  Medical 
Center  part  time,  both  serve  as  con- 
sultants for  the  US  Department  of 


Health  and  Human  Services  and  both 
teach  at  Univ.  of  Colorado  Health 
Sciences  Center.  Maureen  was  hon- 
ored in  June  with  the  outstanding 
faculty  award,  department  of  psy- 
chiatry at  Univ.  of  Colorado  School 
of  Medicine.  Maureen  is  the  only 
nurse  to  have  ever  received  this  rec- 
ognition. Additionally,  the  Doran's 
daughter  AJison  was  accepted  into 
Boston  College,  A&S,  Class  of  2000. 
Their  younger  daughter  Meghan  is 
a  sophomore  in  high  school.  •  Paul 
Fulchino  was  named  in  April,  to  the 
position  of  president  and  chief  oper- 
ating officer  at  B/E  Aerospace,  Inc., 
the  largest  supplier  of  aircraft  cabin 
products  in  Wellington,  Fl.  Paul  was 
formerly  the  president  and  vice  chair- 
man of  Mercer  Management  Con- 
sulting, where  he  had  worked  for  the 
past  20  years.  Paul,  wife  Pat  and  two 
children,  David  and  Lisa,  have  relo- 
cated to  the  Palm  Beach,  Fl  area.  • 
I  received  a  nice  postcard  from  John 
Lohmann  from  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  John 
is  doing  some  work  for  the  army 
research  in  Santa  Cruz;  John  is  an 
international  consultant  and  resides 
in  Fairfax,  Va  with  his  wife  Mary  and 
son  Matthew.  •  Robert  Pitocco  was 
recently  named  school  principal  at 
Rocky  Hill  High  School,  Rocky  Hill, 
Ct.  Bob  began  his  career  as  a  teacher 
in  Hartford,  Ct  and  later  joined  the 
central  office  in  Hartford  as  equal 
opportunity  officer  and  project  man- 
ager of  the  district  desegregation 
plan.  He  served  as  a  vice  principal  at 
Weaver  High  School  in  Hartford 
and  Newington  High  School  before 
moving  to  the  position  of  principal 
in  1991  at  Suffield  High  School.  • 
Lawrence  Kenney  is  a  partner  with 
the  Boston  law  firm  of  Sloane  and 
Walsh.  Larry  and  wife  Mary  reside 
in  Concord.  •  Barbara  Van  Ess 
Mclnerney  is  the  school  psycholo- 
gist in  the  Derby  public  schools  in 
Derby, Ct.  -  daughter  Caroline  is  a 
member  of  the  BC  class  of  1997. 
Barbara  and  husband  Thomas  re- 
sides in  New  Canaan,  Ct.  •  Marga- 
ret White  is  a  guidance  counselor  at 
the  Lewis  School  in  Everett  where 
she  also  resides.  •  Jim  Blake's  son 
Stephen  is  also  a  member  of  the  BC 
class  of  2000.  Jim,  wife  Jane  and 
daughter  Laura  are  living  in 
Londonderry,  NH.  •  Tim  McAvoy 
is  a  physician  in  Waukesha,  WI.  Tim 
and  wife  Jackie  are  living  in 
Brookfield,  WI.  •  It  was  good  to 
hear  from  some  of  you.  Trying  to 
come  up  with  some  news  each  quar- 
ter is  not  always  easy.  Please  keep 
those  letters  coming. 
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Patricia  Kenny  Seremet 
39  Newport  Ave. 
W.  Hartford,  CT  061 07 
(203)521-8567 

70 

Norman  G.  Cavallaro 
1 024  Newgate  Road 
W.  Suffield,  CT  06093 
(860)  668-0867 
normcav@northcove.com 

These  columns  are  written  very  far 
in  advance.  It's  only  September  but 
I  would  like  to  wish  all  of  you  and 
your  families  a  very  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year.  • 
Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  took  the 
time  to  call,  write  me  a  note  or  use 
cyberspace  to  pass  along  some  infor- 
mation. The  first  person  to  call  was 
Walt  Glennon,  who  brought  me  up 
to  date  with  his  doings  in  NYC  where 
he  is  in  the  executive  placement  busi- 
ness for  the  securities  industry.  He 
was  leaving  to  have  lunch  with  Frank 
Burns  who  is  the  head  of  world- 
wide, non-retail,  strategic  planning 
for  Chase  Bank.  •  Bob  Mongan, 
who  owns  a  real  estate  appraisal  busi- 
ness in  Manchester,  NH  called  to 
tell  me  that  he  frequently  chats  with 
Peter  Leonard,  who  is  working  for 
TRW  and  living  in  Bloomfield,  MI. 
Bob  also  wanted  to  assure  me  that 
the  person  carrying  the  NAMBLA 
banner  in  a  recent  parade  in  San 
Francisco  only  looked  like  him.  • 
Charlie  Reagan  called  from  Michi- 
gan to  tell  rne  that  US-Japanese  re- 
lations are  on  the  mend  after  the 
incident  I  reported  in  my  last  col- 
umn. However  Paul  Mahoney's 
name  has  not  been  removed  from 
the  Japanese  Police  most  wanted 
files.  •  Peter  Nolan  wrote  to  inform 
me  that  he  has  been  living  in  New 
Mexico  since  '91.  He  helps  small 
high  tech  companies  grow  and  go 
public.  His  wife  Jeanne  has  recently 
become  an  entrepreneur  having 
bought  Bessom's  Gardens,  a  local 
landmark.  Hope  they  are  doing  well. 
Between  them  they  have  four  kids  in 
college.  Peter  boasted  of  a  396  yd. 
drive  on  a  course  that  was  7,000  ft. 
above  sea  level.  The  hole  was  down- 
hill in  a  canyon  and  the  wind  was 
howling.  Maybe  we  should  team  him 
up  with  Paul  Mahoney.  •  Janet 
Cavelen  Cornelia  gets  the 
cyberspace  award  for  being  the  first 
to  communicate  over  the  net.  Her 
oldest,  Lauren,  is  at  Dartmouth  and 
Jennifer  is  busy  filling  out  college 


applications.  (Remember  that?)  Janet 
is  active  in  the  BC  Club  in  Florida 
and  reports  that  there  are  regular 
BC  events  at  Pete's  Restaurant  in 
Boca  Raton.  If  you  are  interested  in 
joining  in  on  the  fun  you  may  call 
her  (561)  793-1017  or  email  her  at 
Janetcfl@aol.com.  She'd  just  talked 
to  Ginger  Romano  McCourt.  Her 
oldest,  Ryan,  is  at  BC;  middle  son 
Matthew  is  at  UPenn;  and  Trevor  is 
still  at  home.  •  Phil  Cody  and  his 
wife,  Cindy  Paterno  N  '71  put  my 
wife  Elaine  and  me  up  (or  was  it  that 
we  put  up  with  them?)  for  a  couple  of 
nights  during  a  recent  quick  trip  to 
the  Sunshine  State.  Phil  lives  in  an 
area  of  Jupiter,  FL  called  "Eagles 
Nest".  (Can  you  believe  it?)  The 
Codys  have  two  daughters,  Missy 
and  Mandy,  a  son  Matt,  two  cats, 
and  Buford,  the  largest  Bassett  hound 
you  have  ever  seen.  The  dog  sings 
better  than  Phil,  and  that  is  a  plus. 
We  had  a  wonderful  harborside  din- 
ner one  night  and  the  next  day  went 
boating  on  Phil's  "Queen  Mary". 
We  also  attended  the  West  Palm 
Beach  Off  Shore  Power  Boat  Races. 
Thanks  Phil.  •  Tidbits  from  the 
Alumni  Office:  Victor  Alibrandi  is 
a  manager  with  Dean  Witter  in 
Springfield.  He  and  his  wife  Chris- 
tine live  in  Wilbraham.  Enrico 
Mastronardi  is  a  partner  in  Three 
Bears  Restaurant  in  Westport,  CT 
and  lives  in  Trumbull,  CT.  with  his 
wife  Kathleen.  •  We  are  all  getting  a 
little  older  and  some  of  our  minds 
are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  Call  up 
your  parents  and  have  them  send 
your  yearbook  to  you.  Put  you  feet 
up,  have  one  of  your  favorite  bever- 
ages and  peruse  the  pages.  You  will 
be  amazed  at  how  much  you  had 
forgotten  about  your  days,  and 
nights,  at  the  Heights.  You  might 
recall  a  long  forgotten  friend,  a 
friendly  smile,  whatever.  Do  it.  You 
won't  regret  it.  I  promise.  •  Please 
continue  to  call,  write  or  email.  Don't 
forget  that  if  I  don't  hear  from  you 
I'll  make  up  things  about  people 
whose  names  I  pick  at  random.  • 
Well  that's  all  the  news  from  the 
Class  of  '70,  where  our  waists  are 
still  thin  and  our  hair  is  still  thick. 
Thanks  and  God  bless. 
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Patricia  Brum  Keefe 
309  Walnut  Street 
Wellesley  02181 
(617)  237-3268 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  write  of 
the  death  of  DougMacDonald,  hus- 
band of  Claire  Angelozzi.  Alison 


Cunningham  Caughman  wrote 
that  she  and  Joan  Thompson 
Rogers  attended  the  memorial  ser- 
vice in  Rehobeth,  DE,  and  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  many  expressions  of 
love  and  support  from  friends  and 
colleagues  for  this  devoted  husband, 
father  and  educator.  Doug  leaves 
behind  two  young  children,  Janine 
and  Christine.  A  scholarship  fund 
has  been  established  in  his  name  at 
Delaware  Technical  Community 
College,  Owens  Campus,  POBox 
610,  Georgetown,  DE  19947.  Claire 
can  be  reached  at  19  West  Side  Drive, 
Rehobeth,  DE  19971.  •  Sincere  con- 
dolences are  also  extended  to  Kitsy 
Smith  Neubeck  on  the  death  of  her 
beloved  daughter.  Although  only  17 
years  old,  Mary  Beth  brought  much 
joy  to  the  Neubeck  family  and  our 
heartfelt  prayers  go  out  to  each  of 
them .  •  I  managed  to  go  out  to  lunch 
with  Nancy  Durkin  Orazem  and 
Ann  McDermott.  Ann  was  visiting 
Nancy  and  the  gals  took  the  ferry 
from  Edgartown  to  Woods  Hole. 
Nancy  amazes  me  with  her  ability  to 
combine  island  living  with  mainland 
opportunities.  Daughter  Lucy  at- 
tends Deerfield  Academy  and  re- 
cently participated  in  a  summer 
program  at  UPenn.  Son  Tim  plays 
in  the  NE  Conservatory  Youth  Or- 
chestra and  commutes  each  Satur- 
day from  Edgartown  to  Boston. 
Nancy  does  a  terrific  job  keeping  in 
touch  with  old  (yikes!)  friends. 
Garrett  is  busy  with  his  dentistry 
and  came  to  my  aid  when  a  pesky 
wisdom  tooth  acted  up.  Miles  from 
home  it  was  great  to  know  someone 
"in  the  business."  •  Ann  informed 
me  that  Teresita  Manalac  Jose's 
daughter,  Gina,  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried in  January  in  the  Phillippines. 
Ann  is  not  only  going  to  the  wed- 
ding-she's in  it!  Tec  and  Gilbert 
have  recently  been  relocated  with 
CitiBank  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  Tur- 
key. •  Barbara  Coveney  Harkins 
conveyed  that  Liz  Gibbons  was  re- 
cently in  No.,  Falmouth  (Cape  Cod) 
attending  her  parents'  50th  wedding 
anniversary.  Liz  designed  her  par- 
ents' home  there.  •  Congratulations 
are  in  order  for  Carol  DiLisi 
Muratore  and  husband  Joe  as  they 
recently  celebrated  their  25  th  anni- 
versary. •Muriel  Daley  Schumaker 
and  husband,  Kurt,  likewise  marked 
the  25th  milestone.  •  Thanks  to  all 
of  you  who  wrote  or  called  me  after 
the  "Dateline  NBC"  special  aired. 
I'm  not  sure  whether  I  like  being 
known  as  a  "tightwad",  but  being  on 
national  TV  is  certainly  exciting.  • 
Once  again,  I'm  soliciting  a  volun- 
teer to  take  over  this  column.  It's 
about  time  we  had  a  "Washington 
correspondent  or  a  mid-westerner." 


Isn't  there  anyone  out  there  who 
could  take  over  this  fun  and  interest- 
ing job?  Hoping  to  hear  from  you! 
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Robert  F.  Maguire 
46  Plain  Road 
Wayland  01778 
(508)  358-4393 
FAX:  (617)  893-7125 
magu4@aol.com 

Hi  all!  Please  write,  call  or  use  the 
above  #'s;  it  is  your  column!  What  a 
great  letter  from  Rockhurst  College 
in  Kansas  City.  Rev.Thomas  J.  Sav- 
age, S.J.,  was  recently  roasted  by  the 
American  Diabetes  Association. 
Tom  is  described  as  "not  a  typical 
college  president."  His  attributes  as 
an  architect  building  the  campus 
master  plan,  a  teacher  with  a  devo- 
tion to  learning,  a  planner  whose 
counsel  is  sought  by  many,  a  speaker 
who  "sweeps  audiences  into  new  vi- 
sions of  the  world"  and  as  a  priest 
were  outlined  in  vibrant  detail.  Con- 
gratulations, Fr.Tom!  •  Described 
as  "a  dynamic  and  enthusiastic 
leader,"  Thomas  J.  Lynch,  Jr.  was 
named  executive  of  the  year  by  The 
American  College  of  Healthcare 
Executives.  Tom  is  the  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Newton- Wellesley  Hospital.  His 
daughter,  Colleen,  is  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1997.  Congratulations 
Tom!  •  S.  Richard  Bottaro  is  living 
in  Manchester,  CT  and  manages  his 
own  CPA-firm:  Bottaro,  Co.,  P.C.. 
His  son  Michael  is  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1 997.  •  Also  located  in  CT  is 
R.  Michael  Kelley,  a  certified  fi- 
nancial planner  with  CIGNA.  Mike 
and  his  wife  Linda  live  in  Suffield, 
CT.  •  News  of  another  Kelley:  Pe- 
ter C.J.  Kelley  is  alive  and  well  in 
Lexington.  Peter  is  a  partner  in 
Woodhaven  Realty  and  Develop- 
ment. He  and  wife  Bev  have  three 
sons.  •  Kevin  C.  Donohue  is  a 
guidance  counselor  at  the 
Marlborough  Middle  School.  He  and 
his  wife  Lois  live  in  Shrewsbury.  • 
Michael  A.  Fitzgerald  and  his  wife 
Jeanne  are  living  in  Andover.  Mike 
is  the  president  of  Global  Risk  Asso- 
ciates of  Boston.  •  Recognized  at  the 
Alumni  Leadership  Dinner  for  their 
outstanding  effort  in  achieving  a 
record  setting  2  5th  anniversary  class 
gift  were  Ann  Harris  Connor  and 
David  McAuliffe.  Handsome 
bronze  eagles  were  presented.  A  well 
deserved  congratulations  to  them 
both.  Looking  on  were  classmates 
Ed  Saunders,  Bob  Foley  and  yours 
truly.  Also  in  the  gathering  were  the 
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distinguished  parents  of  classmates 
Mark  Holland.  Dan  '3  5 ,  Bob  Grif- 
fin, Rita  &  John  '35,  Brian  Curry 

and  Peg  &  Bud  '45.  •  As  this  is 
written  on  Labor  Day  let  me  be  the 
first  to  wish  you  a  great  fall.  See  you 
at  the  soccer  and  football  games. 
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Georgina  M.  Pardo 
6800  S.W.  67th  Street 
S.Miami,  FL  33143 
(305)  663-4420 
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Reunion 


9  9  7 


Lawrence  G.  Edgar 

530  S.  Barrington  Ave.,  #110 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

(310)471-6710 

There  was  quite  a  gathering  of  BC 
fans  in  Honolulu  in  Aug.  to  see  the 
Eagles  open  the  season  with  a 
last-second  win  over  the  Univ.  of 
Hawaii  Rainbows.  Besides 
ever-present  Eagles'  fan  Coleman 
Szely,  I  got  to  talk  to  Ed  Bello,  a 
real  estate  magnate  on  nearby  Maui, 
and  John  Cullen,  who  has  the  most 
enviable  job  title  in  our  class —  re- 
tired. John  was  a  probation  officer  in 
Stamford,  CT  in  his  working  days.  • 
Congratulations  to  Charlie 
Mundhenk,  who  was  elected  to  the 
BC  Hall  of  Fame  in  recognition  of 
his  great  soccer  career  at  the  Heights. 
Charlie,  who's  now  a  psychologist  in 
Hingham,  was  inducted  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Tech  game  on  Sept.  14.  • 
Michael  Jones  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers'  (NASD)  new  in- 
dividual investors'  office.  He  was 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH 

Have  you  recently  moved, 
changed  jobs  or  gotten 
married?  Call  us  to  update 
your  record  so  we  can 
keep  you  up-to-date  on 
friends,  classmates  and  BC 
happenings.  You  can  call 
(617)  552-3440  to  change 
your  record  by  phone,  fax 
(617)552-0077,  e-mail 
infoserv@hermes.bc.edu,  or 
drop  a  postcard  to  Boston 
College  Information  Ser- 
vices, More  Hall  220, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 


formerly  an  executive  with  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission, 
and,  before  that,  was  the  chief  aide 
to  Sen.  Bill  Bradley. 
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MAY  16-  18*199 


Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie,  Esq. 
7526  Sebago  Road 
Bethesda,  MD  20817 

Do  you  believe  that  we  will  be  cel- 
ebrating our  2  5  th  anniversary  in  the 
spring?  Please  plan  to  be  part  of 
reunion  weekend.  Also,  please  re- 
member to  complete  and  forward 
your  autobiography  to  Boston  Col- 
lege for  the  2  5  th  anniversary  book.  • 
Adrienne  Tarr  Free  is  planning  the 
4th  annual  Washington  Alumnae 
Tea.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  or 
want  to  volunteer  to  be  on  the  com- 
mittee, please  contact  Adrienne.  • 
Please  send  news  about  our  daugh- 
ters and  sons  who  have  entered  fresh- 
man year  in  college  or  high  school 
this  fall.  •  Congratulations  to  Peggy 
Barnaby  Thomas  and  Howard  on 
the  recent  graduation  of  their  son 
Edward  from  Boston  College.  Ed- 
ward was  a  Presidential  Scholar  at 
Boston  College  and  now  is  working 
in  New  York  City.  Younger  brother 
Danny  is  in  elementary  school.  • 
Mary  Kennedy  Turrick  and  Tom 
sent  Kristen  back  to  Boston  College 
early  as  she  is  a  division  leader  in  the 
band.  •  Shelly  Noone  Connolly 
has  two  sons  at  Georgetown  Prepa- 
ratory School  and  a  daughter  at  Stone 
Ridge  Country  Day  School  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  •  While  Margaret 
Beany  Verdon  was  practicing  her 
ice  skating  last  winter,  a  youngster 
asked  if  Beany  were  an  Olympic 
champion  skater!  While  not  skating, 
Beany  is  in  private  practice  as  a  clini- 
cal psychologist  and  also  as  a  school 
psychologist  in  an  elementary  school. 
Beany  proudly  announces  that  dur- 
ing the  state  of  emergency  for  the 
great  blizzard  last  winter,  Richard 
took  his  New  York  pharmacology 
boards  and  passed.  •  Last  May,  she 
went  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Reunion  at  91st  Street  and  met 
Tracie  Shea  and  Susan  Evans,  both 
PhD's,  who  spoke  on  depression.  • 
Finally,  Beany  wants  everyone  to 
know  that  her  sister  Jane,  Newton 
'64,  has  recuperated  fully  from  men- 
ingitis and  is  back  practicing  law.  • 
Did  you  see  a  picture  in  the  Boston 
Globe  of  WCVB's  Paula  Lyons, 
Newton  '67,  and  our  Mary 
Catherine  Deibel  at  the  summer's 
eve  benefit  for  Community  Servings 
at  the  Pudding  in  Cambridge?  • 
Congratulations  to  the  Boston  Col- 


lege Magazine  Staff  for  receiving  a 
CASE  award.  •  Congratulations  as 
well  to  Suzanne  Barrett  on  being 
appointed  Director  of  the  Academic 
Development  Center  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. •  Take  care  and  please  write. 
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Joy  A.  Malone,  Esq. 
1 6  Lewis  Street 
Little  Falls,  NY  13365 
(315)823-2720 
fax:  (315)823-2723 

Hello  classmates.  I  heard  from  Tom 
Hermes.  Tom  called  to  say  hello  to 
the  class.  He  and  his  wife  Barbara 
have  three  children,  two  girls  and  a 
boy,  ages  13,  11,  and  9;  they  have 
settled  in  Winnetka,  IL.  Tom  re- 
ports that  he  occasionally  bumps  into 
classmates  in  Chicago.  You  can  reach 
Tom  at  the  Stafford  Group,  (312) 
986-3692  •  I  received  a  wonderful 
letter  from  Debbie  Brouillard 
Aitken.  She  started  her  letter  off 
with  a  quote  she  remembers  from  a 
poster  board  in  The  Heights'  office: 
"Into  each  life,  things  drop."  Here  is 
some  of  what  Debbie  wrote  to  us: 
"In  April,  1984  I  was  controller  of  a 
manufacturing  division  of  a  large 
plumbing  supply  wholesaler.  I  was 
happily  divorced,  looking  forward 
to  my  3  3rd  birthday  in  May,  and  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  my  sobriety  in 
July.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  April,  I 
awoke  early,  and  the  left  side  of  my 
body  was  numb.  Numb,  somewhere 
between  novocain  and  pins  and 
needles.  I  remember  stomping 
around,  shaking  out  my  hand  to  get 
the  circulation  back.  After  six  weeks 
of  testing,  x-rays  and  referrals  for  a 
CAT  scan  to  eliminate  the  possibil- 
ity that  I  had  had  a  stroke,  I  saw  a 
neurologist.  He  took  my  medical 
history,  and  my  family's  medical  his- 
tory. This  family  history  included 
the  fact  that  my  younger  sister  and  a 
close  cousin  had  been  diagnosed  with 
Multiple  Sclerosis.  He  asked  me 
again  my  age,  and  where  I  grew  up. 
I  knew  what  was  coming.  I  had  MS. 
For  a  while,  I  used  the  habits  I  learned 
at  Boston  "Ever  to  Excel"  College — 
denial  and  overwork.  I've  been 
blessed  with  teachers  and  mentors.  I 
finally  realized  that  none  of  us  ever 
get  out  of  this  life  alive,  and  the  only 
way  for  me  to  get  out  with  my  sanity 
and  soul  intact  was  to  live  life  one 
day  at  a  time.  June  9,  1996.  Jim  and 
I  celebrated  our  5th  anniversary.  I 
use  a  power  wheelchair  to  race  along 
Venice  Beach,  and  feed  the  ducks  on 
the  canals.  I  write  letters  to  politi- 
cians about  housing.  Safe,  afford- 


able, accessible  housing  for  seniors, 
disabled,  low-income,  or  over- 
crowded families.  Am  I  happy?  Yes! 
I  expect  I  will  celebrate  my  17th 
anniversary  of  sobriety  in  July.  I  think 
I  finally  understand  what  Peter 
Kreeft  tried  to  teach  us  with 
Sidhartha.  Follow  the  river,  and  be 
amazed  where  it  takes  you."  You  can 
call  or  fax  Deb  at  (310)  823-1642. 
She  and  her  husband  Jim,  who  has 
had  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  writ- 
ing for  Saturday  morning  cartoons, 
live  in  Marina  del  Rey,  CA.  •  Re- 
ceived a  nice  card  from  Rev.  Peter 
J.  Uglietto,  STD.  who  returned  to 
the  Boston  area  after  finishing  his 
doctorate  in  sacred  theology  at  the 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Marriage  and 
Family  in  Washington,  DC.  On  July 
1,  Peter  officially  took  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  director  of  field  edu- 
cation at  Pope  John  XXIII  National 
Seminary,  558  South  Ave.,  Weston, 
02 193.  Peter  says  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  our  25  th  reunion.  •  If  you 
would  like  to  help  plan  our  25  th 
reunion,  please  give  the  Alumni  Of- 
fice a  call  at  (800)  669-8430.  An 
initial  meeting  will  be  held  this  fall  • 
Keep  those  cards,  letters,  calls  and 
faxes  coming.  Thanks  from  the  whole 
class.  Peace. 
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Christine  Hardiman  Cristo 
241  Elliot  Street 
Newton  02 1 64 
(617)630-1915 

No  one  has  written  or  called  me  in  a 
very  long  time.  However,  I  have  some 
news  of  my  own  to  report.  On  Janu- 
ary 4,  1996,  I  married  Dr.  William 
Cristo,  Jr.  Bill  is  a  radiologist  in 
private  practice  a  graduate  of 
Clarkson  Institute  of  Technology, 
NY  Medical  College,  and  Western 
New  England  School  of  Law.  In 
1993,  Bill  came  to  Boston  on  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  Fellow- 
ship to  study  MRI.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Boston,  a  mutual  friend  of 
ours  'fixed  us  up,'  and  the  rest  is 
history.  Bill's  a  native  of  Albany  but, 
thank  goodness,  he  likes  Boston.  So, 
we  bought  a  house  in  Newton  Up- 
per Falls  and  are  in  the  process  of 
redecorating.  This  past  March,  we 
honeymooned  in  Sicily,  visiting 
Taormina,  Agrigento,  and  Palermo. 
Lots  of  Greek  and  Roman  ruins!  In 
September,  we  are  flying  to  England 
for  a  week. We  are  staying  in  Lon- 
don for  most  of  the  time,  but  we'll 
make  a  side  trip  to  the  Cotswolds 
where  I  have  some  relatives.  Mar- 
ried life  is  very  different  from  the 
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single  life,  and,  so  far,  I  am  enjoying 
it  immensely.  An  added  bonus  for 
me  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  have  a  dog,  a  25  pound  cockapoo 
named  Misty.  She  is  a  sweetheart. 
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Patricia  McNabb  Evans 
35  Stratton  Lane 
Foxboro  02035 

I  apologize  for  the  empty  space  in 
this  column.  Please  drop  me  a  line 
and  let  me  know  what's  new.  This 
column  needs  youl!  •  I  did  receive  a 
note  from  Joseph  Abely  who  did  a 
wonderful  job  as  chair  of  the  Fides 
Gift  Committee  for  our  twentieth 
reunion.  Joe  is  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Lojack;  he  and 
his  wife  Ann  (Newton  74)  live  in 
Wellesley  with  their  four  sons:  Bill 
(Harvard  '99),  Joe,  Jim  and  John. 
Thanks,  Joe.  •  Ken  Sawyer  and  his 
wife  Beth  (a  high  school  classmate  of 
mine)  and  their  family  have  moved 
back  to  Tampa.  He  has  been  named 
president  and  COO  of  Design  Data 
Systems  Corporation  in  Largo.  • 
Maureen  Galvin  McCafferty  and 
husband  John  live  in  Millis  with 
daughter  Sheridan  and  Colgate 
sophomore  Meaghan.  Maureen  is 
teaching  English  at  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment in  Walpole,  and  John  is  busy 
with  his  CPA  firm  in  Boston.  •  We 
see  Ed  and  Paula  Fraser  Donnelly 
and  their  four  children  during  the 
summer.  They  are  living  in 
Needham;  Paula  is  an  inclusion 
teacher  in  Boston  at  Snowden 
(Copley  H.S.)  and  at  West  Roxbury 
High  where  Ed  is  assistant  headmas- 
ter. •  Edward  F.  McVinney  is  an 
attorney  living  in  Hanover  with  his 
wife  Nancy  and  their  three  children. 
He  has  served  as  chairman  of  that 
town's  School  Committee.  • 
Frances  E.  Carr  and  husband  Ed- 
ward McMahon  are  living  in  DC 
where  she  is  a  senior  science  advisor 
with  the  US  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  •  James  M. 
Savas  is  broker-owner  of  Century 
21  Adams  Realty  in  Arlington.  He 
and  his  wife  Aid  a  76  live  in  Belmont. 
•  Kay  Dong  and  her  husband ,  Ming, 
own  Lee  Associates,  a  real  estate 
business  brokerage  in  Taunton 
where  they  live.  •  This  is  a  great 
story:  Former  BC  reserve  guard 
Dave  Ulrich's  basketball  skills 
earned  him  a  new  Saturn  SE1  sedan 
last  Feb.  during  a  half-time  contest 
at  a  Princeton  Univ.  women's  game. 
Dave  was  at  the  youth  night  game 
with  his  daughters  Michelle  and  Lara 
when  he  was  chosen  at  random  to  try 


to  make  two  out  of  three  shots  from 
center  court.  All  three  throws  were 
perfect.  Congratulations  Dave!!  • 
Jim  and  our  four  children  are  all 
doing  well.  Our  oldest  is  a  HS  junior 
now,  so  we're  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  college  tuition  "sticker 
shock"!  I  am  the  elementary  direc- 
tor of  religious  education  for  our 
parish,  so  I  have  heard  my  share  of 
"church  lady"  jokes.  Like  everyone, 
we  spend  a  lot  of  time  driving  to  and 
attending  school  events.  Have  a 
wonderful  Christmas  season,  and 
please  write! 
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Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
693  Boston  Post  Road 
Weston  02 193 
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Hellas  M.  Assad 
149  Lincoln  Street 
Norwood  02062 

Greetings!  News  has  been  light  the 
past  few  months  so  please  write.  Your 
classmates  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you.  •  Congratulations  to 
Charles  Peter  Hopkins,  II,  Esq. 
on  the  birth  of  his  fourth  daughter 
Brittany  born  April  8.  Charles,  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  and  other  daughters 
Courtney,  Ashley  and  Brooke,  live 
in  Rumson,  Newjersey.  He  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Shrewsbury,  Newjer- 
sey as  managing  attorney  of  the  law 
offices  of  Charles  Peter  Hopkins, II 
which  is  a  14  lawyer  firm  operating 
as  staff  counsel  for  CNA  Insurance 
doing  defense  litigation  in  central 
Newjersey.*  Stephen  P.  Ray  has 
been  appointed  to  vice-president  of 
tax  of  the  Paul  Revere  Insurance 
Group.  Ray,  who  joined  the  com- 
pany in  March,  most  recently  served 
as  a  partner  of  Thomas  &  Ray  Asso- 
ciates, CPA,  a  firm  based  in 
Westboro.  Stephen  has  earned 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from 
Boston  College.  He  currently  re- 
sides in  Westboro  and  is  a  member 
of  the  American  and  Massachusetts 
Society  of  CPA'  s.  He  serves  as  vice 
president  of  the  Lions  Club  of 
Westboro  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Westboro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Paul  Revere  Insurance  Group 
is  based  in  Worcester  and  is  the 
largest  and  oldest  non-cancellable 
disability  income  insurer  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  •  Best 
Wishes  to  you  for  a  happy  and 
healthy  holiday  season! 
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Deborah  Melino-Wender 
1  lOChamplin  Place  N. 
Newport,  Rl  02840 
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Gerald  B.  Shea,  Esq. 
1 0  Greaton  Road 
W.  Roxbury  02 132 

Sad  news  has  again  struck  our  class. 
JoanM.  Kovalesky,  a  dedicated  and 
respected  nurse  at  Long  Island  Jew- 
ish Hospital  in  New  Hyde  Park,  NY, 
passed  away  February  20,  1996. 
Reqiiiescatinpace.  *  Sheila  Baseman 
Costello  passed  away  May  1 3 , 1 996. 
Her  husband,  Robert  Costello  of 
Swamscott  survives  her.  Reqitiescat 
in  pace.  •  Diane  M.  Zierhoffer 
earned  her  doctorate  in  counseling 
psychology  last  May  from  Indiana 
State  University.  Diane  is  currently 
on  active  duty  in  the  army,  serving  at 
present  as  division  psychologist  for 
the  3d  infantry  division  (mecha- 
nized), Fort  Stewart,  GA.  An  as  yet 
uncertain  transfer  is  in  the  works, 
with  a  teaching  position  with  the 
army  in  San  Antonio,  TX  a  possibil- 
ity. Congratulations!  •  Bridgeport, 
CT  is  home  to  Robert  T. 
Fredericks  and  wife  Meredith, 
Brown  '87.  The  big  news  was  the 
arrival,  on  June  1,  1996,  of  Robert 
John,  who  weighed  in  at  a  solid  eight 
pounds.  Mom  advises  that  big  sister 
Katie,  age  2,  is  adjusting  well.  The 
proud  father  is  local  news  editor  for 
the  Waterbury  Republican  Ameri- 
can in,  you  guessed  it,  Waterbury, 
CT.  Meredith  is  a  full-time  mom 
and  a  self-employed  writer  and  edi- 
tor. •  That's  all  for  now.  Have  a 
healthy  and  happy  autumn,  and 
please  drop  a  line.  God  bless! 
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Mary  Jo  Mancuso  Otto 
256  Woodland  Road 
Pittsford,  NY  14534 
(716)383-1475 
MJOtto@eworld.com 

Hello  everyone!  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  we  have  been  out  of  BC  almost 
2  0  years.  As  you  know,  plans  are  now 
in  the  works  for  our  May  '97  re- 
union. Chuck  Moran  is  chairman 
of  the  major  gifts  committee  for  our 
class.  This  committee,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  FIDES  committee,  will 
be  seeking  donations  for  our  20th 
reunion  class  gift.  Please  contact 


Chuck  if  you  would  like  to  be  in- 
volved. He  can  be  reached  at  his 
office  at  Claremont  Management 
Corp.,  Quincy  at  (617)  472-1000, 
ext.  318.  Volunteers  are  needed  and 
welcome.  •  Mark  S.  Deion  sent  me 
some  very  interesting  data  on  his 
career  accomplishments.  Mark  is  an 
elected  delegate  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business.  His 
recommendations  in  support  of  the 
US  SBA  were  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  He  also  received 
the  '96  Rhode  Island  SBA  District 
Directors  Award  for  his  efforts  in 
support  of  small  business  and  the 
SBA.  In  additionrk  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Gore  Commission  on 
Small  Business  Working  Group  to 
work  on  the  development  of  domes- 
tic and  international  business  pro- 
grams in  the  US  and  Russian 
Federation.  Mark  is  president  of 
Deion  Associates  and  Strategies  in 
Warwick,  RI.  •  Some  updated  infor- 
mation from  the  alumni  file:  JohnJ. 
McDonald  III  works  for  Reuben 
Donnelly  (Dun  &  Bradstreet)  in 
Purchase,  NY.  John  is  vp  of  strategic 
marketing  and  business  develop- 
ment. He  lives  in  Ridgefield,  CT 
with  his  wife  Joan.  •  Claire  Davis 
writes  from  Winston-Salem,  NC 
that  she  is  working  for  Today's 
Woman  Health  &  Wellness  Center 
as  a  nurse  practitioner.  Claire  and 
her  husband  Louis  live  in  Winston- 
Salem.  •  Rev.  David  Mullen  was 
appointed  as  pastor  of  St.  Brendan's 
Parish  in  Bellingham  in  July.  Prior 
to  this,  he  was  parochial  vicar  at  St. 
Mary  Parish  in  Dedham.  •  Last  but 
not  least,  Robin  Christiano  Ryan 
was  a  featured  guest  on  the  Oprah 
Winfrey  show  on  June  27.  Robin's 
news  of  her  appearance  on  the  show 
came  after  the  last  deadline  for  this 
newsletter,  so  unfortunately  this  is 
late  news.  However  I  did  tune  in  at 
my  office  on  that  Thursday  after- 
noon to  hear  Robin  speak  about  how 
to  ask  for  a  raise.  It  was  great  to  see 
her  after  all  these  years,  and  she  did 
a  super  job.  Robin  is  the  author  of  60 
Seconds  and  You're  Hired,  and  Job 
Search  Organizer:  Everything  You 
Need  to  Land  Your  Next  Job  Faster. 
Her  expertise  in  salary  negotiations 
and  getting  a  raise  are  what  landed 
her  on  the  show.  She  writes  and 
speaks  extensively  on  these  topics  in 
addition  to  having  a  private  career 
counseling  practice  in  Seattle,  WA. 
•  As  this  newsletter  goes  to  press  in 
early  September,  I  am  realizing  that 
the  summer  has  flown  by.  I  would 
love  to  hear  how  any  and  all  of  you 
spent  your  summer,  so  please  write 
with  nev/s. 
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KEEP  IN  TOUCH 

Have  you  recently  moved, 
changed  jobs  or  gotten 
married?  Call  us  to  update 
your  record  so  we  can 
keep  you  up-to-date  on 
friends,  classmates  and  BC 
happenings.  You  can  call 
(617)  552-3440  to  change 
your  record  by  phone,  fax 
(617)  552-0077,  e-mail 
infoserv@hermes.bc.edu,  or 
drop  a  postcard  to  Boston 
College  Information  Ser- 
vices, More  Hall  220, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 
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Cathleen  J.  Ball  Foster 
1 5 1 05  Cedar  Tree  Drive 
Burtonsville,  MD  20866 
(301)549-321  1 
CathyBC78@aol.com 
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Laura  Vitagliano 
78  Wareham  Street 
Medford021 55 

Hi!  I'm  writing  this  column  at 
summer's  end  and  I  can't  believe 
how  quickly  it  has  gone  by!  I've  been 
doing  some  major  renovations  and 
redecorating  on  my  apartment  and 
didn't  even  get  away  at  all!  Hope- 
fully, I'll  have  a  trip  to  tell  you  about 
soon.  •  Terry  Tanous  received  her 
Master's  degree  in  health  adminis- 
tration from  UNH  last  May.  She 
received  the  Abbott  Fellowship,  an 
award  in  recognition  of  leadership 
in  the  health  field.  Terry  is  a  com- 
puter specialist  for  the  department 
ofveteran's  affairs.  She  develops  soft- 
ware for  health  care.  She  and  her 
husband,  Steve,  live  in  Manchester. 
•  Danny  Mahoney's  annual  pool 
party  was  held  on  August  18th.  I 
wasn't  able  to  attend,  but  Mike 
Grieco,  Joe  Spinale  and  Christine 
Spinelli  and  Mike  Liberti  did  and 
had  a  great  time!  •  As  you  can  see  by 
the  length  of  this  column,  I  once 
again  need  to  ask  you  to  drop  me  a 
line  and  let  me  know  what's  going 
on  in  your  life.  Happy  Holidays! 
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Jay  Geary 
1  1  Pond  Street 
Needham02192 
(617)449-9212 
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Alison  Mitchell  McKee,  Esq. 
1128  Brandon  Road 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 
{757)  428-0861 

I  never  enjoy  reporting  news  like 
this,  but  I  recently  learned  that  one 
of  our  former  classmates,  Carol 
Hamilton,  was  killed  in  the  plane 
crash  that  took  place  in  Croatia  last 
spring.  Carol  was  the  press  secretary 
and  director  of  communications  for 
Ron  Brown.  I  know  you  join  me  in 
extending  sincere  condolences  to 
Carol's  family  and  friends.  •  On  a 
happier  note,  Tom  O'Brien  writes 
that  he  is  a  PGA  teaching  profes- 
sional at  the  Whitetail  Golf  Club  in 
Bath,  Pennsylvania.  •  Dennis 
Duquette  is  a  director  of  sales  and 
marketing  for  Fidelity  Investments 
in  Boston.  •  Brian  McCarthy  is  an 
associate  group  manager  with  Pru- 
dential Health  Care  Group  in 
Andover.  •  John  Campbell  is  a  di- 
rector with  Finard  &  Company,  a 
real  estate  firm  in  Burlington.  • 
Patricia  Twohig  McGaffigan  lives 
in  Groton  with  her  husband  of  1 1 
years,  Jack  (a  beau  from  BC  days) 
and  three  children,  Erin  7,  Moira  3 
and  Michael  18  months.  One  of  the 
concelebrants  of  their  weddingMass 
was  Father  Callahan,  former  chap- 
lain of  the  School  of  Nursing.  Patty 
completed  her  graduate  degree  in 
nursing  at  Boston  University  in  1984 
and  was  on  the  SON  faculty  there 
for  a  couple  of  years  before  joining 
Nellcor  Puritan  Bennett,  a  medical 
device  company  in  1996.  Patty  is 
currently  managing  their  Center  for 
Outcomes  Research  and  Education. 
She  is  traveling  a  lot  since  NPB  is 
based  in  California!  •  Bill  Popco  is 
a  vice  president  of  representation 
services  and  general  counsel  for 
CSC/Prentice  Hall  Legal  &  Finan- 
cial Services.  He  and  his  wife  have 
three  children  and  live  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  •  Dan  Jones 
started  Atlantic  Search  Group,  Inc., 
a  professional  placement  business  in 
Boston,  six  years  ago.  Dan  has  three 
partners  and  Atlantic  has  five  other 
employees.  •  Paula  Flanagan  Krevis 
is  residing  in  Northbridge  with  her 
husband,  Al  (75),  and  their  four 
children,  Matthew  10,  Andrew  9, 


Shane  6  and  Faith  4.  •  Lisa  and  Bill 
Scala  have  two  sons,  Brian  4  and 
Eric  2.  They  live  around  the  corner 
in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut  from 
Bill's  college  roommate,  Phil 
Murray,  and  his  wife  Nancy.  Phil 
owns  the  successful  Cafe  Christina 
in  Westport.  Bill  and  Lisa  also  see 
Patty  O'Malley  Callan  and  her 
husband,  Dave,  who  recently  com- 
pleted a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Republic 
to  visit  Patty's  brother.  •  Gars 
Raymond  has  been  with  Duracell 
USA  for  15  years  and  is  the  vice 
president-national  accounts  in  the 
sales  division.  Gary  and  his  wife 
Mary,  reside  in  Bethel,  CT  with  their 
four  children,  Lauren  9,  Drew  7, 
Kelsey  4  and  Shane  1.  •  After  much 
soul  searching  and  countless  sleep- 
less nights,  I  decided  to  withdraw  as 
a  partner  in  my  law  firm  effective 
July  1 5th  to  spend  full-time  with  my 
three  children,  Alii  9,  Katheryn  5 
and  Braxton  1!  It  has  been  a  great 
move  for  me  and  my  family  and  I've 
really  enjoyed  my  new-found  free- 
dom. I  have  retained  a  counsel  status 
with  my  firm,  Hunton  &  Williams, 
although  I  do  not  have  any  present 
intention  of  practicing  law  anytime 
soon.  Now  that  I  have  all  this  free 
time  on  my  hands  (ha!),  please  keep 
my  mailbox  full! 


Lisa  M.  Capalbo 
49  Maplecrest  Drive 
Greenville,  Rl  02828 

Thanks  to  everyone  who  sent  letters 
and  announcements.  Here  is  the  lat- 
est. •  Congratulations  to  the  follow- 
ing classmates  who  announced  the 
birth  of  their  children,  including 
James  Foley  and  his  wife  Sue  on  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Nina  Marie.  She 
joins  brother  Ryan  in  Ringwood, 
NJ.  •  Annmarie  Aceto  Quezada 
and  husband  Steve  on  the  birth  of 
their  third  child,  Sammuel  Rocco, 
last  July.  He  joins  brother  John  and 
sister  Marial.  Annmarie  works  for 
the  Hamilton-Wenham  school  dis- 
trict developing  and  teaching  Span- 
ish programs.  They  reside  in 
Hamilton.  It  was  great  to  hear  from 
you!  •  Michael  Dunford  and  wife 
Kathy,  a  daughter:  Mary  Veronica. 
•Joe  Connors  and  his  wife  Linda,  a 
son:  John  Robert.  •  Richard 
Sullivan  and  wife  Tracie,  a  son: 
Eugene  Francis.  •  Paul  Fitzgerald 
and  his  wife  Diane,  a  son:  Kevin.  He 
joins  sister  Anne  in  Allentown,  PA. 
Paul  is  director  of  sales  and  market- 
ing for  Uniphase  Telecommunica- 
tions Products  in  Chalfont,  PA.  • 


Sue  Auger  and  husband  Lou 
Niemeyer,  a  son:  Ian.  Sue  also  has 
two  stepsons,  Jay  and  Shaun,  and 
recently  co-authored  her  first  book, 
published  by  Simon  &  Schuster, 
entitled,  How  to  Deal  with  Unaccept- 
able Behaviors  While  Promoting  Posi- 
tive Self-Esteem:  Success  with  Children 
Ages  3  to  5.  Sue  and  her  family  live  in 
Durham,  NC.  •  Lou  and  Donna 
Duffy  DiLillo,  a  daughter, 
Katherine  Rose,  last  December.  She 
joins  sister  Anne  in  Beverly.  •  Gisele 
Sutherland  and  husband  Brett  Th- 
ompson, a  daughter,  Meredith,  last 
March.  She  joins  sister,  Emily  in 
Waunakee,  WI.  Gisele  was  recently 
elected  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Foley  &  Lardner  in  Madison, WI.  • 
Peter  Lipsky  and  his  wife  Irene,  a 
son  Matthew  Ferris.  Peter  is  em- 
ployed by  MTB  Bank  as  vp  and  de- 
partment manager  of  their  trade 
finance  unit  in  Manhattan.  •  Frank 
Shannon  recently  opened  his  new 
law  office  in  Boston  concentrating 
on  construction  and  real  estate  law. 

•  Ray  Kenney  recently  joined  the 
firm  of  Finard  and  Company  in 
Burlington  as  a  leasing  associate.  • 
Mary  O'Keefe  Knapp  is  a  public 
affairs  specialist  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  Washington, 
DC.  She  lives  in  Arlington,  VA  with 
husband,  Brian.  •  Eugene  Farrell 
lives  in  Ashburnham,  with  his  wife 
Elizabeth.  Eugene  is  employed  by 
the  Mental  Health  Association  of 
Greater  Lowell  as  a  clinical  coordi- 
nator. •  Paul  Finn  is  vp-director  of 
sales  for  Lease  and  Rental  Manage- 
ment Corp  in  Andover.  Paul  and  his 
wife  Mary  Beth  live  in  Andover.  • 
Doreen  Kwakumey  is  director  of 
nursing  for  Village  Manor  Nursing 
Home  in  Mattapan.  Doreen  and 
Aloysius  live  in  Hyde  Park.  •  Bin 
DeMayo  is  medical  director  of  re- 
hab services  for  the  Crichton  Center 
for  Rehabilitation  injohnstown,  PA. 

•  Steven  Scherwatzky  and  his  wife, 
Jennifer,  live  in  Andover  where 
Steven  is  an  associate  professor  at 
Merrimack  College.  •  Christopher 
Meriam  is  an  orthopedic  surgeon 
with  Tooze,  Easter,  Moyer,  Chase 
&  Meriam  Orthopedics  in  Dover, 
DE.  where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Patricia.  •  It's  that  time  of  year  again 
-  the  Ninth  Annual  Michael  Murphy 
Memorial  Golf  Fundraiser,  held  on 
October  5,  1996  at  Whitney  Farms 
Country  Club  in  Monroe,  CT.  is 
currently  close  to  $  1 5  5 ,000,  provid- 
ing an  annual  scholarship  to  a  stu- 
dent of  BC's  SOM  Honors  Program. 
As  always,  your  hosts  for  the  event 
are  Peter  and  Irene  Lipsky,  Jamie 
and  Measi  O'Rourke  and  Jon  and 
Mary  Rather.  Please  contact  them 
for  more  details!  •  Phil  Brooks  is  a 
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pilot  with  American  Airlines,  living 
in  Carlsbad,  CA.  He  and  his  wife 
Lori  have  two  children.  •  TimFahey 
is  a  consultant  working  for  Maui 
High  Performance  Computing  Cen- 
ter. Yes,  that's  Hawaii!  Tim  and  his 
wife  Joyce  have  two  children.  Tim 
flew  over  to  Oahu  with  his  son  for 
the  BC-Hawaii  game. 
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Cynthia  J.  Bocko 
71  Hood  Road 
N.  Tewksbury01876 
(508)851-6119 

As  we  start  another  season,  we  hear- 
ken to  the  following  news.  Ann 
Pellagrini  spent  the  summer  work- 
ing as  a  white  water  river  guide  for 
Zoar  Outdoor  at  the  Gap  (a  class  3 
rapid)  on  the  Deerfield  River  in  west- 
ern Mass.  After  living  in  the  suburbs 
for  seven  years,  Ann  is  readjusting  to 
city/neighborhood  life  in  Davis 
Square,  Somerville — home  of 
Bertucci's  and  Steve's  Ice  Cream.  • 
Carol  Rosander  Hanlon  and  hus- 
band Bart  announce  the  birth  of  a 
baby  girl,  Alison  Joy,  in  Sept.  '95.  • 
Paul  Smiegal  lives  in  Syracuse,  NY 
with  his  wife  Cynthia  Bremer  '84 
and  children,  Will  and  Caroline.  Paul 
is  a  pharmaceutical  sales  rep  with 
Abbott  Laboratories.  •  Mark 
Ventola  was  elected  partner  at  the 
Boston  law  firm  of  Burns  & 
Levinson;  A  trial  attorney,  Mark's 
expertise  is  in  the  defense  and  pros- 
ecution of  product  liability  cases, 
extra-contractual  insurance  disputes, 
commercial,  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion litigation.  Mark  lives  in  Melrose 
with  his  wife  Anne  and  their  son 
Christopher.  •  And  I  just  returned 
from  the  vacation  of  a  lifetime  to 
Sweden  and  the  beautiful  Stockholm 
archipelago. 
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Carol  A.  Baclawski,  Esq. 
29  Beacon  Hill  Road 
W.Springfield  01089 
(413)737-2166 

Navy  Lt.  Cmdr.  Dennis  P. 
Fitzgerald  recently  returned  to  San 
Diego  after  participating  in  the 
six-nation  maritime  exercise,  "Rim 
of  the  Pacific  '96,"  aboard  the  Third 
Fleet  Flagship,  USS  Coronado.  Den- 
nis joined  the  Navy  in  May  '85.  • 
Professor  Bert  Mendelsohn  retired 
from  the  BC  Carroll  School  of  Man- 
agement in  '95  and  he  and  wife  Lotte 
moved  to  California.  He  would  en- 


joy hearing  from  former  students, 
and  can  be  reached  at  2  2  5  The  Cross- 
roads #368  Carmel,  CA,  93923.  • 
Michele  Kisatsky  Keith  graduated 
from  Case  Western  Reserve  Law 
School  and  has  practiced  business 
law  and  estate  planning  as  an  associ- 
ate with  Hendershott  &  Soukup  in 
Pepper  Pike,  OH  for  the  past  seven 
years.  She  and  Keith  George,  a  crimi- 
nal defense  attorney,  were  married 
last  fall  and  now  reside  in  Kent,  OH. 
Michele  sends  greetings  to  Sue 
Walsh,  Lori  Golder  and  Chris 
Moore.  Tom  and  Cristen  Carter 
Forrester  recently  moved  to  St. 
Louis,  MO  with  children  Tom,  9; 
Ian,  6;  Kyle,  4;  and  Hope,  2.  Tom  is 
now  in-house  FDA  Counsel  for 
Mallinckrodt  Group,  a  Fortune  250 
pharmaceutical  and  medical  device 
manufacturer.  Tom  and  Cristen 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  any  BCers 
in  the  area.  •  Philip  Cate  Huckins 
has  been  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor of  education  at  New  England 
College  in  Henniker,  NH.  •  Cheryl 
Jacques,  a  member  of  the  Mass.  State 
Senate,  recently  became  of  counsel 
to  the  Boston  firm  of  Brody, 
Hardoon,  Perkins  &  Kesten.  Prior 
to  her  election  to  the  legislature, 
Sen.  Jacques  served  as  an  assistant 
Attorney  General  and  prior  to  that 
as  an  assistant  District  Attorney  in 
Middlesex  County.  Cheryl  also 
serves  as  chair  of  the  steering  and 
policy  committee  and  chair  of  the 
senate  committee  on  post  audit  and 
oversight.  •  Joe  Baldiga  recendy 
became  a  partner  in  law  firm  of 
Mirick,  O'Connell,  DeMallie  & 
Lougee,  which  has  offices  in  both 
Worcester  and  Boston.  •  Philip 
Littlehale  and  his  fiancee  Elizabeth 
will  be  married  next  spring.  • 
Cynthia  Bremer  and  husband  Paul 
Smiegal  '83  welcomed  the  birth  of 
daughter  Caroline  Grace  last  March. 
She  joins  brother  Will,  2.  They  live 
in  Syracuse,  NY.  Cynthia  and  family 
enjoyed  a  reunion  on  Cape  Cod  with 
Sandy  Dalrymple  Crough  and  her 
children,  Ryan,  6;  Samantha,  4;  and 
Brianne,  3  mos.  •  Last  March  15, 
Barry  and  Donna  Querques  Tho- 
mas welcomed  son  David.  He  joins 
brothers  Christopher,  7  and  Mat- 
thew, 3.  •  Kathleen  Daley  is  an 
account  supervisor  with  the  adver- 
tising firm  of  Anderson  &  Lembke 
in  San  Francisco.  •  Frank  Carpenito 
is  a  general  manager  with  Pepsi-Cola 
Co.  in  Wilmington.  •  Lisa  Ehrhardt 
and  husband  David  live  in  Virginia. 
•  Jane  Wetterling  is  an  assistant 
corporate  controller  for  NACO,  Inc. 
in  Chicago.  •  Hazel  Kochocki  is  an 
account  supervisor  for  the  Weber 
Group  in  Cambridge.  •  Elizabeth 
Lydon  is  a  home  fashion  director 


for  York  Wallcoverings,  Inc.  in  York, 
PA.  •  Joan  Steppe  works  for  Dynax 
Resources,  a  computer  consulting 
firm  in  Jericho,  NY.  •  Susan 
Flaherty  is  an  operations  manager 
for  Commonwealth  Mutual  Insur- 
ance in  Woburn.  •  Gina  Caycedo  is 
a  sales  rep.  for  Bay  State  Beauty 
Supply  in  Stoughton.  •  Please  write! 
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Barbara  Ward  Wilson 
32  Saw  Mill  Lane 
Medfield  02052 
(508)  359^498 
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Karen  Broughton  Boyarsky 
34  Powder  Hill  Road 
Bedford,  NH03110 

Greetings  and  happy  holidays  to  all 
from  Bruce  and  me!  All's  well  in 
Bedford,  and  we  hope  the  same  is 
true  where  you  are !  Congratulations 
to  our  good  friends  Steve  and  Kathy 
Parks  Hoffman  on  the  birth  of  their 
third  child,  Timothy  James,  born 
Aug.  29.  Timmy  joins  sisters  Kate 
and  Bridget!  •  Congrats  also  to 
George  Gonser  and  his  wife  Eileen 
on  the  birth  of  their  second  son!  The 
Gonsers  live  in  Needham;  George  is 
VP  of  sales  for  the  Chickering  Group 
in  Cambridge.  •  Tim  and  Trish 
Vinci  Tully  also  had  their  second 
child,  Tim  Tully,  IV  in  the  spring.  • 
Hi  and  congrats  to  John  Cat 
Caterina  and  his  wife  who  have  a 
new  daughter  and  are  living  in  Maine. 
•  Brad  Smith  is  living  in  Englewood, 
NJ  with  his  wife  Lisa,  who  was  nice 
enough  to  write!  They  have  a  little 
daughter,  Alexandra,  and  Brad  has 
received  his  JD  and  LLM  and  works 
for  the  treaty  section  of  the  United 
Nations.  •  Bruce  Cornelius  and  his 
wife  Mary  Clare  Wodarski  Cornelius 
'88  are  the  proud  new  parents  of 
daughter  Grace.  They  live  in  Ar- 
lington, VA.  •  Greetings  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world — hi  to  Tim 
Buckley  and  his  wife,  Susan  Frigerio 
Buckley  '87,  in  Bangkok,  Thailand! 
Tim  was  transferred  there  with  his 
job  with  GE  Capital  and  is  the 
country's  financial  manager.  The 
Buckley's  have  two  children,  Jack 
and  Katherine.  Good  luck  and  enjoy 
your  time  there!  •  John  Paskowski 
is  engaged  to  marry  Dina  Roberts 
this  winter.  John  lives  in  Danvers 
and  is  running  for  state  rep  for  the 
13  th  District  of  Mass.  Good  luck!  • 
Some  of  our  classmates  have  started 
and  are  managing  the  Eighty-Six 


Foundation,  created  to  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  giving  exemplified  by 
our  late  classmate,  Stephen  Lauble. 
Dave  O'Connor,  Bob  Durantt 
Taylor  and  Tony  Zarillo  are  rais- 
ing funds  through  this  foundation  to 
further  causes  championed  by  Steve, 
including  the  support  of  non-schol- 
arship student  athletic  programs  and 
the  Christmas  in  April  organization. 
Our  best  wishes  to  these  classmates 
for  their  hard  work  for  such  a  worthy 
cause.  Anyone  wishing  to  have  more 
information  or  to  make  a  donation, 
please  contact  David  O'Connor,  202 
Jefferson  Ave,  Westfield,  NJ,  07090. 
•  Last  but  certainly  not  least  is  a  note 
from  Professor  Bert  Mendelsohn 
from  the  School  of  Management. 
He  and  his  wife  recendy  retired  and 
would  love  to  hear  from  any  of  you. 
Please  write  tohimat225  The  Cross- 
roads #368,  Carmel,  CA  93923.  He 
misses  all  of  you!  •  Well,  send  us  a 
Christmas  card — we  love  the  ones 
with  the  pictures!!  Take  good  care! 
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Catherine  Stanton  Rooney 
4  Bushnell  Terrace 
Braintree02184 

Greetings!  I  hope  that  you  all  had  a 
fun,  relaxing  summer  and  are  look- 
ing forward  to  another  great  foot- 
ball season.  Our  class  blocked  tickets 
again,  this  time  for  the  Oct.  26  game 
against  Syracuse;  hopefully  you  were 
there  to  enjoy  the  festivities.  I  had  a 
lot  of  people  drop  me  a  line,  so  let's 
get  into  it.  •  Lots  of  new  babies  were 
born  this  year.  Congratulations  go 
out  to  David  and  Shawn  Curren 
Widell  on  the  birth  of  their  son 
Daniel  David  in  April.  He  joins  sis- 
ter Corinne  who  turned  two  in  Aug. 
They  live  in  Jacksonville,  FL.  • 
Therese  Doucette  Stepanek  and 
husband  Tim  welcomed  Kirsten 
Ashley  in  Feb.  She  joins  Timmy,  3 
andKaidyn,  1  athomeinLyndhurst, 
OH.  •  Dan  Clare  and  his  wife  Jacqui 
had  their  first  baby,  Katherine  Mary, 
in  March.  Dan  is  a  software  engineer 
at  the  Foxboro  Co.,  and  is  also  com- 
pleting an  MS  in  electrical  engi- 
neering at  BU.  •  Sue  Roche 
McGinty  also  had  her  first,  Molly 
Elizabeth,  in  Oct.  '95.  She  is  a  finan- 
cial manager  at  Harvard  Planning 
and  Real  Estate  in  Cambridge.  She 
and  husband  Kevin,  Law  '90,  are 
living  in  Weston.  •  I  received  a  nice 
long  card  from  Suzanne  Lavin 
O'Connor  who  lives  in  the  Philly 
area  with  husband  Tom  and  son 
Tommy,  1 .  Suzanne  works  part-time 
as  a  sports  marketer  and  shared  this 
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news:  Kelly  Mooney  Tague  and 

husband  Vincent  have  two  children, 
Vincent,  4  and  Madeline,  3;  Aileen 
Mitchell  Magee  and  husband  Chris 
live  in  the  Philly  area  and  work  for 
Chubb  Insurance;  Agnes  Gillin 
Gayhardt  is  working  part-time  for 
the  Phillies  and  she  and  husband 
Don  are  busy  with  son  Kevin,  1;  Lisa 
Molina  Heaps  and  her  husband  Bob 
'85  are  about  to  leave  DC  for  a  two- 
year  stint  in  Guam.  Lisa  is  currently 
working  part-time  as  a  nurse  in 
Georgetown;  they  have  a  daughter 
Caitlin,  1;  Sara  McGovern  is  a  se- 
nior account  executive  with  Lewis 
and  Partners  in  San  Francisco;  Jim 
Higgins  and  Kathleen  Lortman 
live  in  Basking  Ridge,  NJ.  Jim  is  a 
financial  officer  with  Merck,  and 
Kathy  is  an  insurance  executive;  JR 
Beretta  resides  in  Jamestown,  RI 
where  he  works  for  his  family's  busi- 
ness; Biz  Jones  is  leasing  commer- 
cial real  estate  in  DC,  and  Toby 
O'Brien  and  his  wife  Kathleen  have 
a  new  baby,  Tommy  III  and  live  in 
Pittsburgh.  •  Jennifer  Benson 
Buckley  wrote  thatsheand  husband 
Tom  Buckley  are  living  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  Jennifer  is  working  for 
Cintas  Corp.  as  a  sales  rep,  and  Tom 
is  a  lawyer  with  Sterling  &  Clack. 
She  sends  hellos  out  to  her  roomies 
from  Walsh  Hall,  Sue,  Gwyneth  and 
Lisa;  Tina  Eng  and  her  husband 
John  Chu  are  also  living  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; Mary  Elizabeth  Riordan  and 
her  husband  Sven  Karlsson  were 
married  in  Aug.  '95  and  live  in  Pied- 
mont, CA.  Mary  Liz  is  attending 
UC  Berkeley  for  her  doctorate  in 
education;  Anne  DelVecchio  is  liv- 
ing in  Seattle;  Ann  Healy  Perry  and 
her  husband  Steve  recently  moved 
back  to  the  Boston  area  from  Mem- 
phis with  daughter  Katherine;  David 
Kaiser  and  his  wife  Jennifer  have 
two  kids,  Ned,  4  and  Sara,  2.  He's 
still  operating  the  Mattapoisett 
Boatyard.  •  Robert  Levy  also  wrote: 
after  graduation,  he  received  his 
master's  in  chemistry  from  BC,  and 
then  went  onto  BU  School  of  Medi- 
cine where  he  received  his  dual  MD/ 
MPH  degree  in  May.  He's  going 
into  opthamology  and  will  do  his 
residency  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
in  Ohio;  Neil  Meehan  graduated 
from  osteopathic  school  and  is  now 
in  his  second  year  as  a  resident  of 
emergency  medicine  at  UMass. 
Brian  Steckel  married  an  Irish 
woman  after  graduating  from  Univ. 
of  Galway  Medical  School.  He  is  in 
residency  at  the  Berkshire  Medical 
Center  in  Mass.  Cathleen  Croke  is 
working  for  Parke-Davis  Pharma- 
ceuticals and  is  living  in  Quincy.  • 
Congratulations  to  Jim  Shea  who 
was  married  to  Sue  Ellen  Ortego  in 


New  Orleans.  Jim  received  his  JD 
from  Emory  Univ.,  and  has  his  own 
law  practice  in  Atlanta.  •  I  close  with 
a  sad  note:  Philippe  Giron's  mother 
called  to  let  us  know  that  Philippe 
passed  away  on  July  22.  She  said  he 
adored  having  gone  to  BC,  and  that 
it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  done  in 
his  life.  She  also  said  that  his  BC 
friends  came  from  all  over  to  attend 
the  memorial  service.  We  extend 
our  condolences  to  the  Giron  fam- 
ily. •  My  thanks  to  all  of  you  who 
took  the  time  to  write;  you  are  the 
column!  Have  a  great  fall  everyone! 
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Laura  Germak  Ksenak 
532  4th  Street,  #2 
Brooklyn,  NY  11215 
(718)965-3236 
Ijk8820@is3.nyu.edu 

Greetings  to  all;  please  note  the  new 
address.  Steve  and  I  hopped  across 
the  neighborhood  in  May,  but  are 
still  happily  residing  in  Park  Slope, 
Brooklyn.  Sorry  for  any  returned 
mail  you  may  have  encountered.  • 
Eric  Reimer  and  wife  Yolanda,  are 
a  dynamic  doctoral  duo.  From  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  masters  degrees 
to  pursuing  University  of  Oregon 
PhDs,  the  Reimers  are  keeping  ac- 
tive in  academia.  Go  Ducks!  •  Tony 
and  Michelle  Dion  Tristani,  have 
been  enjoying  the  farm-views  from 
their  Woburn  home  since  tying  the 
knot  in  March  1994.  •  Elaine 
Scanlon  and  husband  since  1993, 
Tom  O'Brien,  are  enjoying  life  in 
Amesbury  with  their  son,  TD.  I'm 
not  going  to  refer  to  this  kid  as 
Touchdown  O'Brien,  not  after  the 
last  time  I  teased  the  son  of  Chris 
Westfahl  and  wife,  Eileen  Kilkelly 
Westfahl  (87),  who  quickly  and  defdy 
corrected  me  after  the  last  issue. 
Sorry  little  Kevin.  •  From  the  other 
side  of  the  continent,  Colleen 
Mullen  Watts  wrote  to  tell  us  about 
her  July  '95  trot  down  the  aisle  with 
Dave  Watts.  Colleen  was  attended 
by  classmates,  Kristen  Vaughan 
Beaulieu,  Elena  Valadez,  and 
Carol  Reardon  Hawk.  •  John 
Connelly  reported  that  he  just  got 
back  from  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic where  he  joined  in  John 
O'Brien's  wedding  celebration  in 
Madrid,  Spain.  John  O'B  married 
Pilar  Saez  in  July  and  now  the  happy 
couple  lives  in  Mexico  City.  Many 
fellow  classmates  made  the  voyage 
to  El  Escorial  including,  Debbie 
Beaudette,  Harry  Clow  and  wife, 
Maura,  Doyle  Devereux,  Paul  and 
Rachel  (Shaw)  Higgins,  and  Lisa 


Leingang.  •  It  is  better  to  have  loved 
in  Spain  than,  how  does  that  go?  • 
Carrie  McKee  and  Shaun 
McNamara  also  celebrated  as  new- 
lyweds  in  Spain  after  meeting  at  the 
altar  in  August  1995  in  Brewster, 
and  before  settling  down  in  Alexan- 
dria, VA.  Carrie  also  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  BC  Alumni  Club  of 
Washington,  DC  so  if  you  need  con- 
tacts in  the  capital,  keep  Carrie  in 
mind.  •  On  the  other  side  of  the 
equator,  Frank  Fragano  is  an  envi- 
ronmental officer  with  the  US 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  Paraguay  and  reports  that 
life  is  very  tranquil  down  there.  • 
Frank  and  Marcelo  Toyotoshi  (also 
living  in  Paraguay)  admit  that  the 
only  hindrance  to  inner  peace  is  their 
craving  for  White  Mountain  and 
College  Sub.  •  Donnamarie 
(Schmitt)  Floyd,  husband  Jim,  and 
son  Eddie  are  living  in  Melrose,  in 
the  same  Upton  Mass.  development 
with  neighbors  Don  Preskenis  and 
wife  Tina,  and  Jennifer  (Kulik) 
Penfield  and  her  family.  •  Absorb- 
ing the  aftershocks  in  LA,  Kathy 
(Cieslukowski)  Godrick  and  hus- 
band Chet,  are  with  First  Data  In- 
vestor Services  Group  of  Boston, 
and  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  respec- 
tively. •  Christine  Forget  can  be 
found  in  Jamaica  Plain  between 
jaunts  to  Guatemala,  Cuba  and  other 
Latin  American  countries.  •  At  the 
same  zip  code,  Susan  Muscato 
Lalley,  husband,  Mark  and  2  year 
old  son,  are  also  living  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  Rumored  to  hang  out  with  the 
Lalleys  are  Ed  and  Paula  Merchant 
Shea  and  their  son  Colin.  •  Tracey 
Touhey  is  glowing,  but  not  as 
brightly  as  that  thing  on  her  left 
hand.  Tracey  and  Scott  Schirmer 
will  take  each  others'  hands  (and 
everything  else)  in  October  1996.  • 
When  she's  not  basking  on  the  beach, 
Andrea  Howard  is  directing  two 
Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  in  Fort  Pierce, 
Florida.  •  Gina  Andreotti  Kovach, 
husband  Steve,  and  little  Jarred  are 
breaking  ground  for  a  new  home  in 
Milford.  •  Carol  Frangos  Johnson 
and  husband  TJ  are  living  the  high 
stress  lifestyle  of  two  ski  instructors 
in  Beaver  Creek,  CO.  •  Denise 
Young  is  back  on  the  West  Coast 
working  for  Disney.  •  And  now,  the 
baby  parade:  And  in  the  first  corner, 
this  issue's  heavyweight  champion  is 
Nicholas  Fuller  who  weighed  in  at 
an  impressive  9  lb.  2  oz.  Nicholas 
joined  his  mother,  Susan  Aledda 
Fuller,  father  Paul,  and  brother 
Matthew  in  September  1995.  •  Also 
with  solid  numbers,  the  healthy  8.4 
pound  Thomas  Howard,  son  ofTina 
Lynch  McKiernan  and  Danny 
McKiernan,  was  born  in  October 


1995.  •  Next  we  have  a  tie.  At  7.9 
pounds,  the  svelte  Grace  Mary  ar- 
rived last  February  to  meet  parents 
Tim  Rosnear  and  wife  Rita.  •  And 
on  the  same  scale,  the  little  power- 
house Richard  Joseph,  joined  the 
happy  Rich  Spinelli  and  Pat  (Drago) 
Spinelli  in  March  '96.  The  rest  of 
the  tykes  chose  to  not  have  their 
dimensions  mentioned.  •  Caroline 
Wilson  Roughneen  was  delivered  to 
the  glowing  Sarah  Lowe 
Roughneen  and  husband  John  in 
April  1996.  •  Matt  Britton  and  wife, 
Libby  welcomed  Mary  Grace, 
daughter  #2,  also  in  April.  •  A  third 
April  baby,  Andrew  Lionel  was  de- 
livered to  proud  parents,  Paul  Tardif 
and  wife  Marti.  •  Mary  Beth 
Fitzpatrick  Sullivan  ,  husband  TJ, 
and  their  2  year  old,  Kathleen,  wel- 
comed their  newest  family  member, 
Daniel,  in  May  1996.  •  Diana 
Garriga  O'Neil  and  husband  Brian 
just  added  one  to  the  population  of 
Easton  Mass.  with  Carolyn  Ann  born 
in  March.  •  And  the  newest  little 
eagle,  Anneliese  Katrina,  daughter 
of  Patty  Cox  Braunegg  and  hus- 
band David,  was  just  hatched  on  July 
11th.  •  Thanks  for  your  abundant 
mail  and  e-mail.  I'll  get  the  rest  of 
the  news  in  the  next  issue.  Keep  it 
coming  and  happy  football  season. 
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Joanne  Foley 

936  E.  Fourth  Street  #3 

S.  Boston  02127 

(617)464-3300 

Judy  Riccardi  Nemsick  and  John 
Nemsickare  living  in  Stamford,  CT. 
Judy  is  an  Attorney  at  Condon  & 
Forsyth  in  New  York  and  John 
teaches  English  and  Social  Studies 
and  coaches  Varsity  Basketball  and 
Tennis  in  North  Salem,  NY.  •  Vicki 
Bacardi  MacDonald  and  husband 
Bob  are  quite  busy  in  Toronto, 
Canada  with  sonjake  (one  year),  and 
baby  on  the  way,  due  December  2  5  th. 
Vicki  is  an  art  consultant  in  Toronto, 
purchasing  art  for  private  clients  and 
public  institutions.  They  are  cur- 
rently renovating  an  old  Victorian 
home.  •  Tia  Devlin,  who  planned 
the  4th  of  July  reunion  for  all  the 
roommates,  is  living  in  Westport, 
CT  and  is  working  at  the  US  Tennis 
Association  as  a  National  Recre- 
ational Coordinator  where  she  is 
often  found  on  the  West  Coast. 
•  Colleen  Grady  Kennedy  and 
husband  Michael  were  married  in 
October  '95,  honeymooned  in  Ire- 
land and  are  living  in  Chicago.  Col- 
leen works  at  a  non-profit  foreign 
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policy  organization,  the  National 
Strategy  Forum,  and  recently  spent 
5  months  in  Central  America  teach- 
ing English.  •  Maggie  Rae  works  at 
Bozell  Worldwide,  an  advertising 
agency  in  New  York,  as  an  account 
supervisor.  Maggie  is  living  in  Man- 
hattan on  the  Upper  East  Side.  • 
Laura  Donahue  is  also  living  in 
New  York  and  teaching  3rd  grade  at 
the  Brearley  School.  She  is  currently 
going  for  her  Masters  in  Education 
and  is  heading  to  Africa  to  climb  Mt. 
Kilimanjaro.  •  Molly  Kennedy 
Peddinghaus  and  her  husband 
Anton  are  living  in  Kankakee,  IL 
with  their  son  Carl  Henry,  one  year. 
Molly  recently  received  her  Masters 
degree  in  teaching.  •  Rebecca 
Rooney  moved  to  Fort  Worth,  TX 
from  Denver,  CO  and  is  working  at 
the  Fort  Worth  Zoo  planning  a  new 
exhibit  renovation.  •  Nicki  Gervais 
is  living  in  Chicago  and  working  as  a 
regional  leasing  manager  for  Urban 
Retail  Properties.  Nicki  recently 
bought  a  condo  in  downtown  and 
sails  every  weekend  racing  J35's  on 
Lake  Michigan.  •  Jeanne  Noonan 
is  living  in  Manhattan  on  the  Upper 
West  Side  and  working  at  Town  & 
Country  Magazine  as  their  market- 
ing manager.  •  Muffy  Pendergast 
is  living  in  Norwalk,  CT,  working  as 
a  Merchandiser  at  Anthropology  for 
a  pay  check  and  oil  painting  in  her 
spare  time.  •  Christy  Fee  Kaskey  is 
living  in  Rochester,  NY  with  hus- 
band Bruce,  son  Bruce  Jr.  (one  year) 
and  baby  on  the  way,  due  March  8th. 
She  continues  to  work  in  Pharma- 
ceutical Sales  for  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
(thanks  for  the  letter,  Christy!).  • 
Stacey  Tedeschi  Grant  and  hus- 
band Rob  are  the  proud  parents  of 
Ryan  Robert  born  June  28th.  •  Kathy 
Sullivan  was  married  on  September 
7th  to  Scott  Roberts  in  Cohasset.  • 
Lorna  Sellge  Greig  is  living  in 
South  Africa  with  her  husband,  Jon 
and  baby  girl,  Samantha.  Lorna  owns 
and  runs  a  nursery  school  of  120 
children.  •  John  Llewellyn  and 
Dawn  Miller  were  married  on  Oct. 
1 , 1 995  in  Connecticut.  Members  of 
the  wedding  party  included  BC 
grads;  Liz  Boyle,  Andrea  McGrath, 
Bob  Llewellyn  '90,  Donald  Miller 
'92  and  Janice  Llewellyn  '98.  The 
couple  reside  in  Fairfield,  CT  and 
work  in  Manhattan.  Dawn  works  as 
a  senior  media  buyer  at  McCann 
Erickson,  and  John  received  his  MBA 
from  Duke  University  in  May  '95 
and  works  as  a  financial  consultant 
at  Ernst  &  Young.  •  Cathie  Griffin 
married  Dante  DiMassa  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  on  June  1st,  1996.  Patty 
Kavanaugh,  Jen  Lilly  Turi  and 
Amy  Boraski  Zaffanella  were 
among  the  bridesmaids.  BC  alums 


in  attendance  were  Tricia  Doster 
McCabe,  Larry  Keenan,  Sandy 
Edwards  Gillman  and  Liz  Ryan. 
Cathie  is  a  production  editor  at 
Course  Technolgy  in  Cambridge 
and  Dante  is  a  regional  underwrit- 
ing manager  for  BankAmerica  Mort- 
gage. •  After  graduating  from  New 
England  School  of  Law,  Robert  W. 
Galvin  joined  his  father,  Robert  E. 
Galvin  (BC  '55  and  BC  Law  '61),  at 
his  law  practice  in  Duxbury  and  has 
since  married  Susan  Kelley  '88.  The 
couple  live  in  Marshfield.  •  Dan 
Quentin  Miller  recently  completed 
his  PhD  in  English  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut.  Dan  will  divide  his 
time  between  teaching  American  lit- 
erature at  UConn  and  writing  in  the 
fall.  •  Kathy  Evans  is  engaged  to 
Mike  Montesi  and  is  planning  a 
November  wedding.  Kathy  is  pur- 
suing a  Masters  degree  in  nursing  at 
Northeastern  Univ.  "Joe  Iocono  is 
a  resident  in  general  surgery  at  Penn 
State's  Hershey  Medical  Center,  in 
the  middle  of  a  2  year  NIH-funded 
research  fellowship.  Joe  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  have  a  wonderful  daughter, 
Amanda  Danielle,  who  will  be  one  in 
October.  •  Michelle  Stopka 
DiStasio  is  currently  living  in 
Branford,  CT  with  her  husband 
Mark  and  their  3  year  old  son, 
Michael.  Michelle  works  in  the  mar- 
keting department  of  Seton  Identi- 
fication Products  and  was  recently 
on  a  business  trip  when  she  ran  into 
AnnMarie  Gehring  Bulgarelli,  her 
husband  David  and  their  newborn 
son  Matthew  David  (born  July  19, 
1996).  •  May  Briones  Herr  and 
husband,  John,  are  currently  living 
in  Foster  City,  CA.  •  Cathi  Ianno 
Founder  and  Mitch  Founder  are 
living  in  Watertown.  •  Diane 
Russell  married  Jason  Williams  in 
Leesburg,  VA  on  September  14th. 
Andrea  McGrath  was  in  the  wed- 
ding. Andrea  is  currently  pursuing 
an  MBA  at  Univ  of  CT.  •  Diane 
Easier  Barrucci  and  her  husband 
Don  are  thrilled  to  announce  the 
birth  of  their  daughter,  Kayleigh 
Adelia,  on  July  7,  1996.  Kayleigh 
joins  her  big  brother  Dalton 
Alexander  who  is  now  2  years  old.  • 
Lori  Scinto  is  attending  the  Univ. 
of  Minnesota  on  a  research  assis- 
tantship.  Lori  will  obtain  an  M.S.  in 
conservation  biology  and  will  be 
studying  the  decline  in  bird  species 
of  the  great  plains  (Montana,  Wyo- 
ming &  the  Dakotas).  #DanMalone 
is  the  housing  manager  for  the  Union 
Hotel,  a  low-income  housing  devel- 
opment in  downtown  Seattle.  Dan 
&  his  friend  Beth  Eagen  are  the  new 
owners  of  a  home  in  the  Lakewood 
neighborhood  of  Seattle.  •  Steve 
Appleyard  is  a  mental  health  out- 


reach worker  at  Community  Psychi- 
atric Clinic  in  Seattle.  •  Robert 
Bernstein  is  an  elementary  school 
teacher  in  Wenatchee,  WA.  He  lives 
in  Cashmere  with  his  wife  Jonita  & 
their  dog  Kemp  (after  Shawn  of 
course).  •  I  recently  received  a  letter 
from  Professor  Bert  Mendelsohn 
who  retired  at  the  end  of  1995  and  is 
currently  living  in  Carmel,  CA.  and 
would  love  to  hear  from  any  of  you 
that  were  his  students;  how  you  are 
doing  and  getting  along.  You  can 
write  to  him  at  225  The  Crossroads 
#368,  Carmel,  CA  93923.  •  Thanks 
for  the  letters! 
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Kara  Corso  Nelson 
2100  Dover  Court 
Windsor,  CT  06095 
(860)  285-8626 
kcnelson01@aol.com 

Thanks  once  again  to  everyone  who 
takes  the  time  to  send  their  updates 
in  (especially  to  those  who  do  it  via 
e-mail  and  do  the  typing  for  me!). 
One  note  of  caution:  don't  get  ner- 
vous if  you  don't  see  it  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  BC  Magazine.  My  dead- 
line for  submission  of  my  notes  is 
typically  three  to  four  months  in 
advance  of  your  receipt  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  often  I  have  to  hold  on  to 
updates  for  several  months  before  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  include  them. 
But  don't  dismay!  I  try  very  hard  to 
get  everybody's  news  in  sooner  or 
later!  Thanks  for  your  continued 
support  and  patience.  I  enjoy  read- 
ing your  mail  as  much  as  you  enjoy 
reading  these  notes!  •  I  received  a 
letter  from  Bert  Mendelsohn, 
CSOM  professor  who  retired  at  the 
end  of  1995.  He  would  love  to  hear 
from  his  former  students  and  can  be 
reached  at:  225  The  Crossroads 
#368,  Carmel,  CA  93923.  •  Ellen 
Carl  is  still  living  in  the  Atlanta  area 
and  working  for  CNN,  but  she  has 
recently  become  a  homeowner  and 
now  owns  things  like  weedwackers, 
etc.  Yipes!  I  guess  it  happens  to  the 
best  of  us  sooner  or  later  (if  we're 
lucky!).  •  OnMarch  17, 1995, Kevin 
Mahoney  married  Karen  Basta  in 
Garfield,  New  Jersey.  Members  of 
the  wedding  party  included  Sean 
Gavin,  Mike  DeSola,  Pat  Patruno, 
John  McKenzie  and  Mike  Foley.  • 
Heather  and  Tim  Cronin  welcomed 
their  first  child,  Patrick  Ryan,  on 
May  3 1 .  Tim  recently  completed  his 
MBA  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
They  have  relocated  to  Atlanta  where 
Tim  will  work  for  Wachovia  Corp.  • 
Melissa  Mansolillo   Singer  and 
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husband  William  were  blessed  by 
the  arrival  of  their  son  Will  on  March 
2 1 , 1 995 .  Melissa  is  director  of  Chris- 
tian education  at  Naples  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Naples,  FL,  as 
well  as  a  grant  writer  for  Girls  Incor- 
porated. •  Art  Queenan  received  his 
MBA  from  Babson  and  is  now  serv- 
ing in  the  Peace  Corp  in  Armenia.  • 
Ty  Watanabe  got  married  in  July  to 
Camille  Lai  in  Honolulu,  HI. 
Connie  Wong,  Janet  Leung  and 
Danny  Gee  ('91)  attended.  Ty  has 
been  with  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  for 
four  years  and  is  finishing  his  MBA 
at  the  University  of  Washington.  • 
Mary  Weiss  and  Bill  Juan  were 
married  two  years  ago.  They  are 
now  living  in  Pittsburgh  where  Mary 
is  a  manager  for  Arthur  Andersen  in 
the  tax  consulting  division  and  Bill  is 
an  associate  at  a  law  firm,  Buchanan 
Ingersoll,  P.C.,  after  getting  a  J.D. 
at  BC  Law  in  1995.  •  Mary  Beth 
Sweeney  and  Brian  Mohan  were 
happily  married  last  fall.  Bridesmaids 
included  Kate  Moran  Collins, 
Alison  Mosher,  and  Katite  Grote 
Mackey.  Dan  Touhey  was  one  of 
the  groomsmen.  Classmates  Jen 
Scholzejim  Bleakley,  Lisa  Belmarsh 
Prescott,  Bob  Tenney  and  Geoff 
Mackey  were  among  the  guests. 
Mary  Beth  is  an  account  supervisor 
at  Bronner  Slosberg  Humphrey,  a 
Direct  Marketing  Agency  in  Bos- 
ton. Brian  recently  received  his  MBA 
and  is  now  a  consultant  at  a  manage- 
ment consulting  firm  in  Boston. 
Mary  Beth  and  Brian  bought  a  condo 
in  the  Back  Bay.  •  Daniel  DeFabio 
was  married  in  October  in  Saratoga, 
NY.  He  is  the  creative  director  with 
Digital  Planet  (check  out  their  Web 
site:  www.digiplanet.com).  Dan  has 
recently  been  promoted  to  Producer. 
His  wife  is  an  art  director  for  Disney. 
•  Mike  Gonzales  is  in  the  band 
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Grover;  he  may  be  touring  near  you. 
According  to  Dan  DeFabio  their  lat- 
est disc  is  great.  It's  called  My  Wild 
Life  (on  Zero  Hour  records)  and  is 
in  stores  everywhere.  •  Jeanne 
Canavan  married  Greg  Downey. 
Laura  Livaccari  married  Andrew 
Herzig  in  October,  1995;  she  is  an 
attorney  in  Washington,  D.C.  • 
Mary  Margaret  Lewis  and  her  hus- 
band Brian  Friel  live  in  D.C.  also. 
Mary  Margaret  is  about  to  start  her 
second  year  as  a  resident  in  internal 
medicine  at  Georgetown  University 
Hospital.  •  Carrie  Howard  mar- 
ried Vinnie  Delia  Valle  in  Decem- 
ber, 1995.  They  live  in  NYC  where 
Carrie  works  for  Time  Magazine.  • 
Ann  O'Connor  lives  with  her  hus- 
band Lloyd  Chapin  in  NYC,  where 
she  is  a  manager  for  Andersen  Con- 
sulting. •  Finally,  Margaret  Carroll 
Berzins  and  her  husband  Mark  wel- 
comed their  first  child,  Claire,  in 
December,  1995.  •  Michael  Roche 
was  married  to  Michelle  Dulany  on 
May  26, 1996  in  Austin,  Texas,  where 
he  has  lived  for  the  last  two  years. 
Among  the  guests  were  Tom 
Ferguson  '91,  who  was  in  the  wed- 
ding party  and  Vin  Sollecito.  Mike 
would  like  to  thank  these  guys  for 
making  the  long  trip  from  NY/NJ  to 
Texas.  •  Gene  Yoo  has  been  living 
in  New  York  City  since  graduation 
(currently  in  midtown  Manhattan). 
After  four  long  years  working  for 
Goldman  Sachs  he  enrolled  at  Co- 
lumbia Business  School  and  gradu- 
ated with  his  MBA  this  past  May.  As 
of  August  5th  he  will  begin  his  in- 
vestment banking  career  at  Morgan 
Stanley.  If  any  of  the  Fenwick  crew 
is  in  Manhattan,  look  Gene  up!  • 
Stephanie  and  Brian  Doyle  were 
married  on  June  29  in  New  Jersey. 
They  live  in  Englewood,  Colorado. 
Brian  is  currently  attending  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  Law  (and  just  for  the 
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record,  got  a  4.0  this  past  semester!) 
and  will  graduate  in  the  spring  of 
1997.  'Nancy Noll andJoeKolinski 
were  married  in  October.  Joe  works 
for  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
and  Nancy  for  a  public  television 
station  in  Washington,  D.C.  • 
Christie  Daniels  is  working  in  Cam- 
bridge and  lives  in  Brighton.  •  Hope- 
fully, this  will  go  to  print  in  time  for 
you  to  take  advantage  of  informa- 
tion on  two  upcoming  events  to  ben- 
efit the  foundation  set  up  in  Danny 
Murphy's  name.  A  group  will  run 
the  New  York  Marathon  November 
3rd  for  his  charity.  (There  is  no 
minimum  qualifying  time!)  Also, 
another  New  Year's  Eve  extrava- 
ganza will  be  held  this  year  in 
Danny's  honor.  Approximately  400 
people  attended  last  year,  and  they're 
looking  to  increase  it  to  500  this 
year.  It  will  be  held  at  Bridgewater's 
in  South  Street  Seaport  from  9:00 
pm  to  2 :00  am.  It  is  a  black  tie  event; 
a  buffet  dinner,  open  bar  and  live 
music;  $100  per  person;  proceeds 
benefit  the  charitable  foundation. 
Contact  Laura  Shubilla  Murphy: 
(212)866-5857. 
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Christine  Bodoin 
22  Highland  Street 
Waltham,  MA  02 1 54 

Hi!  Many  of  you  may  have  taken 
marketing  courses  from  Professor 
Bert  Mendelsohn.  He  retired  at  the 
end  of  1995  after  teaching  at  B.C. 
for  almost  fifteen  years.  He  misses 
many  of  his  students  from  the  Class 
of  1991  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
you:  225  The  Crossroads  #368, 
Carmel,  CA93923.  •  On  June  30th, 
Jessica  Prata  married  Stephen 
Miller  (Tufts  '87)  in  Newport,  RI 
Jessica's  bridesmaids  were  Kim 
LaBarbiera  and  Kathy  Flynn.  Also 
in  attendance  were  Ana  Quadros, 
Nicole  Tufo,  Jane  Ngara,  and  Annie 
Mallick.  Jessica  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  while  finish- 
ing her  dissertation  in  philosophy.  • 
Jay  Weldon-Savage  is  the  director 
of  publicity  for  a  commercial  pro- 
duction company  in  Manhattan 
called  Crossroads  Films.  Jay  moved 
from  Queens  to  Cold  Spring,  NY 
with  his  wife  Kathy  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  March  of  1995.  Many  of  you 
may  have  known  him  back  in  the 
college  days  as  Jay  Savage.  • 
Jonathan  Mulrooney  and 
Alicemarie  Hand  were  married  on 
May  18, 1996  at  St.  Ignatius  Church. 
David  Anderson  was  the  best  man. 
Julia  Johnston  LaRue  and  Beverly 


Ehinger  Evans  were  bridesmaids. 
Other  Class  of '91  alumni  included: 
Paul  Poth,  Harry  Patz,  Jr.,  Ann  Marie 
Lynch,  Joe  Furino,  Todd  and  Rachel 
Brown  Mitchell,  Phil  Eliopoulos, 
John  Kearney,  Paul  Barroqueiro, 
Terry  Poole  Manning,  and  Wendi 
Bagdi.  Boston  College  faculty  John 
L.  Mahoney  and  Mark  O'Connor 
also  attended,  and  John  W.  Howard, 
S.J.  of  the  St.  Mary's  Jesuit  Commu- 
nity and  BC  Honors  Program  pre- 
sided. For  their  honeymoon  they 
toured  around  Ireland  for  three 
weeks.  Alicemarie  is  currently  a  man- 
ager at  Coopers  &  Lybrand  in  Bos- 
ton, and  Jonathan  is  lecturing  in  the 
English  Department  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. •  Courtney  Brower  ob- 
tained her  master's  degree  at  Rutgers 
University  and  was  married  in  Octo- 
ber, 1996.  She  is  employed  by  the 
Piscataway  Public  Library  and  lives 
in  New  Jersey.  •  Nancy  Wisdom 
Stanner  obtained  her  master's  de- 
gree in  English  at  Oklahoma  Uni- 
versity. She  lives  in  the  Chicago  area 
with  her  husband  Dan  Stanner  '89 
and  teaches  English  at  two  Chicago 
colleges.  •  Jill  Kaczynski  is  a  CPA 
with  Ernst  &  Young's  real  estate 
group  in  Boston.  In  September  she 
started  the  MBA  program  at  the 
Amos  Tuck  School  at  Dartmouth.  • 
Mary  Ann  Hazelton  is  a  sales  and 
business  consultant  with  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation.  After  placements  in 
Washington  DC,  Chicago,  and  Syra- 
cuse, she  has  settled  in  Boston.  • 
Deidre  Mangan  works  at  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
in  Boston  in  their  Actuarial  Devel- 
opment Program.  •  Melissa  Schwab 
started  her  MBA  program  in  Sep- 
tember at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  City.  •  John  Pyne  and 
Christina  Bamberry  were  married 
on  September  9,  1995.  Other  1991 
grads  in  attendance  were:  Geordy 
Finn,  Bill  Kelly,  Angela  Graziano 
McCormack,  John  Tuzik,  Cheryl 
Tolentino,  Ben  Li,  Dave  Delaney, 
and  Lara  San  Giovanni.  John  works 
in  cash  management  at  State  Street 
Bank  in  Boston.  Christina  received 
her  master's  in  Counseling  Psychol- 
ogy from  Lesley  College  in  May 
1995  and  works  as  a  therapist  at 
Wayside  FamilyWorks  in 
Framingham.  They  live  in  Dedham. 
•  On  June  1,  1996  Shelby  Lovett 
married  Leslie  James  Cuevas 
(Georgetown  '86)  in  Phoenix.  Kellie 
Maroney  was  a  bridesmaid.  Also  in 
attendance  were  Lynn  Page,  Heather 
Garrigan  Hentz,  and  Debra  Page. 
Debra  Page  was  married  in  Octo- 
ber, 1 996.  •  Chris  Haskell  was  mar- 
ried in  February  of  1995,  moved  to 
New  Jersey  and  worked  in  NYC  for 
two  years.  He's  now  in  the  process  of 


choosing  grad  schools  among  them, 
Vanderbilt,  Columbia,  and  Penn 
State.  •  Liz  Willard  Flaherty  and 
her  husband  Dave  (Northeastern  '85) 
welcomed  their  first  child,  a  boy, 
Liam  Ashton  on  August  10,  1996. 
Liz  is  currently  an  RN  at  Hartford 
Hospital.  She  writes:  Cathy  Galgon 
where  are  you?  •  Frank  J.  Romeo, 
graduated  cum  laude  from  the  Roger 
Williams  University  School  of  Law 
last  May.  •  Christopher  C.  Clark 
was  awarded  the  Doctor  of  Osteo- 
pathic Medicine  degree  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine  last  June.  •  James  Parlon 
received  the  Doctor  of  Podiatric 
Medicine  degree  from  Scholl  Col- 
lege in  Chicago  last  May.  •  Jeff 
Gauthier  was  promoted  to  manager 
in  the  Boston  office  of  Coopers  & 
Lybrand.  •  Ed  Corvese  received  his 
law  degree  from  the  Roger  Williams 
University  School  of  Law  in  Rhode 
Island  last  May.  •  That's  all  for  now. 
Hope  you  all  have  a  wonderful 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year! 
I'm  off  to  Scotland  for  New  Year's 
(yeah  I  know  it's  cold  there). 
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Paul  L.  Cantello 

200  Christopher  Columbus  Dr.  #  C-8 

Jersey  City,  Ml  07302 

(201)433-5808 

hbkn07030@aol.com 

This  column  is  dedicated  to  Kim- 
berly  Kwiat,  who  was  a  passenger 
on  TWA  Flight  800.  She  was  travel- 
ling with  her  sister  Patricia.  A  me- 
morial scholarship  fund  has  been  set 
up.  You  can  mail  your  donations  to 
the  Kimberly  and  Patricia  Kwiat 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund, 
Ossining High  School,  Ossining,  NY 
10562.  Kimberly  will  be  missed,  but 
not  forgotten.  •  Rich  Kelleman  is 
working  in  account  services  at  Fallon 
McElligott,  an  advertising  agency  in 
Minneapolis.  E-mail  him  at 
rich.kelleman@fallon.com.  •  Kirk 
Ruoff,  former  BC  offensive  line- 
man, was  working  with  Toyota  in 
Cincinnati,  OH.  He  married  Pam 
Piorkowski  in  July  '94.  They  are 
moving  to  Framingdale,  NJ.  Pam 
will  be  teaching  at  Spring  Lake  Bath 
&  Tennis  Club,  and  Kirk  will  be 
opening  his  own  restaurant.  •  Lou 
Kodumal  is  working  with  the 
Mancini  law  firm  in  Philadelphia.  • 
Christopher  Kaczor  and  his  wife 
Jennifer  have  two  children:  Eliza- 
beth Anne,  4  and  John  Paul,  2.  Chris 
is  an  assistant  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Loyola  Univ.  of  New  Or- 
leans. He  was  also  assistant  editor 
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for  a  new  magazine  from  Ignatius 
Press  called  Catholic  Dossier.  In  May 
,  he  received  his  PhD  from  Univ.  of 
Notre  Dame.  E-mail  him  at 
Crkaczor@aol.com.  •  Caroline 
Elzemeyer  is  working  at  a  whole- 
sale interior  design  showroom  in 
Dallas.  She  will  attend  graduate 
school  at  SMU  this  fall.  E-mail  her 
at  Celzemeyer@aol.com.  •  Maria 
Signorella  and  Tom  Wilcox  were 
married  on  May  25  in  Roselle  Park, 
NJ.  Erin  Brennan  was  the  maid  of 
honor.  Christopher  Novello  was 
the  best  man.  Other  bridesmaids 
were  Shereen  Binno  and  Amy 
Glowacki.  Other  groomsmen  were 
John  Doran,  Christopher  Gildea 
and  Richard  Roberts.  Tom  is  a  se- 
nior accountant  at  Price 
Waterhouse.  Maria  is  an  internal 
auditor  with  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
They  currently  reside  in  Newton.  • 
David  Brooks  is  working  in 
Dushanbe,  Tajikistan  for  the  Cen- 
tral Asian  Development  Agency. 
CADA  is  a  humanitarian  aid  organi- 
zation running  300  projects  in  com- 
munity health,  food,  clothing  and 
medicine  distributions.  E-mail  him 
atbrooks@cada2.td.silk.glas.apc.org. 
•  Michael  Tullis  graduated  in  May 
with  an  MBA  from  SMU,  and  will  be 
working  for  Deloitte  and  Touche  in 
Dallas  as  a  valuation  consultant.  His 
wife,  Debra  Sullivan  Tullis,  is  work- 
ing for  Motorola  as  a  quality  man- 
ager in  charge  of  customer 
satisfaction.  The  couple  is  building  a 
home  in  Coppell,  TX  with  an  ex- 
pected completion  for  this  Thanks- 
giving. We  are  all  invited  for  turkey 
dinner.  •  Renee  Del  Giorno  gradu- 
ated from  the  SUNY  Health  Sci- 
ence Center  at  Syracuse  College  of 
Medicine.  Her  residency  is  at  UVA 
Medical  Center  in  Charlottesville, 
VA.  E-mail  her  at 

rld2t@avery.med.virginia.edu.  • 
Cheryl  Simrany  and  Tim  Thomas 
are  engaged  to  be  wed  this  Nov.  in 
Parsippany,  NJ.  Cindy  Abella,  Lisa 
Bielen,  Wendy  Madigan,  Chris 
Farmerrk  Manahan  and  Victor 
Mendoza  are  attending.  Cheryl 
works  at  M&M/Mars  as  a  specialty 
markets  sales  rep.  She  attends  NYU's 
MBA  program  part-time.  Tim  works 
for  Pfizer  Pharmaceuticals  in  NY.  • 
Stephen  Calabro  received  a  master's 
in  molecular  endocrinology  from 
Villanova  Univ.  in  Sept.  He  cur- 
rently teaches  physical  science  and 
biology  at  St.  Joseph's  Preparatory 
School  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  en- 
gaged to  Leslie  Neducsin  of 
Whitemarsh,  PA.  They  will  be  mar- 
ried at  Villanova  University's  Saint 
Thomas  of  Villanova  Church  in 
March  '97 .  Paul  Schneider  and  Ron 
Smith  will  be  ushers  in  the  wedding. 


•  Bert  Mendelsohn,  the  once  pro- 
fessor of  marketing,  professional  sell- 
ing, communications  and 
promotions  is  now  retired  and  living 
in  Carmel,  CA.  He  would  love  to 
hear  from  his  former  students.  Write 
to  him  at  225  The  Crossroads  #368, 
Carmel,  CA  93923.  •  Michael 
Galvin  graduated  from  Suffolk  Law 
School  and  gained  admission  to  the 
Mass.  Bar.  He  is  now  an  associate 
with  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Dwyer 
and  Collora.  •  Bob  Sullivan  recently 
graduated  from  New  England 
School  of  Law.  He  will  be  taking  the 
Mass.  Bar  this  summer  and  then  will 
attend  Univ.  of  Miami  Law  School 
for  his  master's  specializing  in  real 
estate  development  and  finance.  Bob 
also  competed  in  the  100th  running 
of  the  Boston  Marathon.  •  Chris 
Martin  graduated  from  New  York 
Medical  College  in  May.  He  is  cur- 
rently an  internal  medicine  resident 
with  the  Army  at  Brook  Army  Medi- 
cal Center  in  San  Antonio,  TX. 
Cathy  Lapychak  Martin  joined  the 
healthcare  specialists'  group  at  Ernst 
&  Young.  •  Elizabeth  Newton  is 
starting  her  master's  in  nursing  at 
UPenn.  Heide  Bronke  was  pro- 
moted to  captain  in  the  Army  and 
has  just  completed  her  master's. 
They  both  recently  travelled  around 
Europe,  visiting  Paris  and 
Luxemborg.  •  I've  received  a  few 
inquiries  regarding  a  class  e-mail 
director)'.  I  am  willing  to  put  some- 
thing together  if  there  is  a  consider- 
able interest  among  everyone.  E-mail 
your  address  to  me  and  I'll  see  what 
kind  of  rcspor.se  I  get.  Until  next 
time,  enjoy  a  great  autumn! 
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Alison  J.  Pothier 

Flat  4  9  Prince  Arthur  Rd 

London  NW3  6AX 

pothier_alison@ipmorgan.com 

Hi  all!  I  received  a  letter  from  Prof. 
Bert  Mendelsohn  who  has  asked  that 
I  send  a  hello  out  to  all  his  former 
students  to  let  them  know  he  is  think- 
ing of  them  and  wishing  you  all  the 
best.  If  you  have  a  chance  to  drop 
him  a  line,  his  address,  at  his  request, 
is  22  5  The  Crossroads  #368,  Carmel, 
CA93923.  •  A  group  of  alumni  tried 
to  put  together  a  tiny  publication, 
Post-Turri,  to,  as  Patrick  Touhey 
said,  "keep  our  minds  occupied  be- 
tween job  interviews."  You  can  view 
this  or  offer  submissions  on-line  at 
http://www.erols.com/tuohey/ 
turri.html.  •  Congratulations  to 
Carrie  Malone  Rivera  who  cel- 
ebrated her  wedding  to  Christopher 


Rivera  '94  at  St.  Ignatius  on  April  2  0. 
Carrie  and  Chris  now  live  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  CO.  •  Best  wishes  to 
Mary  Orlowsky  Yuskis  who  cel- 
ebrated her  wedding  to  Jay  Yuskis 
on  May  25.  She  completed  her 
master's  in  higher  education  from 
Arizona  State  Univ.  in  May  and  is 
now  working  on  her  doctorate  in 
higher  education  from  ASU.  She 
and  her  husband  are  living  in  Gil- 
bert, AZ.  •  Wendy  Burgess  is  living 
in  Chicago  where  she  is  working 
toward  her  master's  in  social  work 
from  Univ.  of  Chicago.  •  Angelique 
Nelson  received  her  master's  in  en- 
vironmental science  and  engineer- 
ing in  July  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
She  is  currently  playing  in  national 
and  international  tennis  tournaments 
before  heading  off  into  the 
workforce.  "JudyYu  has  left  Brook- 
lyn to  head  for  bright  and  sunny  CA 
where  she  will  be  getting  her  master's 
from  UCLA  •  Heard  from  Alyssa 
Kimmel  who  has  returned  to  Bos- 
ton. She  is  completing  her  master's 
and  will  be  teaching  at  BC's  Campus 
School.  •  Katherine  Tammelleo 
has  graduated  from  BC  Law  and  will 
be  taking  the  RI  bar  exam.  She  sends 
a  special  hello  to  her  roommate  Lisa 
Cronin.  •  Congratulations  to 
Michael  Gavin  who  has  completed 
his  law  degree  at  the  Dickinson 
School  of  Law.  •  Robert  Fuster  has 
completed  his  law  degree  at  the  New 
England  School  of  Law.  He  is  plan- 
ning to  take  the  NY  and  MA  bar 
exams — bestoflucktoyou!  •  Alycia 
Sacco  is  studying  her  tail  off!  She's 
currently  working  toward  her  MBA/ 
JD  at  UConn  Law.  •  Nicole 
Choiniere  is  teaching  3rd  Grade  in 
Middletown,  CT  and  is  working  on 
her  master's  in  computers  in  educa- 
tion at  Fairfield  Univ.  on  a  part  time 
basis.  •  Tamara  Bouda  Doehner 
graduated  from  Univ.  of  Nebraska 
Medical  Center.  Nicole  wishes  you 
congratulations  on  your  one  year 
wedding  anniversary,  Tammy!  • 
Jennifer  Cotsidas  is  getting  her 
master's  in  marriage  and  family 
counseling  at  Univ.  of  San  Diego.  • 
Rob  Fabino  lives  in  the  North  End 
of  Boston  (surprising  for  an  Italian 
eh?)  where  he  attends  the  New  En- 
gland School  of  Law.  •  Joe  Sala  will 
be  attending  the  New  England 
School  of  Medicine  in  Maine  in  Sept. 
•  Matt  Hoover  is  in  his  second  year 
of  graduate  school  in  the  master's 
program  in  environmental  policy  at 
George  Washington  U.  While  in 
DC,  he's  been  hanging  out  with 
Chris  Zeman  and  Mike  Holt  who 
also  live  in  the  area.  •  Bonnie 
DeCristoforo  has  accepted  a  new 
job  with  TBWA  Chiat/Day—  an 
international  advertising  agency  in 


FL  where  she'll  be  handling  the 
Nissan  Account.  Bonnie  started  her 
new  position  in  Oct.  Best  of  luck!  • 
After  BC,  Glen  Moller  joined  a 
small  company  called  Oxford  Health 
Plans.  He's  now  director  of  market- 
ing of  the  Florida  office  in  Tampa 
where  he  is  to  build  a  department 
responsible  for  advertising,  leads, 
promotionsterials  development, 
communications —  the  works.  •  Paul 
Ognibene  was  recently  named  an 
officer  at  the  Northern  Trust  Co.  in 
Chicago  where  he  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  trust  relation- 
ships in  the  family  financial  services 
division  of  the  wealth  management 
group.  •  Need  a  cell  phone?  Contact 
Kara  Donohoe  who  works  for  Cel- 
lular One  in  Westwood.  Kara  is  liv- 
ing in  Brighton.  •  Audrey  Finkel 
lives  in  Brighton  where  she  teaches 
autistic  children.  •  Also  a  Brighton 
resident,  Leslie  Coburn  teaches 
high  school  in  Shrewsbury.  •  Krista 
Kelly  works  for  AT&T  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  lives  in  my  old  bungalow  in 
Hoboken.  •  Stephanie  Ruggiano  is 
working  towards  her  PhD  at  BU.  • 
Paula  Clifford  is  going  into  her 
third  year  of  law  school  at  Suffolk 
Univ.  in  Boston.  •  Suzanne  Kelley 
just  returned  from  a  year-long  trip 
in  Tibet  and  is  working  at  Fidelity 
investments  in  Boston.  •  Carl  Kallen 
has  returned  to  the  US  after  living  in 
Stockholm.  He  will  be  living  in 
Washington,  DC  where  he  will  work 
with  the  marketing  department  for 
Pocket  Communications  (formerly 
DCR  Communications).  •  Chad 
Soares  has  left  the  audit  practice! 
He  now  works  for  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  where  he's  working  on  IPOs 
and  consulting  on  US  GAAP  and 
SEC  issues  for  foreign  C&L  offices 
and  clients.  The  job  has  allowed  him 
to  spend  time  in  London  and 
Budapest  over  the  past  year.  •  Sarah 
Bintinger  works  for  the  human  re- 
sources dept.  at  the  PNC  Bank  of 
New  England  in  Boston.  She  is  do- 
ing post  graduate  work  in  human 
resources  at  Bentley  College.  • 
That's  it.  Enjoy  your  holidays! 
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Alyce  T.  Hatem 
500  Centre  Street, 
Newton  02158 
hatemal@cleo.bc.edu 
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It's  a  wonderful  feeling  to  be  back  in 
Boston  after  a  two-year  hiatus.  To 
keep  you  all  updated,  I'm  currently 
enrolled  in  a  master's  program  at 
BC  for  counseling  psychology.  I  have 
also  ventured  into  the  20th  century 
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KEEP  IN  TOUCH 

Have  you  recently  moved, 
changed  jobs  or  gotten 
married?  Call  us  to  update 
your  record  so  we  can 
keep  you  up-to-date  on 
friends,  classmates  and  BC 
happenings.  You  can  call 
(617)  552-3440  to  change 
your  record  by  phone,  fax 
(617)  552-0077,  e-mail 
infoserv@hermes.bc.edu,  or 
drop  a  postcard  to  Boston 
College  Information  Ser- 
vices, More  Hall  220, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 


and  have  an  e-mail  address,  so  it's 
now  easier  than  ever  to  let  your  class- 
mates know  how  and  what  your  up 
to.  •  I  received  a  wonderful  letter 
from  Professor  Bert  Mendelsohn. 
He  taught  marketing,  professional 
selling,  communications  &  promo- 
tion, and  entrepreneurship  for  the 
Carroll  School  of  Management.  He 
retired  at  the  end  of  '95  and  moved 
to  Carmel,  CA  with  his  wife  Lotte. 
Prof.  Mendelsohn  expressed  to  me 
the  wonderful  relationships  he  has 
had  with  his  students  at  BC;  he  wants 
to  let  every  one  know  he  misses  them 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  them.  If 
any  one  of  his  students  is  interested 
in  touching  base,  his  address  is:  Bert 
&  Lotte  Mendelsohn;  225  The 
Crossroads  #  368;  Carmel,  CA 
93923.  •  Congratulations  to  Will 
Leahy  who  married  Heather 
Piccirille'95  on  Aug.  10  in  St.  Louis, 
MO.  Rob  Streck,  who  stood  as  best 
man,  works  at  Cooper  &  Lybrand  in 
Boston.  Ushers  were  Jeff  Pelletier, 
John  Trav  Traverse,  and  Rob 
Cunningham.  Those  in  attendance 
were:  Tiffany  Back,  studying  for 
her  degree  in  musicology  at  BU; 
Kerri  Younker,  an  English  teacher 
at  Salem  High  School;  Tania 
Giambro,  working  for  the  New 
England  Conservatory;  and  Sarah 
Howe  who  is  living  in  Boston.  Tif- 
fany claims  the  highlight  of  the  trip 
to  MO  was  visiting  the  Budweiser 
brewery.  I  guess  the  free  samples  do 
taste  better  direct  from  the  brewery. 
Glad  to  hear  everyone  in  attendance 
had  a  fantastic  time  at  the  wedding 
as  well  as  on  site  seeing  tours!  • 
Corinne  Barmore  married  her  high 
school  sweetheart  this  Aug.  and  will 
be  attending  BU  graduate  school 
this  fall.  •  Charlene  Gusman  mar- 
ried Brian  Rossback  on  July  20.  She 
has  completed  her  first  year  at 


Hofstra  Law  School;  the  couple  lives 
in  Commack,  NY.  •  Jennifer  Lein 
and  Eugene  Signoruii  were  recendy 
engaged;  the  wedding  is  planned  for 
Oct.  4,  1997.  Jennifer  is  living  in 
Brookline  and  working  for  the  We- 
ber Group  public  relations  agency 
in  Cambridge.  Eugene  works  for 
Nationwide  Cellular  Service  and 
lives  in  Newton.  •  Looking  for  BC 
friends  to  visit  in  San  Francisco? 
Well  Nancy  Merwin  and  Mei  Yee 
Lee  have  moved  and  welcome  all 
visitors.  Nancy  is  attending  UC 
Hastings  Law  School  and  Mei  is  a 
project  manager  for  Hewe  Textiles 
Manufacturer.  If  you're  ever  in  San 
Fran,  look  these  two  up!  •  It  seems 
San  Francisco  is  a  popular  place  to 
move  this  year.  Eric  Liwanag  re- 
cently moved  to  San  Francisco  as 
Addison  Wesley's  computer  science 
and  engineering  specialist  for  the 
Southwestern  US.  This  is  after  work- 
ing for  Addison  Wesley  in  MA,  tour- 
ing through  Europe  with  a  Filipino 
performing  group,  and  writing  songs 
for  a  children's  album.  You  guys 
need  to  meet  up  in  this  fabulous  city. 
•  Mary  Clancy  Haack  is  moving  to 
Atlanta,  GA  to  attend  Emory  Uni- 
versity for  her  MBA.  •  Liza 
Makowski  is  attending  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  where  she 
will  receive  her  PhD  in  nutrition.  • 
Due  Colleran  is  entering  his  sec- 
ond year  at  BC  Law  and  works  at 
Carte  House.  •  Jeannine 
Tsukahurk  is  entering  her  third  year 
at  UC  Santa  Clara  Law  School.  • 
Congratulations  to  Navy  Ensign 
Scott  L.  Weber  who  completed 
primary  flight  training  with  Train- 
ing Squadron  Two  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station  Whiting  Field  in  Milton,  FL 
in  early  May.  •  Ramon  Llamas 
graduated  from  BC  with  his  degree 
in  higher  education  administration 
and  is  working  at  Assumption  Col- 
lege in  Worcester  as  a  resident  di- 
rector. •Jamie  Thompson  is  project 
team  manager  for  AMS  in  Denver, 
CO.  •  Last  but  certainly  not  least; 
data  cards  were  sent  out  to  up  date 
alumni  records.  Here  are  some  of 
those  responses:  Domenica 
Amendolara  is  an  accounting  asso- 
ciate for  Pfizer,  Inc.  in  NY  •  Amy 
Biggieri  is  an  assistant  to  the  invest- 
ment staff  for  the  Mass.  Pension 
Reserves  Investment  Management 
in  Norwood.  •  Tara  Daly  is  a  senior 
auditor  for  Arthur  Andersen  in  NJ.  • 
Jane  Hagopian  is  a  nurse  at  Symmes 
Hospital  in  Waltham.  •  Julie 
Heffernan  is  a  kindergarten  teacher 
in  Acton.  •  Christopher  Hochuli  is 
an  investment  associate  for  Merrill 
Lynch  in  Honolulu,  HI.  •  Carolyn 
Logan  is  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  PA.  •  James  Mello  is  a 


product  designer  for  Pegasystems, 
Inc.  in  Waltham.  •  Mark  Radley  is 
a  teacher  at  the  Bridge  School  in 
Boulder,  CO.  •  Allyson  Resha  is 
working  as  a  paralegal  for  Boyle  & 
Morrissey,  PC  in  Westwood.  • 
Yukmila  Soriano  is  a  research  assis- 
tant for  Columbia  Univ.  in  NY.  • 
Jennifer  Sullivan  is  a  grad  student 
at  MIT.  •  Hopey'all  enjoyed  a  great 
football  season! 
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Megan  Gurda 
1930W.  Decatur  Street 
Mesa,  AZ  85201 
(602)  649-5086 

'95ers  have  written  from  all  ends  of 
the  world  to  share  their  exciting  en- 
deavors with  us!  Ramon  Martir 
wrote  to  keep  us  up-to-date  on  the 
grads  in  Puerto  Rico.  Ramon  is  work- 
ing as  an  account  consultant  with 
Lanier  Worldwide,  Inc.  in  Carolina, 
PR.  Jose  Pigui  Munoz  is  running 
his  father's  business  while  he  waits 
to  begin  medical  school  in  the  fall. 
Edgardo  Gardy  Negron  is  attend- 
ing medical  school  on  the  island;  his 
girlfriend  is  Rebecca  Garcia. 
Ramon  further  informs  us  that  Maria 
Gomez,  Salvi  Colom  and  Migue 
Camilo  are  all  working  and  doing 
well  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  sends  his 
regards  to  Dan  Booras,  Tim  Watson, 
Chris  Starke,  Mike  Steen,  Greg  and 
Gary  Gagne,  Keith  Shea  and  to  his 
friends  on  the  unparalleled  Keyes 
South  Third  Floor.  •  On  the  other 
end  of  the  world,  Christopher 
Speranzo  will  be  in  England  at- 
tending Cambridge  Univ.,  earning  a 
master's  in  British  history.  • 
Emerson  M.  Wickwire  was 
awarded  a  stipend  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
(NEH)  and  participated  in  the  '96 
program  of  Summer  Seminars  for 
Teachers  at  the  State  Univ.  of  New 
York  at  Genesco.  Emerson,  who 
teaches  in  the  department  of  En- 
glish at  Western  Reserve  Academy 
in  Hudson,  OH,  participated  in  a 
seminar  entided  "Early  Christian 
Monasticism."  Congratulations 
Emerson!  •  For  the  past  year,  Tara 
McGrath  has  been  workingin  Cam- 
bridge for  the  Middlesex  County 
District  Attorney's  Office  as  a  vic- 
tim witness  advocate.  However,  in 
earlyjune  she  was  invited  to  work  on 
planning  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago.  Needless 
to  say,  Tara  accepted  the  offer  and 
went  off  to  the  Windy  City!  •  Hats 
off  to  Marine  2nd  Lt.  Michael  P. 
Cody  and  2nd  Lt.  William   G. 


Mitchell  who  graduated  from  the 
basic  officers  course  atMarine  Corps 
Combat  Development  Command, 
Quantico,  VA  on  July  9.  During  the 
26-week  course,  newly-commis- 
sioned officers  are  prepared  for  as- 
signment to  the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 
Both  joined  the  Marine  Corps  in 
Sept.  '95.  •  Also  in  the  military, 
Ensign  Kevin  O'Leary  is  an  officer 
in  the  supply  corps  for  the  Navy,  and 
is  stationed  in  Athens,  GA.  •  Thanks 
to  all  of  you  who  updated  your  class 
records!  It  seems  like  many  have 
stayed  in  the  BC  vicinity,  like 
Caroline  Michaud  who  lives  in 
Brighton  and  works  as  a  software 
developer  for  McCracken  Financial 
Services  in  Billerica.  •  Jacqueline 
Gillis  also  lives  in  Brighton  and  is 
attending  BC  Law  School.  • 
Michelle  Gagnon  works  at  Price 
Waterhouse  in  Boston  as  a  staff  ac- 
countant. •  Kristen  McTeague 
works  at  Smith  Barney  in  Boston  as 
a  sales  assistant.  •  Michelle  Fiorella 
works  at  Genzyme  Corp.,  a  biomedi- 
cal corporation  in  Cambridge,  as  a 
manufacturing  technician.  •  Scott 
Diamond  works  in  Hampton  Beach, 
NH  as  a  contemporary  marketing 
rep.  for  Anheuser  Busch,  Inc.  • 
Joshua  Ziac  is  in  CT  working  as  a 
staff  auditor  for  Arthur  Andersen.  • 
In  NYC  Sarah  Townend  is  work- 
ing atMedisphere  Communications, 
Inc.  as  an  administrative  assistant 
for  healthcare  public  relations.  • 
Michael  Heyer  lives  and  works  in 
Manhasset,  NY  as  a  sales  rep.  for 
Gardner  Asphalt.  •  Volunteer  up- 
dates: Kevin  Deely  worked  this  past 
year  as  a  Vista  Volunteer  for  the 
Economic  Development  Association 
of  Skagit  County  in  Mount  Vernon, 
WA.  •  In  a  previous  column,  I  over- 
looked two  very  special  Jesuit  Vol- 
unteers, Megan  Annito  and  Josh 
Velio,  who  both  volunteered  in  Ana- 
heim, CA.  Josh  worked  as  a  struc- 
tural counselor  at  Hope  House,  Inc., 
a  long-term  residential  program  at- 
tempting to  remedy  the  growing 
problems  of  drug  addiction  within 
the  community.  He  plans  to  begin 
medical  school  in  the  fall.  Megan 
provided  case  management  to  low 
income  and  homeless  families  in 
Orange  County  at  Lutheran  Social 
Services,  Inc.  My  apologies  for  this 
tremendous  oversight.  •  News  from 
the  altar:  Beth  Walsh  married 
Geoffrey  Brown,  USMA  West  Point 
'94,  on  Dec.  9,  1995,  at  Christ  the 
King  Church  in  Burlington,  VT. 
Geoff  is  a  2nd  Lt.  stationed  in 
Schweifut,  Germany  and  is  currently 
serving  in  Bosnia  as  a  fire  support 
officer.  Beth  is  living  in  Germany, 
settling  into  their  new  apartment. 
Wedding  participants  included  maid 
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of  honor  Kerri  Langon,  bridesmaid 
Karen  Swift  and  readers  Debra 
McNamara  and  Elizabeth  Jones.  • 

As  for  me,  I  continue  to  live  in  AZ.  I 
work  full-time  as  a  case  manager  at 
Central  Arizona  Shelter  Services 
(CASS)  and  part-time  as  a  research 
assistant  at  Arizona  State  Univ.  in 
the  psychology  department.  •  That's 
all  for  now.  Keep  the  letters  coming 
and  enjoy  all  of  your  many  successes! 
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Kristino  D.  Guftason 
313  East  137th  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60627 
(312)928-8043 


EVENING 
COLLEGE 

Jane  T.  Crimlisk  '74 

416  Belgrade  Ave.  Apt.  25 

W.  Roxbury02132 

Chris  Barno  '93  wrote  to  say  that  he 
has  not  fallen  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  recently  moved  to  Wyo- 
ming. Also,  he  has  been  named  the 
weekday  news  anchor  for  KKTU- 
TV,  the  NBC  affiliate  in  Cheyenne, 
WY.  Congratulations  and  good  luck 
Chris  in  your  new  job  and  surround- 
ings. •  In  May,  I  completed  the  1 9th 
Annotation  of  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises of  St.  Ignatius  which  ran  for  30 
weeks.  It  was  a  grace  filled  experi- 
ence. In  early  May  our  group  joined 
in  the  reunion  Fr.  James  Skehan 
planned  to  mark  ten  years  since  he 
began  the  19th  Annotation  at  BC. 
We  had  Mass,  followed  by  a  delight- 
ful dinner  and  sharing  at  McElroy 
Commons.  •  Prayers  and  condo- 
lences are  extended  to  the  families  of 
Sister  M.  Antoinette  Walsh  '39, 
Paul  Dolan  '49,  Edward  Teague 
'50,  Joseph  E.  Minton  '54,  Edward 
Greeley  '67  and  Hazel  Shields  70. 
May  they  rest  in  peace.  •  If  you  have 
any  news,  please  drop  me  a  note. 


GA&S 

Dean  Michael  A.  Smyer 
McGuinn  Hall  221 A 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill  02167 
(617)552-3265 

Robert  Bartlett  '91  classical  stud- 
ies, PhD  '92  political  science,  is  as- 
sistant professor  at  Rhodes  College 
•  Daniel  L.  Carey,  '80,  MS  '87 
geology,  received  the  1 996  National 


Education  Association  Award  for  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  through 
Broadcasting  •  Anthony  Corrado, 
PhD  '90  political  science,  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  Colby  Col- 
lege and  was  awarded  the  1996 
Emerging  Scholar  Award  from  the 
American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion •  Dennis  Culhane,  PhD  '90 
psychology,  is  associate  professor  of 
social  welfare  and  research  associate 
professor  of  psychology  in  psychia- 
try at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

•  John  H.  Esperian  '64  English,  is 
teaching  ESL  this  fall  at  the  Ameri- 
can University  of  Armenia  in  Yerevan 

•  Daniel  Gallagher,  PhD  '93  po- 
litical science,  translated  and  edited, 
Niccolo  Machiavelli,  Clizia.  •Lori 
B.  Girshick,  PhD  '92  sociology, 
published  Soledad  Women:  Wives  of 
Prisoners  Speak  Out.  She  is  a  faculty 
member  at  Warren  Wilson  College 

•  Michael  Grenke,  PhD  '93  politi- 
cal science,  was  awarded  a  post-doc 
fellowship  at  Boston  College  from 
the  Lynde  and  Harry  Bradley  Foun- 
dation •  Mary  Hague  '87,  PhD  '94 
political  science,  is  assistant  profes- 
sor at  Juniata  College.  •  Marvin 
Hecht,  PhD  '95  psychology,  ac- 
cepted a  two  year  post-doc  at 
Harvard  Univ.  and  is  teaching  in  the 
Extension  School.  •  Andrew 
Herman,  PhD  '94  sociology,  is  as- 
sistant professor  at  Drake  Univ.  • 
Richard  Hohman  '65  economics,  is 
president/CEO  of  Impact  Market- 
ing USA,  Inc.  •Jianhong  Hu,  PhD 
'94  chemistry,  is  a  research  assistant 
professor  at  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology.  •  Mary  Jo  Kietzman, 
PhD  '93  English,  is  assistant  profes- 
sor of  English  at  the  Univ.  of  Michi- 
gan at  Flint.  •  Stephen  Knott,  PhD 
'90  political  science,  published  Lift- 
ing the  Veil:  The  Roots  of  American 
Covert  Activity.  •  Sharon  Kurtz  '89, 
PhD  '94  sociology,  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Suffolk  Univ.  •  Navy  Cap- 
tain Terence  A.  McGinnis  '69 
political  science,  JD  '75  Law,  re- 
ceived the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  with  the  Naval  Reserve  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 
Detachment  406,  Norfolk,  VA.  • 
Thomas  Mitzel,  PhD  '94  chemis- 
try, is  assistant  professor  of  chemis- 
try at  Trinity  Univ.  •  Heather  Long 
Molinero  '93  political  science,  is 
membership  development  and  com- 
munications coordinator  for  Affili- 
ated Conference  of  Practicing 
Accountants  International,  Inc.  • 
Peter  Nigro,  PhD  '92  economics,  is 
senior  financial  economist  at  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Trea- 
sury Department,  Washington, 
D.C.*  Patrick  O'Neill,  PhD  '87 
economics,  is  the  program  chair  for 
the  Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  sessions 


at  the  1997  ASSA  meeting.  •  Karen 
Palmer,  PhD  '90  economics,  is  "fel- 
low with  indefinite  appointment"  at 
Resource  Economics,  Washington, 
DC.  •  Michael  Palmer,  PhD  '81 
political  science,  co-edited  Political 
Philosophy  and  the  Human  Soul.  • 
Judith  Shindul  Rothschild,  75, 
PhD  '90  sociology,  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  BC  School  of  Nursing.  • 
Marilyn  Roxin  Stern,  CAES,  En- 
glish, is  head  of  the  Humanities, 
Social  Sciences,  and  Management 
Department  at  Wentworth  Institute 
of  Technology.  •  Jerome  H. 
Supple,  '57,  MS  '59  chemistry,  is 
president  of  Southwest  Texas  State 
Univ.  •  David  J.  Toscano  75,  PhD 
79  sociology,  is  city  councilor  and 
mayor  of  Charlottesville,  VA.  • 
Kathleen  Wright,  PhD  77  phi- 
losophy, is  a  full  professor  at 
Haverford  College. 


GSOE 

Mary  Walsh 
Campion  Hall  313 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill  02167 
(617)552-4241 


GSOM 

Lesley  Fox  Denny  '91 
1  1  Tumelty  Road 
Peabody01960 
(508)535-8791 
lesleydenn@aol.com 


GSON 

Ellen  A.  Robidoux 
Cushing  Hall  202H 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill  02167 
(617)552-4928 

Dr.  Christine  Kennedy,  MS,  '83, 

is  assistant  professor  of  Family 
Health  Care  Nursing  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  San  Franciso. 


GSSW 

Sr.  Joanne  Westwater,  RGS,  '55 
57  Avalon  Ave. 
Quincy02169 
(617)328-5053 

Elizabeth  Rose  White, 78,  has  a 

private  practice  in  the  Dimmock 
Bldg.  in  Quincy.  She  has  a  1 4  month 
old  son  Daniel.  •  Cheryl  M. 
Weinberg,'84,  is  a  social  worker  in 
private  practice  in  Brockton;  She  is 
married  and  mother  of  nine  year  old 


triplets.  •  Ann  Smith  Welch,'68, 

owns  and  operates  the  Family  Day 
Care  in  Wellesley.  Ann  and  some  of 
her  classmates  Betsy,  Barbara  and 
Rosie  are  planning  to  get  together  in 
the  Fall.  If  interested,  please  tele- 
phone Ann.  •  Carolyn  R. 
Watson'86  is  clinical  director  of  the 
Welden  School  with  the  Learning 
Center  for  Deaf  Children  in 
Framingham.  •  Richard  D. 
Wallace, '89,  continues  as  a  social 
worker  and  case  manager  providing 
therapy  to  abused  children  at  the 
Boston  Center  for  Children  in  Ja- 
maica Plain.  Richard  just  published 
a  book,  "Jack  the  Ripper,  Light- 
hearted  friend"  with  Gemini  Press. 
The  book  identifies  Lewis  Carroll  as 
an  abused  child.  •Jerome  Wild  '62 
began  his  own  company:  Senior  Re- 
sources, Inc.  in  1994.  It  provides 
senior  care  to  keep  men  and  women 
at  home  as  long  as  possible.  "Joanne 
E.  Zangrillo'76  is  currently  involved 
in  a  private  psychotherapy  practice 
with  her  husband,  Sol  Levin,  who  is 
a  child  psychologist.  They  work  with 
families.  Joanne  specializes  in  work- 
ing with  adolescents  and  women.  • 
Margaret  M.  Zaremba'67,  is  re- 
tired and  running  a  small  bed  and 
breakfast  in  BrooklineMA.  •  Ronald 
Zagaja,73  has  his  own  private  prac- 
tice as  a  clinical  social  worker  through 
Andover  Counseling  Center.  He  also 
is  a  certified  divorce  mediator,  and 
has  incorporated  this  skill  into  his 
practice  over  the  last  five  years.  • 
Marianne  C.  Zasa,  70  has  a  private 
practice  in  Newtonville.  Her  area  of 
special  interest  and  expertise  is 
Group  Therapy.  Marianne  was  a  pre- 
senter at  the  November  16  Confer- 
ence on  Group  Therapy  sponsored 
by  Cambridge  Hospital,  Dept.  of 
Psychiatry  in  Cambridge. 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH 

Have  you  recently  moved, 
changed  jobs  or  gotten 
married?  Call  us  to  update 
your  record  so  we  can 
keep  you  up-to-date  on 
friends,  classmates  and  BC 
happenings.  You  can  call 
(617)  552-3440  to  change 
your  record  by  phone,  fax 
(617)  552-0077,  e-mail 
infoserv@hermes.bc.edu,  or 
drop  a  postcard  to  Boston 
College  Information  Ser- 
vices, More  Hall  220, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 
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LAW 

Amy  S.  DerBedrosian 
Director  of  Communications 
Boston  College  Law  School 
885  Centre  Street 
Newton  02 1 59 

The  Honorable  John  J.  Irwin,  Jr. 

'57,  chief  justice  for  administration 
and  management  for  the  Mass.  Trial 
Courts,  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  New 
England  School  of  Law  in  May.  He 
also  was  honored  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Bar  Association,  which  pre- 
sented him  with  a  special  award  dur- 
ing its  Law  Day  ceremony.  •  J.  Owen 
Todd  '60  has  been  appointed  to  the 
1 996- 1 997  Board  of  Editors  for  Mas- 
s.  Lawyers  Weekly.  •  Edgar  J. 
Bellefontaine  '61,  librarian  for  the 
Social  Law  Library  in  Boston,  re- 
cently was  recognized  by  the  Law 
Librarians  of  New  England  for  his 
contributions  to  law  librarianship. 
The  award  he  received  has  been 
named  the  "Edgar"  in  his  honor.  • 
William  M.  Bulger  '61,  president 
of  UMass.,  recently  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  Southern  New 
England  School  of  Law.  •  The  Hon- 
orable Barbara  L.  Hassenfeld- 
Rutberg  '65  has  joined  ADR 
Solutions  in  Boston.  •  Alan  S. 
Goldberg  '67  received  the  David  J. 
Greenberg  Service  Award  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Health 
Lawyers  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, DC  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  '92-'93  and  currently  chair  of 
its  Health  Contracts  Institute,  he 
also  presented  a  seminar  titled  "Prac- 
tice Management  for  Health  Law- 
yers in  Large  Law  Firms."  Goldberg 
is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Goulston  &  Storrs  and  editor  of 
"The  Computer  Wizard"  column  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  publi- 
cation Business  Law  Today.  •  The 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mass.  has 
appointed  Michael  E.  Mone  '67  to 
a  three-year  term  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  Public  Counsel  Ser- 
vices. •  Mitchell  J.  Sikora  '69  has 
been  named  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Mass.  Superior  Court.  • 
Raymond  M.  Ripple  '7 1  has  joined 
the  adjunct  faculty  at  the  UPenn 
Law  School.  He  is  senior  counsel  for 
theDuPontCo.  "Judge  Barbara  A. 
Dortch-Okara  '74  of  the  Mass.  Su- 
perior Court  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  New 
England  School  of  Law  in  May.  • 
Martin  R.  Healy  '75  has  become  a 
partner  in  the  environmental  law 
department  of  the  Boston  law  firm 
of  Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar.  He 
was  a  legal  advisor  for  Logan  Air- 


port. •  T.  Mary  McDonald  '76,  a 
partner  in  the  Rochester,  NY  law 
firm  of  Harter,  Secrest  &  Emery, 
has  been  elected  as  chair  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association's  Real 
Property  Law  Section.  •  Maureen 
A.  Brennan  '77,  a  partner  in  the 
Cleveland,  OH  law  firm  of  Baker  & 
Hostetler,  has  been  elected  as  chair 
of  the  environmental  law  section  of 
the  Cleveland  Bar  Association.  • 
John  J.  Driscoll  '78,  a  partner  in  the 
Holyoke  law  firm  of  Rensic, 
Beauregard,  Waite  &  Driscoll,  has 
been  named  chair  of  the  '96  United 
Way  fund  drive  for  Holyoke,  South 
Hadley,  and  Granby.  •  George  P. 
Field  '78,  formerly  of  counsel  to 
Sarrouf,  Tarricone  &  Flemming, 
P.C.,  has  formed  the  Boston  law 
firm  of  Field  &  Roos,  LLP.  •  Boston 
attorney  Bruce  R.  Fox  '79  has  be- 
come the  managing  attorney  of  the 
Boston  Staff  Counsel  Office  for  AIG. 
•  Foster  Jay  Cooperstein  '80  has 
been  elected  as  a  trustee  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Museum  of  Transporta- 
tion in  Brookline.  •  Elizabeth  H. 
Anderson  '82  has  joined  the  Cos- 
metic, Toiletry,  and  Fragrance  As- 
sociation in  Washington,  DC  as 
assistant  general  counsel.  She  previ- 
ously served  as  the  legal  and  regula- 
tory section  manager  for  Beiersdorf, 
Inc.  in  Norwalk,  CT.  •  Julia  Shaw 
'82  has  become  vp  and  general  coun- 
sel for  DuPont  Dow  Elastomers 
L.L.C.  in  Wilmington,  DE.  •  Rob- 
ert E.  Moran  '83  and  Timothy  M. 
Corcoran  '85  have  formed  the  Bos- 
ton law  firm  of  Corcoran  Law  Of- 
fices, LLP.  Both  previously  practiced 
law  with  Gilman,  McLaughlin  & 
Hanrahan,  also  in  Boston.  •  Joseph 
H.  Baldiga  '87  has  been  named  a 
partner  in  the  Worcester  law  firm  of 
Mirick  &  Lougee.  •  Patrick  Q. 
Hustead  '87  has  formed  The 
Hustead  Law  Firm  in  Englewood, 
CO.  He  previously  was  a  partner  in 
the  Denver  law  firm  of  Rothgerber, 
Appel,  Powers  &  Johnson,  LLP.  • 
Scott  J.  Jordan  '87  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  senior  at- 
torney in  the  environmental  defense 
section  of  the  US  Department  of 
Justice  in  Washington,  DC.  •  Pete 
S.  Michaels  '88  has  joined  the  Bos- 
ton law  firm  that  is  now  known  as 
Murphy,  MacKenzie,  Michaels  & 
Sullivan,  LLP.  Most  recently  a  first 
vice  president  and  associate  general 
counsel  with  Smith  Barney,  Inc.,  he 
practices  in  the  areas  of  investors' 
rights,  securities,  commodities,  and 
other  complex  civil  litigation,  arbi- 
tration and  mediation.  •  Marie  E. 
Racalde  '88  has  been  named  a  part- 
ner in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Burns 
&  Levinson  LLP,  where  she  prac- 


tices in  the  areas  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty, commercial  law,  contracts,  and 
complex  banking  litigation.  •  Lesley 
Woodberry  Robinson  '88  has  be- 
come an  associate  in  the  Hong  Kong 
office  of  the  San  Francisco-based 
law  firm  of  Pillsbury,  Madison  & 
Sutro.  •  Marie  Cheung-Truslow 
'91  has  been  named  to  the  Board  of 
Editors  of  Massachustts  Lawyers 
Weekly  for  1996-1997.  She  is  an 
associate  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Lecompte,  Emanuelson,  Tick  & 
Doyle.  •  KathrinJ.  Pagonis  '93  has 
joined  the  corporate  law  group  of 
the  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  law 
firm  of  Adler  Pollock  &  Sheehan.  • 
Suzanne  M.  Suppa  '93  has  joined 
the  Boston  law  firm  of  Peckham, 
Lobel,  Casey,  Prince  &  Tye  as  an 
associate.  She  previously  was  an  as- 
sociate with  Peabody  &  Brown.  • 
Stephen  E.  Hughes  '95  has  be- 
come as  associate  in  the  Boston  law 
firm  of  Atwood  &  Cherny.  •  Marc 
E.  Verzani  '95  is  now  an  associate  in 
the  Boston  law  firm  of  Zimble  & 
Brettler.  •  In  Memoriam:  Robert  L. 
Sullivan  '37,  David  F.  Keefe  '40, 
Alan  M.  Winsor  '41,  William  B. 
Hickey  '47,  John  J.  Roddy  '48, 
Francis  B.  McNamara  '56,  Albert 
W.  Sullivan  '68,  Helen  Jane  Stein 
'71  and  Susan  Dempsey  Baer  '88. 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH 

Have  you  recently  moved, 
changed  jobs  or  gotten 
married?  Call  us  to  update 
your  record  so  we  can 
keep  you  up-to-date  on 
friends,  classmates  and  BC 
happenings.  You  can  call 
(617)  552-3440  to  change 
your  record  by  phone,  fax 
(617)  552-0077,  e-mail 
infoserv@hermes.bc.edu,  or 
drop  a  postcard  to  Boston 
College  Information  Ser- 
vices, More  Hall  220, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 
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DEATHS 

Nicholas  Desalvo '27, '29, 

Dedham,  04/14 
Msgr.  Christopher  C.  O'Neill  '28, 

Boston,  12/04/95 

Genevieve  R.  Donaldson  '29,  '30, 
Canton,  06/11 

Rev.  Frederick  J.  Hobbs  '29, 
Framingham,  04/1 1 

Edward  A.  Weiss  '29,  Largo,  FL, 
02/02 

James  M.  McGann  '30,  Delmar, 

NY,  01/01 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Martus,  SJ  '30, 

Weston,  06/15 

Dr.  Bernard  F.  Trum  '31, 
Sherborn,  05/26 

Lawrence  H.  Fowler  '31,  Woburn, 

12/24/95 
JohnPCavanagh'33, '34, 

Westminster,  MD,  04/09 
Gerard  F.  Freiburger  '33, 

Brooksville,  FL,  03/20 

Mary  Duane  Hoppe  '33, 

Centerville,  04/21 
John  Hubert  Mclaughlin  '33, 

Hingham,  05/1 1 

Mario  J.  Romano  '33,  '34, 
Plymouth,  1 1/28/95 

David  S.  Ascher,  MD  '34, 

Huntington  Beach,  CA,  05/17 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Gleeson,  SJ  '34, 
'35,  Chestnut  Hill,  05/09/95 

William  B.  Hickey,  Esq.  '34,  '47, 
Brookline,  4/12 

Robert  L.  Sullivan,  Esq.  '34,  '37, 
Watertown,  6/10 

Rev.  David  R.  Cummiskey,  SJ  '35, 
Chestnut  Hill,  6/12 

James  A.  Dalton  '35,  Brighton,  3/9 

John  F.  Ryan  '35,  Rockland,  5/4 

Mildred  Crowley  Phelan  '36,  Palm 
Beach,  FL,  4/22 

Rev.  Frederick  J.  Adelmann,  SJ 
'37, '85,  Chestnut  Hill,  4/1 

John  G.  Barrett  '37,  '38,  Milton, 
4/12 

Richard  J.  Cruise  '37,  Peoria,  AZ, 
3/23 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Mcewen,  SJ  '37, 
'57,  Chestnut  Hill,  5/15 

Dimitri  N.  Zaitz  '37,  Carlisle,  1/26 

Albert  T.  Fiore  '39,  Arlington,  5/19 

Donald  F.  Mcginnis  '39,  Andover, 
5/20 

Capt.  Robert  L.  Howard,  USN 

'39,  Woburn,  6/7 
Theodore  James  Heaslip  '40, 

Reading,  2/12 
Atty.  Thomas  A.  L'esperance,  Jr. 

'40,  Westford,  4/16 


Thomas  H.  Nolan  '40,  Pittsfield, 

1/20/95 
Rev.  John  J.  Keohane  '41, 

Mashpee,  5/31 

John  E.  Kelley  '42,  Topsfield,  6/6 

Louis  J.  Kuc,  DDS  '42,  Lynn,  5/12 

Edward  J.  McCormack  '42, 
Arlington,  4/2 

Charles  P.  Masterson  '43, 
Taunton,  5/12 

Francis  M.  Harvey  '43, 
Lutherville,  MD,  6/7 

John  M.  Murphy,  MD  '43,  Milton, 
6/21 

Robert  F.  Rehling  '43,  Cotuit,  6/27 
Mary  Kirby  Campbell  '44, 
Uxbridge,  11/2/95 

Frederick  F.  Furfey  '44,  Scituate, 

4/17 
John  R.  Craig,  MD  '45,  Waltham, 

5/28 

Rev.  Ronald  K.  Dunfey  '45, 
Juneau,  AK,  4/13 

Anthony  D.  Scordino  '45, 
Holbrook,  11/25/95 

Milton  R.  Cook,  Jr.  '47,  East 

Sandwich,  3/6 
Paul  J.  O'Sullivan  '47,  Greenwich, 
Ct,  3/30 

J.  Donald  Duffey  '48,  Jupiter,  FL, 
6/16 

Joseph  G.  Herbert,  Jr.  '48, 

Needham,  4/5 
Francis  M.  Daly  '49,  Stoughton,  4/ 

24/95 

Paul  J.  Dolan,  Esq.  '49,  Norwood, 
4/12 

William  D.  Devitt  '49,  Beverly,  1/13 
Edward  B.  Teague,  Jr.  '50, 
Westford,  6/18 

Henry  C.  Malagodi,  DMD  '50, 
Westwood,  6/12 

Sr.  Rebecca  Albert  '50, 

Manchester,  NH,  3/23 
Francis  B.  McNamara,  Esq.  '51, 
'56,  Lexington,  4/28 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Vickery,  '51, 
Hingham,  4/17 

George  J.  Evans  '53,  Franklin,  6/25 

D.June  Dunphy  Keough,  RN  '54, 

South  Weymouth,  1 1/29/95 
William  J.  Callahan,  MD  '55, 

Littleton,  12/24/95 

Eleanor  Smith  Tabeek  '55,  '90, 
Dorchester,  05/28 

John  F.  Kiely  '56,  Lynnfield,  2/17 
Ralph  Lepore,  MD  '56, 
Greensboro,  NC,  3/23 

John  B.  Lynch  '57,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL,  4/4 
Claire  A.  Daly  '58,  Needham,  5/29 

Vincent  P.  Majeski  '58,  Santa 
Monica,  CA,  1/19/95 


Americo  M.  Deangelis  '59, 

Waterbury,  CT,  4/24 
Frederick  B.  Guarente  '59,  Saugus, 

4/26 

James  F.  Morrissy,  Jr.  '59, 

Hanover,  3/18 
Brian  J.  Moran,  Esq.  '60,  '63, 

Boston,  6/14 

David  A.  Nicholson  '60,  Newton 

Highlands,  4/1 3 
Robert  F.  Dalton  '61,  Duxbury,  6/8 

Albert  W.  Sullivan,  Esq.  '61,  '68, 
Arlington,  4/10 

Rev.  Romano  Rolli,  SX  '61,  '86, 

Sarnico,  Italy  1/19 
Helen  Goodwin  Arnone  '64, 

North  Attleboro,  2/2 

John  F.  Flanagan  '64,  Fairfield, 
CT,  9/11/95 

Michael  E.  Howard,  Esq.  '64,  Iowa 

City,  IA,  5/17/95 
James  W.  Bush,  Jr.  '66,  Boston, 

11/19/95 

Sr.  Marcia  Conelius  '66, 

Emmitsburg,  MD,  10/30/95 

Barbara  A.  Cosgrove  '66, 
Lexington,  10/7/95 

Edward  T.  Greeley  '67,  Brighton, 
4/11 

Keith  J.  Lawrence  '67,  New  York, 

NY,  11/29/95 
John  W.  Brazil  '69,  Vineyard 

Haven,  4/11 

Harold  F.  Braudis  '70,  Norwood, 
4/22 

Michael  J.  Dixson  '70,  Kingston, 

NY,  9/15/95 
Timothy  E.  Smythe  '70,  Houston, 
TX,  3/10/95 

Sheila  Costello  '76,  Swampscott, 
5/13 

Marguerite  R.  Wass  '79, 
Wellesley,  5/16 

David  W.  Aiken  '80,  Arlington,  6/15 

Carol  L.  Hamilton  '81, 

Washington,  DC,  4/3 
Eleanor  P.  Coughlan  '87,  Acton, 
7/30/95 

MarkJ.  Sullivan  '87,  Andover,  4/12 
Sr.  Arline  F.  Stringer,  S  C  H  '92, 
Wellesley,  5/9 
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CLUB   NEWS 


CALIFORNIA 
Los  Angeles 

After  25  years  of  enthusiastic  and 
inspirational  leadership,  Joe  Lally 
'6 1  stepped  down  as  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Alumni  Club.  This  de- 
cision was  inspired  by  Joe's  family, 
who  urged  him  to  "stop  padding  his 
resume"  and  "get  on  with  his  life." 
The  relinquished  position  is  being 
assumed  by  Harry  Hirshorn  '89. 
When  he  is  not  training  for  the 
American  Gladiators,  Harry  can  be 
found  working  at  Der 
Wienerschnitzel  in  Santa  Monica. 
All  information  regarding  area  events 
can  be  obtained  by  calling  the  BC 
alumni  hotline  (310-288-3677)  or 
contacting  Harry  via  email  at 
bclaalumni@earthlink.net. 

Northern  California 

On  Aug.  25,  Cindy  and  Cliff 
MacDonald  hosted  a  send-off  for 
the  Class  of  2000.  We  have  a  little 
less  than  50  freshman  on  their  way 
to  BC.  Those  attending  the  send  off 
included  freshmen  and  their  par- 
ents, current  students  and  alumni.  It 
was  a  great  opportunity  for  the  fresh- 


men and  their  parents  to  gather  in- 
formation about  this  new  endeavor, 
and  for  present  students  and  alumni 
to  share  their  experiences.  The 
Alumni  Association  presented  two 
S3  00  scholarships  to  incoming  fresh- 
men Brendan  Wagner  and  Nathalia 
Rivarola.  •  The  Club  looks  forward 
to  watching  BC  football  games  at 
Dooley's  in  San  Francisco.  We  have 
also  instituted  a  first  Thursday  of 
each  month  social  hour  at  Perry's  on 
Sutter  Street  in  San  Francisco,  so 
you  can  get  together  with  BC  friends 
after  work.  Upcoming  events  include 
a  golf  tournament,  Christmas  party 
and  work  on  a  job  network  system. 
We  also  look  forward  to  a  visit  from 
Father  Leahy  in  early  '97. 

Orange  County 

Anew  Orange  County  Club  has  been 
formed,  splitting  the  old  Los  Ange- 
les club  into  two  new  clubs.  The 
officers  and  committee  chairs  for 
the  Orange  County  Club  are:  presi- 
dent, John  F.  Sullivan  '50;  secre- 
tary, Mary  G.  Morley  '75;  treasurer 
Stephen  F.  Morton  '57;  and  sum- 
mer send  off  chairjohn J.  Shine  '53. 
The  first  quarterly  newsletter  has 


More  than  1 00  alumni  gathered  from  the  combined  BC  and  Georgetown 
Clubs  of  Washington,  DC  to  take  part  in  Christmas  in  April,  a  national 
home  repair  program  for  low-income,  elderly  and  physically  chal- 
lenged homeowners. 


been  sent  out  and  alumni  interested 
in  being  involved  in  the  club  should 
call  John  at  (714)  240-1820. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

The  BC  Club  of  Chicago  is  excited 
to  be  gearing  up  for  another  exciting 
year.  We  kicked  off  our  annual  mem- 
bership drive,  and  hope  to  have  an 
even  more  successful  year  than  last 
year!  This  fall,  we  were  looking  for- 
ward to  our  third  annual  Alumni 
Mass  on  Nov.  18,  celebrated  by  the 
BC  president  Rev.  Father  William 
P.  Leahy,  SJ.  The  Mass  was  followed 
by  a  cocktail  reception.  •  The  Club 
hosted  a  dinner  for  Chicago  area 
freshman  at  Cityside  in  October, 
knowing  freshmen  couldn't  resist  an 
offer  of  free  food.  •  Our  annual 
Christmas  party  at  Butch  McGuire's 
is  right  around  the  corner.  Save 
Thur.,  Dec.  5,  and  kick  off  the  holi- 
day season  with  a  bang  by  celebrat- 
ing with  fellow  BC  alumni!  As  always, 
we  will  be  collecting  toys  at  this 
festive  event  for  the  children  of 
Maryville  Academy.  •  The  Club's 
Internet  home  page  will  be  ready 
soon;  stay  tuned! 

CONNECTICUT 
Greater  Hartford 

We'd  like  to  welcome  back  Deirdre 
Landers,  Christa  Tyrol  O'Leary, 
Marco  Pace  and  Rosa  Silva,  and 

introduce  our  newest  board  mem- 
ber, Leif  O'Leary.  Rosa  Silva  will 
serve  as  president  for  the  '96-'97 
year.  •  Our  kick-off  happy  hour  was 
Sept.  27  at  Bourbon  Street  North 
Restaurant  in  downtown  Hartford. 
•  On  Oct.  12,  interested  BC  alumni, 
family  and  friends  joined  forces  with 
the  local  Habitat  for  Humanity  In- 
ternational chapter.  •  On  Nov.  16, 
the  club  sponsored  its  first  annual 
road  trip  to  watch  the  Eagles  battle 
Temple.  •  If  you  would  like  more 
information  regarding  the  club, 
please  contact  Rosa  Silva  at  (860) 
636-7205. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Since  our  last  Club  update  in  March 
the  BC  Club  of  Washington  joined 
with  Holy  Cross  and  Georgetown 
alumni  and  guests  to  celebrate  St. 
Patrick's  Day  in  true  Irish  style.  More 
than  250  guests  enjoyed  a  fun  evening 
of  food,  spirits,  entertainment  and 
conversation.  The  University  Club's 
upstairs  ballroom  provided  a  warm 
atmosphere  featuring  a  disc  jockey, 
a  dance  floor,  a  buffet,  and  an  open 
bar.  Alumni  mingled  in  the  ball- 


room and  in  the  Pub  Room,  playing 
pool  and  watching  the  NCAA  Bas- 
ketball Tournament  on  television. 
Several  people  stopped  by  the  Christ- 
mas in  April  table  to  learn  about  the 
upcoming  service  event  for  BC  and 
Georgetown  alumni.  •  With  two 
exceptional  events,  April  was  a 
memorable  month  for  the  Club.  On 
April  1 6,  the  Club  sponsored  a  Con- 
gressional Reception  and  Panel  dis- 
cussion. Alumni  and  guests  at  this 
exciting  event  shared  in  a  delicious 
buffet  and  insightful  comments  by 
Sen.  John  F.  Kerry,  Rep.  Edward  J. 
Markey,  Robert  C.  Scott  and  Peter 
Blute;  and  former  Sen.  Warren 
Rudman — all  BC  grads.  •  One  of 
our  most  involved  and  noteworthy 
events  this  year  was  the 
BC-Georgetown  team  effort  with 
Christmas  in  April.  With  three  years 
of  success  under  our  belt  in  accom- 
plishing these  projects,  the  BC-GU 
clubs  selected  a  "heavy"  house  for 
our  Spring  service  project.  Our  team 
was  assigned  Ruth  Bryant's  home, 
which  had  severe  heating,  plumbing 
and  structural  problems.  In  the  end, 
BC-GU  volunteers  contributed  their 
time,  skill,  and  prayers  over  three 
separate  weekends  to  address  this 
daunting  project.  With  donations  in 
cash  from  alumni  club  members, 
paint  from  Home  Depot,  linoleum 
from  Nash  Floor  Co.,  kitchen  cabi- 
nets and  counters  from  the  Falcone 
family,  and  glass  from  Miles  Glass 
Co.,  our  team  was  able  to  make  con- 
siderable progress.  Our  sincere 
thanks  to  all  who  contributed  to  the 
inspiring  effort,  and  to  the  many 
professionals  who  donated  their  ser- 
vices. •  On  May  10  the  Club  spon- 
sored a  benefit  featuring  The 
Seekers,  a  local  band  of  several  BC 
alumni.  Proceeds  from  the  event 
supported  the  Shannon  Lowney  '91 
Scholarship  Endowment  Fund.  Sh- 
annon was  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Clinic  slayings 
in  Boston.  The  interest  from  this 
endowment  will  be  awarded  annu- 
ally to  an  exemplary  BC  undergradu- 
ate. •  In  June,  alumni  gathered  for 
the  annual  BC  Alumni  Career  Net- 
work Reception  held  at  the  Capitol. 
More  than  75  Career  Network  vol- 
unteers and  guests  mingled  to  dis- 
cuss job  search  strategies,  career 
directions,  and  the  impact  of 
downsizing  on  the  job  market.  •  The 
Club  organized  two  outdoor  sport- 
ing events  during  July.  Over  the 
Fourth  of  July  holiday,  BC  alumni, 
family  and  friends  gathered  at  the 
Downtown  Sports  Exchange  for  a 
pre-game  barbecue  and  finished  the 
weekend  in  true  American  style, 
watching  a  Red  Sox-Orioles  base- 
ball game.  Later  in  the  month,  area 
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alumni  enjoyed  a  night  of  tennis  at 
the  Legg  Mason  Tennis  Classic.  • 
August  brought  two  special  events. 
On  the  Aug.  24,  BC  alumni  and 
family  headed  to  Clagett  Farm  in 
Upper  Marlboro,  MD  to  assist 
"From  the  Ground  Up,"  a  commu- 
nity farm  project  sponsored  by  the 
Capital  Area  Community  Food 
Bank.  Prior  to  working,  farm  staff 
gave  us  a  brief  overview  of  the  farm's 
history  and  the  project's  mission, 
which  is  to  provide  fresh,  organi- 
cally grown  produce  and  basic  edu- 
cation on  agriculture,  farming,  and 
nutrition  to  low-income  families. 
Initially,  volunteers  picked  cherry 
tomatoes  which  was  followed  by  the 
primary  volunteer  project  of  the  day 
-  transplanting  cabbage.  Our  group 
was  able  to  learn  first  hand  how  to 
successfully  grow  cabbage  -  some- 
thing our  ancestors  might  have 
known  well  but  isn't  as  easy  as  one 
might  think!  We  enjoyed  our  morn- 
ing "down  on  the  farm"  particularly 
as  we  could  share  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  young  children  present.  •  Our 
final  event  of  this  period  was  the 
tremendously  successful  Freshman 
Send-Off.  Thanks  to  Scott  and 
Claudia  Parker,  parents  of  Adam  '98, 
more  than  65  parents  and  incoming 
freshmen  enjoyed  a  wonderful 
evening  getting  to  know  each  other 
and  feel  a  bit  more  confident  about 
the  imminent  trip  to  Boston.  Our 
area  is  proud  to  send  more  than  50 
new  students  to  BC. 

FLORIDA 

South  Florida 

On  Oct.  3,  the  BC  Club  of  South 
Florida  held  its  first  happy  hour  at 
the  Colonnade  Hotel  in  Coral 
Gables.  We  would  like  to  thank  all 
the  alumni  for  their  support  and 
cooperation  in  making  this  event  a 
success.  A  good  number  of  people 
came  from  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Boca 
Raton,  West  Palm  and  Miami.  Simi- 
larly, we  had  an  excellent  turnout  for 
the  tailgate  held  on  Nov.  23  for  the 
Miami  game.  •  These  past  couple  of 
months  have  been  exciting  especially 
since  we  have  begun  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  network  of  alumni 
friends  who  are  committed  to  main- 
taining the  BC  spirit.  We  anticipate 
that  the  coming  year  will  be  as  excit- 
ing. Please  feel  free  to  contact  us  at 
(305)  372-0038  with  any  questions 
or  comments. 

INDIANA 

Hello  from  Hoosierland!  The  BC 
Club  of  Indiana  has  been  quite  ac- 
tive this  past  summer.  On  July  13, 
club  members  helped  christen  the 


new  home  of  the  Indianapolis  Indi- 
ans, the  Cincinnati  Reds'  Triple  A 
affiliate,  by  attending  a  game  at  the 
new  Victory  Field.  While  the  Indi- 
ans did  not  win  the  game,  club  mem- 
bers still  had  a  great  time  feasting  on 
hot  dogs,  nachos  and  other  ball  park 
delicacies.  •  On  Aug.  4,  our  club 
hosted  a  Freshman  send-off  for  1 3 
students  from  Indiana  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  2000.  The  event 
was  a  great  success  and  the 
soon-to-be  freshman  students  and 
their  families  very  much  enjoyed 
speaking  with  Indiana  alumni  and 
current  Indiana  students.  Special 
thanks  to  Ruth  Vignati  and  her  hus- 
band, Skip,  for  hosting  the  send-off 
at  their  beautiful  home.  In  all,  the 
event  was  attended  by  close  to  40 
alumni,  current  students  and  friends. 
•  On  Aug.  17,  club  members  gath- 
ered at  Symphony  on  the  Prairie  at 
Conner  Prairie  to  "succumb  to 
moonlight  serenades"  and  swing  hits 
by  Glenn  Miller,  Benny  Goodman 
and  Duke  Ellington,  performed  by 
the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Club  members  brought  their 
favorite  picnic  foods,  laughed  and 
danced  under  the  stars.  •  Fall  events 
included  a  BC  golf  outing  on  Sept. 
1 5,  a  trip  to  Cincinnati  to  watch  the 
Eagles  play  the  Cincinnati  Bearcats 
on  Oct.  12,  and  a  holiday  party, 
which  was  being  planned  as  this  went 
to  press.  Watch  your  mail  for  fur- 
ther details.  •  If  you  are  new  to 
Indiana  and  have  not  received  club 
information,  please  contact  Steve 
Ferrucci  at  home,  3 1 7-684-6 161. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Cape  Cod 

The  BC  Club  of  Cape  Cod  is  pleased 
to  announce  the  appointment  of 
John  D.  Sullivan  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated position  of  honorary  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  This  office 
was  created  to  recognize  the  out- 
standing contribution  that  John 
made  to  the  club's  marvelous  expan- 
sion during  his  four  years  as  presi- 
dent— the  longest  term  in  the  history 
of  the  club.  This  action  was  taken 
after  consultation  with  the  Alumni 
Association  and  a  survey  of  the  cur- 
rent officers  and  directors.  The  term 
of  office  will  be  for  three  years,  to 
coincide  with  the  terms  of  the  cur- 
rent board  of  directors.  We  wish 
John  and  his  wife  Ginny  continued 
good  health  and  happiness  and  a 
giant  thank  you! 


Alumni  and  friends  gathered  at  the  BC  Club  New  Hampshire's  Awards 
Dinner  last  May.  Guests  included  (back  row,  I  to  r)  John  P.  Connor,  Jr., 
Esq.  '65,  LAW  '68;  Vincent  A.  Wenners,  Esq.,  LAW  '67;  William  F. 
Hamrock  '45;  James  J.  O'Brien,  III  '71 ;  John  A.  Hession  '68;  (front  row, 
I  to  r)  Robert  G.  Cholette  GA&S  '63  and  Patricia  A.  Lucey  '73. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

On  Aug.  4,  the  Baltimore  Club 
hosted  the  Class  of  2000  from  our 
area.  Approximately  80  were  in  at- 
tendance. A  planning  meeting  took 
place  in  late  July  and  our  calendar 
for  '96-'97  is  now  complete.  We 
were  looking  forward  to  the  Fall 
Holiday  party  in  November  as  this 
went  to  press. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Our  awards  program  in  May  recog- 
nized the  outstanding  achievements 
of  Bob  Cholettes  MEd  '63  in  pro- 
viding and  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  Manchester  residents  for  over 
30  years.  We  had  our  largest  atten- 
dance to  date — including  the  presi- 
dents of  Notre  Dame  College  and 
St.  Anselm's  College  as  well  as  sev- 
eral dignitaries  from  BC— includ- 
ing the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  the  president  and  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, and  our  main  speaker,  Jim 
O'Brien,  Head  Basketball  Coach. 
Our  compliments  go  to  Mrs. 
Vincent  A.  Wenners,  Jr.  for  her 
exceptional  talents  in  arranging  and 
directing  this  program.  •  The  An- 
nual Golf  Outing  was  again  a  most 
enjoyable  and  successful  event.  We 
had  64  sign  up  for  golf  (the  largest 
to  date  and  maximum  allowed),  the 


weather  was  beautiful,  and  our  spe- 
cial BC  guest,  Jerry  York,  head 
hockey  coach,  showed  his  expertise 
both  on  the  golf  course  and  after 
dinner  with  his  presentation  on  the 
BC  hockey  program.  •  Rich 
McNamara  '72,  Law  '75  ,  again 
arranged  a  very  entertaining  evening 
in  honor  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  with  a 
reception  at  his  office  followed  by  a 
very  talented  Irish  music  program 
at  the  Palace  Theater.  •  John 
Hession  '68,  arranged  a  successful 
trip  to  Durham  for  the  BC/UNH 
Hockey  game.  •  Bob  Mongan  '70 
hosted  a  freshman  send-off  for  the 
Class  of  2000  at  his  home.  •  Our 
Scholarship  Award  was  won  by 
Daniele  Bergeron  '99  and  pre- 
sented to  her  at  our  awards  dinner 
by  scholarship  committee  chairman 
Dan  Murphy  '78.  •  We  are  happy 
and  proud  to  announce  that  US 
Attorney  Michael  Connolly  '8 1  was 
recently  awarded  the  top  federal 
honor  for  prosecutors  nationally. 
This  award  was  presented  to  him  by 
US  Attorney  Janet  Reno  for  his 
outstanding  trial  work  in  handling 
the  criminal  case  against  former 
executives  of  American  Honda.  • 
The  schedule  of  activities  for  the 
upcoming  year  is  in  the  process  of 
preparation  at  this  time  and  the 
program  announcements  will  be 
mailed  at  the  appropriate  times.  • 
Again,  we  invite  our  Club  members 
with  any  inquiries  or  suggestions  to 
phone  Bill  Hamrock  '45,  presi- 
dent, at  603-472-2574. 
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Boston  College  Regional  Alumni  Clubs 


ARIZONA 

Martin  S.  Ridge  '67 
3117  West  Meadow  Drive 
Phoenix,  AZ  85023 
Home:  602-942-1 303 

CALIFORNIA 
Los  Angeles 

Harry  Hirshorn  '89 
884  Chautauqua  Blvd. 
Pacific  Pallisades,  CA  90272 
BC  Business:  310-288-3677 

Northern  California/San 
Francisco 

Gail  A.  Dutcher  '78 
225  San  Antonio  Way 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598 
Home:  510-938-2428 

Orange  County 

John  F.  Sullivan  '50 
Two  Byron  Close 
Laguana  Niguel,  CA  92677 
Home:  714-240-1820 

San  Diego 

John  L.  Frasca  '83 

13161  Black  Mountain  Road,  Ste.  9 

San  Diego,  CA92129 

BC  Business:  619-752-6363 

COLORADO 

Robert  F.X.  Hart  '60,  GSSW  '62 
2801  East  7th  Street 
Denver,  CO  80206 
Home:  303-329-6939 

CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 

Rosa  Maria  Silva  '90 
81  Coles  Avenue 
Newington,  CT0611  1 
Home:  203-667-2565 
Work:  203-636-7205 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Carrie  McKee  McNamara  '88 
1809  Kenwood  Ave.  #301 
Alexandria,  VA  22303 
Home:  703-578-0714 
Work:  202-339-0109 

FLORIDA 
Boca  Raton 

Paul  K.  Duffey,  Jr.  '62 

Smith  Barney,  1200  N.  Federal  Hwy.,  S.  300 

Boca  Raton,  FL  33431 

Home:  407-997-7104 

Work:  407-393-1809 

Miami 

Marietta  Galindez  '95 
1710  SW  104th  Ave. 
Miami,  FL  33165 
Home:  305-223-8046 

Orlando 

Christine  M.  Pongonis  '79 
3 1  8  Dempsey  Way 
Orlando,  FL  32835 
Home:  407-291-8805 
Work:  407-299-6050 


Southwest  Florida 

George  R.  Abounader  '76 
3000  42nd  Terrace,  SW 
Golden  Gate,  FL  33999 
Home:  813-455-1653 
Work:  813-455-3044 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta 

David  P.  Salter  '72 

2085  Roswell  Road  NE,  Unit  #724 

Marietta,  GA  30060 

Home:  707-973-7563 

Work:  770-386-0640  xl  1 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

Thomas  D.  Bransfield  '89 

1 35  S.  LaSalle  Street,  Suite  2118 

Chicago,  IL  60603-4484 

BC  Business:  312-409-2700 

INDIANA 

Stephen  E.  Ferrucci  '87  LAW  '90 
7156  Derston  Road 
Indianapolis,  IN  46250 
Home:  317-577-9714 
Work:  317-684-6161 

MAINE 
Portland 

James  P.  Waite  '72 
94  Old  County  Road 
Hampden,  ME  04444 
Home:  207-942-2643 
Work:  207-945-0262 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

Eileen  O'Connell  Unitas  '81 
3808  Saint  Paul  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21218 
Home:  410-889-3300 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Cape  Cod 

John  J.  Driscoll  '50 
31  Linda  Lane 
Hyannis,  MA  02601 
Home:  508-771-1605 

Western  Massachusetts 

Robert  T.  Crowley  '70 
65  Ridgecrest  Circle 
Westfield,  MA  01085-4525 
Home:  413-568-3995 

Worcester 

Francis  J.  McGarry  '61 

Smith  Barney,  1500  Worcester  Tower 

Worcester,  MA  01 608 

Work:  508-791-2311 

MICHIGAN 
Southeast  Michigan 

Paul  '88  and  Mary  Ann  '88  Deters 
673 1  White  Pine  Court 
Bloomfield,  Ml  48301 
Home:  810-851-7869 


MINNESOTA 

Mark  '91  and  Kathleen  '91  Sexton 
1883  Rome  Ave. 
Saint  Paul,  MN  551  16 
Home:  612-696-1 181 

MISSOURI 
St.  Louis 

James  A.  Zoeller  '55 
1 3246  Bon  Royal  Dr. 
Des  Peres,  MO  63  1  3 1 
Home:  314-966-0269 
Work:  314-771-4307 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 

William  F.  Hamrock  '45 
46  Birchwood  Circle 
Bedford,  NH   03110 
Home:  603-472-2574 

NEW  JERSEY 
Northern  New  Jersey 

Christina  Cusanno  Mangano  '88 
48  Downing  PI. 
Harrington  Park,  NJ  07640 
BC  Business:  201-768-7095 

NEW  YORK 


Albany 


Peter  G.  Crummey,  Esq.  '78 
90  State  Street,  Suite  1 040 
Albany,  NY  1 2207 
Home:  518-463-5065 
Work:  5 1 8-426-9648 

Buffalo 

Joseph  C.  Bremer  '77 
210  Fieldcrest  Court 
West  Seneca,  NY  14224 
Home:  716-824-0853 

New  York  City 

Francis  X.  Astorino  '83 

33  Park  Lane 

Essex  Fells,  NJ  0702 1 

BC  Business:  800-669-8432 

Rochester 

Richard  J.  Evans 
201  Rutgers  Street 
Rochester,  NY  14607 
Home:  716-473-2954 
Work:  716-454-2321 

Syracuse 

John  J.  Petosa  '87 
201  Wey  Bridge  Terrace 
Camillus,  NY  13031 
Home:  315-487-6440 
Work:  315-488-4411/4311 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Brian  Mahoney  '92 
507  E   Rosemary  Street,  Unit  #3 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 
Home:  919-942-3525 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 

Francis  A.  Cruise  '54 
TravelPlex,  Grand  Baldwin 
1  1 7  East  Court  Street 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
Home:  513-891-9534 
Work:  513-241-7800 

Central  Ohio 

John  Deleo  '86 
2 1 04  Harwitch  Road 
Columbus,  OH  43221 
Home:  614-486-3874 
Work:  614-717-7549 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 

Augustine  J.  Kidwell  '87 
P.O.  Box  264  Scott  Road 
Unionville,  PA  19375 
Home:  610-918-9320 
Work:  609-782-7300  x3442 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Rosemary  '76  and  James  '74  Droney 
1  15  Namy  Drive 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15220 
Home:  412-921-2423 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Christopher  D.  Reilly  '87 
77  Massasoit  Avenue 
Barrington,  Rl  02806 
Home:  204-247-4770 

TEXAS 
Dallas 

Timothy  B   Rhatican,  Esq.  '74 
1613  Throwbridge  Lane 
Piano,  TX  75023 
Home:  214-596-2571 

Work.  214-931-8236 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle 

Thomas  M.  Lally  '73 

University  of  Washington  Alumni  Association 

1415  NE  45th  Street 

Seattle,  WA  98 105 

Home:  206-328-2933 

Work:  206-543-0540 

OREGON 
Portland 

Michael  K.  Steen  '95 
1732  So.  West  Elm  Street 
Portland,  OR  97201 
Home:  503-222-3467 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 

Andrew  G.  Doktor  '86 
6760  N.  Yates  Road 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53217 
Home:  414-223-4843 
Work:  414-645-2122 
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19th-century,  largely  immigrant  Catholic  com- 
munity that  lacked  access  to  education  and  was 
without  the  means  to  rise  in  a  society  that 
professed  to  be  open  and  democratic.  The  origins 
of  Boston  College  lie  in  the  conviction  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuit  order,  that 
conducting  schools  was  a  way  of  promoting  the 
greater  glory  of  God.  Ignatius  believed  education 
freed  people  from  ignorance  and  could  prepare 
leaders  who  would  be  a  leaven  for  good  in  society. 
For  him,  education  was  a  way  to  personal  freedom 
and  a  means  of  communicating  Catholic  values 
and  ideas,  thus  advancing  the  Church,  the  local 
community  and  wider  society. 

Boston  College  eventually  took  for  itself  a  motto 
that  spoke  of  the  highest  aspirations:  Ever  to  Excel. 
Drawn  from  the  sixth  book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  "ever 
to  excel"  is  a  young  warrior's  remembrance  of 
instructions  he  received  from  his  father  as  he  left 
his  childhood  home  to  make  his  way  in  the  world — 
a  world  of  arms  and  men,  of  gods  and  heroes,  of 
tragedy  and  glory.  Certainly,  Boston  College's 
choice  of  that  motto — the  aspiration  to  achieve  the 
best  that  one  can  achieve — also  had  a  religious 
impulse.  For  in  a  world  that  is  God's  creation  from 
star  to  atomic  particle,  that  is  suffused  with  His 
love  and  presence,  a  striving  toward  excellence  or 
virtue  in  all  things  is  the  only  appropriate  aspira- 
tion of  men  and  women. 

Boston  College  has  journeyed  a  long  way  on  the 
road  to  excellence  since  it  was  chartered  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1863.  We  are 
an  institution  today  educating  14,500  under- 
graduate, graduate  and  professional  students  drawn 
from  around  the  world.  We  are  held  to  be  among 
the  most  selective  institutions  in  the  country.  We 
attract  professors  from  the  best  doctoral  programs 
in  the  nation.  Increasingly,  they  are  known  as 
scholars  as  well  as  teachers,  and  our  schools  and 
departments  are  known  as  places  from  which  new 
knowledge  and  ideas  emanate. 

Boston  College  has  changed  greatly  over  the 
years.  And  we  have  changed  not  by  accident  but 


necessarily  and  by  design.  One  of  the  principles 
articulated  by  Ignatius  was  that  the  Society  of  Jesus 
should  be  flexible  in  its  approach  to  its  mission. 
Changes  in  location,  curriculum,  faculty  and  types 
of  students  were  not  only  inevitable;  they  were  to 
be  sought  out,  as  new  needs  arose,  as  new  capabili- 
ties developed. 

The  wise  Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman  once 
wrote,  "To  live  is  to  change,  and  to  be  perfect  is  to 
have  changed  often."  Ever  to  Excel  means  that  we 
must  change  often. 

Our  great  challenge  is  to  be  faithful  to  BC's 
unique  heritage  and  the  Catholic  intellectual 
tradition  and  at  the  same  time  to  genuinely 
welcome  our  necessary  and  continuing  evolution. 
To  do  so  requires  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  our 
founding  inspiration  and  ideals.  We  must  con- 
stantly remind  ourselves  of  our  basic  institutional 
values  and  commitments  and  recommit  ourselves 
to  them. 

What  then  are  the  values  and  commitments  that 
must  continue  to  distinguish  Boston  College?  Let 
me  mention  a  few  that  seem  to  me  most  critical. 

We  must  continue  striving  to  be  a  great  univer- 
sity that  is  also  Jesuit  and  Catholic.  We  must  be  an 
institution  where  teaching,  research,  debate  and 
learning  occur  in  an  atmosphere  of  caring  and 
taith.  We  should  seek  to  be  a  meeting  place 
between  faith  and  culture,  especially  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  our  society.  It  is  important 
that  we  honor  the  Catholic  intellectual  tradition, 
which  does  not  see  a  divide  between  human  mind 
and  heart,  between  reason  and  faith,  between  the 
world  of  substance  and  the  world  of  spirit. 

Wre  must,  in  the  best  Christian  sense,  be  a  light, 
a  beacon  that  helps  our  own  and  the  world's 
communities  to  distinguish  good  from  ill,  love 
from  hate,  truth  from  falsehood.  In  a  world  such  as 
ours,  clouded  by  uncertainty,  loss,  weariness  and 
cynicism,  to  "show  an  affirming  flame"  may  be  the 
primary  responsibility  of  any  institution  that  calls 
itself  a  university,  but  it  is  the  special  responsibility 
of  a  university  like  Boston  College  firmly  commit- 
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e  must,  in  the  best 
Christian  sense,  be  a  light,  a  beacon  that  helps  our  own  and 
the  world's  communities  to  distinguish  good  from  ill, 
love  from  hate,  truth  from  falsehood. 


ted  to  its  Catholic,  Jesuit  heritage.  Also,  we  must 
examine  and  respond  to  human  culture  from  the 
perspective  of  the  Judeo-Christian  moral  and 
prophetic  tradition,  and  when  necessary,  we  must 
speak  with  a  voice  that  is  countercultural. 

We  must  engage  in  dialogue  among  ourselves 
and  with  others  to  develop  appropriate  responses 
to  the  issues  of  justice,  faith  and  fairness,  and  in 
this  way  serve  the  common  good. 

We  must  be  compassionate  and  faithful  to  one 
another  and  to  all  men  and  women,  as  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  members  of  the  one  human  family. 
We  must  shape  our  campus,  our  curriculum  and 
our  professional  lives  so  as  to  integrate  the 
intellectual,  affective  and  spiritual  dimensions  of 
Boston  College. 

And  when  I  say  "we,"  I  mean  all  of  us  who  wish 
to  be  engaged  with  Boston  College  and  its  work — 
whether  of  the  Catholic  faith  or  any  other  or  of  no 
religious  faith  at  all — because  our  vision  is  inclu- 
sive, addressing  and  inviting  all  men  and  women 
who  in  the  words  of  philosopher  David  Burrell 
"see  their  life  as  a  gift,  their  work  as  a  call  rather 
than  a  career  and  our  relation  to  the  world  as 
conservation  rather  than  exploitation." 

As  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  these  purposes 
and  others,  we  may  find  ourselves  troubled  by 
change — for  we  are  only  human — but  change  need 
not  truly  threaten  us,  does  not  have  to  pose  a 
danger  to  our  unique  promise.  Rather,  it  can  lead 
to  fresh  perspectives,  renewed  vigor,  and  greater 
effectiveness  in  our  efforts  to  live  lives  illuminated 
by  faith,  discovery  and  service. 


Nearly  30  years  ago,  in  their  remarkable  book 
The  Academic  Revolution,  David  Riesman  and 
Christopher  Jencks  noted, "'  There  is  yet  no  Ameri- 
can Catholic  university  that  manages  to  fuse  aca- 
demic professionalism  with  concern  for  questions 
of  ultimate  social  and  moral  importance."  Riesman 
and  Jencks  suggested  that  that  aspiration,  rather 
than  mere  emulation  of  the  major-research- 
university  model,  should  be  the  goal  of  the 
Catholic  university  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  correct  then,  and  their  statement  remains 
correct  today.  We  must  be  that  rare  and  necessary 
university  that  combines  excellence  in  the 
laboratory,  classroom  and  residence  hall  with 
concern  for  ultimate  questions  about  life  and 
our  world. 

Writing  a  century  before  Riesman  and  Jencks, 
John  Henry  Newman  put  our  task  this  way: 
"University  training . . .  aims  at  raising  the  intellec- 
tual tone  of  society,  at  cultivating  the  public  mind, 
at  purifying  the  national  taste,  at  supplying  true 
principles  to  popular  enthusiasms  and  fixed  aims 
to  popular  aspirations,  at  giving  enlargement  and 
sobriety  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  at  facilitating  the 
exercise  of  political  power  and  refining  the  inter- 
course of  public  life." 

Striving  to  be  the  kind  of  university  Newman 
described  is  altogether  a  great  work,  but  great 
works,  as  our  religious  traditions  tell  us,  are  what 
we  on  this  earth  are  called  to  do.  And  great  work 
is  certainly  the  only  work  appropriate  for  a 
university  truly  dedicated  to  excellence. 
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Mission 
statements 


Martha  Nussbaum,  Peter  Steinfels  and  J.  Bryan  Hehir 
debate  the  future  of  the  Catholic  university 

On  October  17,  1996,  in  celebration  of  Fr.  William 
P.  Leahy's  inauguration,  Boston  College  hosted  a  panel 
discussion  entitled  "Remembering  a  Past — Imagining 
a  Future:  Catholic  Higher  Education."  The  partici- 
pants, whose  remarks  are  excerpted  on  the  following  pages,  were 
philosopher  Martha  Nussbaum  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  New  York  Times  religion  correspondent  Peter  Steinfels  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehir  of  Harvard  Divinity  School.  Harvard  President 
Neil  L.  Rudenstine  was  the  moderator. 

The  symposium  was. the  first  in  a  yearlong  series  on  religion  and 
education,  which  will  include  addresses  by  Professor  Stephen  Carter  of 
Yale  Law  School,  Judge  John  T.  Noonan  Jr.  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  Georgetown  University  Professor  Monika  Hellwig,  who 
directs  the  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities. 
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MART, FY  .S  BURDEN 


A  ghost  story 


BY  MARTHA  NUSSBAUM 


Why  on  earth  was  I  invited  to  be  on  this 
panel?"  I  asked  my  hosts  when  I  re- 
ceived this  intriguing  invitation.  As  a 
convert  to  Judaism  from  Protestant  Christianity, 
as  a  scholar  who  has  spent  her  career  in  the  secular 
academy,  as  an  outspoken  liberal  critic  of  some 
conservative  positions  and  thinkers — I  wondered 
what  exactly  I  have  to  contribute  to  a  discussion  of 
Catholic  higher  education.  (In  fact,  I  have  written 
a  chapter  on  higher  education  in  the  religious 
university  in  a  forthcoming  book  on  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  process  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
the  campus  of  Notre  Dame,  which  was  one  of  the 
15  schools  I've  studied,  but  my  BC  hosts  were  not 
aware  of  this,  my  one  claim  to  competence.)  The 
reply  I  received  from  my  inviters  was,  roughly 
speaking,  Just  exactly  that:  the  perspective  of  the 
outsider.  I  speak,  then,  as  someone  whose  career 
has  focused  on  issues  of  moral  value  but  who  has 
done  so  in  a  secular  context  and  whose  own  reli- 
gious affiliation,  while  important  in  my  life,  is 
distinctly  non-Christian.  Let  me  begin  by  talking 
about  a  book  that  I  love,  which  will  explain  why  I 
feel  both  at  home  and  a  stranger  in  the  world  of  the 
Catholic  university,  and  use  this  as  a  starting  point 
to  reflect  on  the  challenge  Catholic  universities 
face  as  we  enter  the  new  century. 

In  Charles  Dickens's  Christinas  Carol,  Ebenezer 
Scrooge  receives,  on  Christmas  Eve,  a  strange 
visitor:  the  ghost  of  his  former  business  partner 
Jacob  Marley.  Scrooge  is  astonished  to  see  that 
Marley's  ghost  is  dragging  a  long  and  heavy  chain 
made  of  cash  boxes  and  even  more  astonished 
when  Marley  announces  that  this  chain,  which  he 
must  now  drag  through  all  eternity,  is  the  product 
of  a  life  spent  attending  to  money  rather  than  to 
the  lives  and  needs  of  his  fellow  human  beings.  "I 
wear  the  chain  I  forged  in  life,"  Marley  sorrowfully 
concludes.  "I  made  it  link  by  link,  and  yard  by  yard; 
I  girded  it  on  of  my  own  free  will,  and  of  my  own 
free  will  I  wore  it."  Scrooge  himself,  the  ghost 
adds,  drags  a  similar  chain,  though  even  heavier 
because  he  has  now  lived  seven  years  longer. 
Marley's  doom  is  to  walk  the  whole  earth  dragging 


this  chain,  looking  for  the  first  time  at  the  reality  of 
the  lives  and  needs  of  men  and  women  of  many 
different  classes  and  nations — and  to  grieve  because 
he  is  forever  unable  to  help  them.  This  is  his  fate 
because  in  life  his  spirit  never  walked  the  earth,  but 
chose  to  stay  within  "the  narrow  limits  of  our 
money-changing  hole." 

Scrooge,  distressed  at  these  strange  discussions 
of  life  outside  the  office,  says,  trying  to  lighten 
things  up,  "But  you  were  always  a  good  man  of 
business,  Jacob." 

"'Business!'  cried  the  Ghost,  wringing  its  hands 
again.  'Mankind  was  my  business.  The  common 
welfare  was  my  business;  charity,  mercy,  forbear- 
ance, and  benevolence  were,  all,  my  business.  The 
dealings  of  my  trade  were  but  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
comprehensive  ocean  of  my  business!'" 

I  feel  at  home  on  the  campuses  of  Catholic 
universities  I  have  visited  because  it  seems  to  me 
that,  more  than  most  secular  institutions  of  higher 
education,  they  take  to  heart  the  ideas  embodied  in 
this  text — especially  the  idea  that  our  business  as 
human  beings  involves  much  more  than  money- 
making,  involves,  in  fact,  a  benevolent  concern  for 
all  human  life.  More  than  most  institutions,  they 
have  taken  as  their  mission  the  development  of  the 
whole  person  rather  than  just  the  preparation  of 
students  for  a  trade  or  a  livelihood.  They  have 
understood  that  one's  trade  is  usually  only  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  comprehensive  ocean  of  one's  business, 
and  they  have  set  themselves  to  educate  students  for 
the  whole  business  of  life.  The  critique  of  reductive 
utilitarian  notions  of  well-being,  an  enterprise  I 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  in  my  career,  receives  a 
rich  and  warmly  supportive  hearing  in  these 
institutions,  as  it  does  not  always  at  my  own  home 
university  and  other  great  secular  institutions.  When 
I  go  to  Fordham  or  Georgetown  or  BC  or  Notre 
Dame  to  talk  about  mercy  and  compassion,  I  enjoy 
the  fact  that  I  don't  have  to  engage  in  combat  all 
the  time  about  some  fundamental  human  issues. 
Notions  of  intrinsic  value  and  of  the  human  being 
as  an  end  provide  a  common  language  in  which  we 
can,  without  preliminary  skirmishing,  converse. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  do  encounter  other  types 
of  intellectual  and  ethical  combat  on  Catholic 
campuses.  As  I  try  to  translate  Dickens's  vision  of 
citizenship  into  modern  terms,  thinking  about  what 
a  modern  citizen  needs  to  be  able  to  see  with  sympa- 
thetic understanding,  about  the  distances  that  a 
modern  citizen  needs  to  be  able  to  walk  in  imagin- 
ation and  in  love,  I  focus  on  four  areas  of  human 
diversity.  First,  we  need  greater  understanding  of 
the  experiences  and  needs  of  non-Western  societies. 
Second,  we  need  to  see  more  clearly  the  lives  of 
racial  minorities  within  our  own  nation  and  the 
barriers  to  full  citizenship  that  they  face.  Third,  we 
need  to  focus  on  remaining  barriers  to  the  equality 
of  women,  in  our  nation  and  in  the  world,  and  on  the 
need  of  women  for  equal  respect  and  well-being. 
Finally,  we  need  to  deliberate  better,  as  a  society, 
about  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  lesbians  and  gay 
men.  I  have  spoken  on  these  topics  at  Catholic 
schools,  and  that  experience  has  not  always  given  me 
an  entirely  positive  view  of  deliberation  on  those 
campuses.  Let  me  take  these  two  poles  as  my  starting 
point,  both  the  at-homeness  and  the  strangeness, 
the  sense  of  deliberative  richness  and  a  worry  about 
deliberative  impoverishment. 

Many  U.S.  universities  produce  graduates 
like  Scrooge:  very  good  at  business  but 
ill  equipped  to  think  well  about  human 
beings.  Narrow  vocational  and  preprofessional  mod- 
els of  education  are  increasingly  prevalent  in  a  time 
of  material  insecurity.  Even  when  the  good  old 
notion  of  liberal  education  is  respected  in  speech,  it 
is  not  always  respected  in  practice:  students  frequently 
fulfill  such  requirements  with  a  smorgasbord  of  ill- 
connected  courses  that  do  not  equip  them  to  think 
well  about  the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens  or  to 
engage  in  a  truly  deliberative  community  about 
matters  of  common  importance.  The  result  is  that 
our  democracy  has  itself  become  all  too  much  like 
the  business  that  is  Scrooge's  entire  world:  a  market- 
place of  clashing  interests,  uninformed  by  delibera- 
tion about  the  common  good. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Catholic  universities  have 
shaped  young  citizens  in  ways  that  well  promote 
the  broader  view  of  life  that  Marley  belatedly 
obtains,  and  this  for  two  primary  reasons:  because 
of  their  commitment  to  moral  value  and  because  of 
their  commitment  to  philosophy.  Boston  College, 
like  many  other  Catholic  universities,  describes  its 
mission  as  involving  an  education  of  the  whole 
person.  Now,  of  course,  sometimes  the  language 
of  a  mission  statement  is  aspirational  and  doesn't 
accurately  reflect  what  goes  on  in  courses.  But  to 


judge  from  my  experience  at  Notre  Dame,  it  really 
is  true  that  questions  of  moral  value — questions 
about  what  human  beings  are,  what  they  need  and 
what  they  should  pursue — are  central  in  ways  that 
they  usually  are  not  in  secular  schools,  where  those 
questions  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  a  few  humani- 
ties courses.  In  Catholic  schools  it  is  common  to 
find  discussions  of  such  ethical  questions  in  the 
economics  department  and  in  science  departments, 
as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  theology.  Economists 
don't  simply  assume  that  human  beings  are 
machines  producing  utility;  they  engage  in  a  lot  of 
foundational  criticism  of  standard  models  of 
growth,  welfare  and  development.  This  produces  a 
rich  deliberative  community  in  which  students  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  think  about  how  their 
courses  fit  together  in  forming  the  skeleton  of  a 
full,  complete  and  valuable  life. 

Aquinas  tells  Dante,  in  Paradise,  that  a  good 
Christian  life  requires  self-examination  by  reason, 
including  a  philosophical  use  of  reason:  "He  ranks 
very  low  among  the  fools  who  says  'yes'  or  'no' 
without  first  making  distinctions  .  .  .  Far  worse 
than  useless  ...  is  the  quest  of  a  person  who  .  .  . 
fishes  for  the  truth  without  the  art."  Our  major 
Catholic  institutions  have  with  remarkable  success 
brought  this  idea  to  life,  communicating  to  stu- 
dents that  the  Socratic  goal  of  the  examined  life 
is  an  important  part  of  the  Catholic  life.  Our 
democracy  badly  needs  this  respect  for  reason  and 
argument,  and  requiring  undergraduates  to  take 
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courses  in  philosophy  is  an  essential  first  step  to- 
ward building  a  more  deliberative  public  culture. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  my  second  question: 
how  well  does  a  Catholic  higher  educa- 
tion today  prepare  students  to  travel 
around  the  world,  understanding  with  sympathy 
and  accuracy  the  lives  and  concerns  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the 
larger  global  community?  Let  me  take  the  four 
areas  of  human  diversity  one  by  one. 

First,  the  need  for  international  understanding, 
particularly  understanding  of  non-Western 
cultures.  Boston  College's  Academic  Planning 
Council  speaks  of  a  need  to  internationalize  the 
University  and  its  curriculum.  This  is  a  need  that 
all  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education  face,  in  a 
time  when  many  of  the  most  pressing  problems  we 
face  as  citizens  involve  reflective  dialogue  among 
nations.  This  is  so  even  in  business  but  all  the  more 
so  when  we  consider  issues  such  as  the  contain- 
ment of  aggression,  global  ecology  and  the  status 
of  persecuted  peoples.  In  his  October  1995 
address  to  the  United  Nations,  the  Pope  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  need  for  all  people — Catholics 
especially — to  achieve  a  greater  level  of  under- 
standing of  non- Western  cultures  and  religions. 
"To  cut  oneself  off  from  the  reality  of  difference," 
he  said,  "or,  worse,  to  attempt  to  stamp  out  that 
difference,  is  to  cut  oneself  off  from  the  possibility 
of  sounding  the  depths  of  the  mystery  of  human 
life."  He  continued  by  saying  that  our  attitude 
toward  this  learning  should  be  one  of  open- 
mindedness  and  humility,  bearing  in  mind  that 
every  culture  has  something  to  teach  us  about  the 
central  questions  of  human  life. 

Internationalizing  the  curriculum  means 
reorganizing  standard  core  courses,  creating  new 


elective  courses  and  infusing  a  comparative  ele- 
ment into  many  familiar  courses  so  that  students 
learn  systematically  to  see  their  own  culture  as  one 
among  many.  Such  transformations  require  new 
faculty  hiring,  new  library  resources  and  faculty 
development  on  many  levels. 

Catholic  institutions  have  and  should  continue 
to  have  a  special  mission:  to  help  students  under- 
stand their  own  tradition.  Courses  in  theology  and 
church  history  should  be  strongly  supported.  But 
even  in  those  courses  a  comparative  element 
can  promote  an  understanding  of  the  Catholic 
tradition  as  one  among  many  world  religions,  and 
like  other  institutions,  Catholic  institutions  must 
actively  promote  better  teaching  and  learning  about 
Judaism  and  Islam,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism. 

This  emphasis  on  diversity  does  not  undermine 
the  institutional  goal  of  maintaining  a  distinctively 
Catholic  identity.  It  would  be  a  narrow  picture  of 
Catholicism  indeed  that  held  that  Catholics  don't 
need  to  learn  about  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  one 
woefully  out  of  step  with  the  norms  of  Christian 
sympathy  and  curiosity  so  well  embodied  in  my 
Dickens  passage  and  indeed  in  the  Pope's  address. 

Second,  no  institution  can  produce  citizens  who 
are  prepared  to  be  informed  and  sensitive  partici- 
pants in  public  deliberations  unless  it  has  acquainted 
them  with  the  history  and  the  struggles  for  equality 
of  the  major  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  in  this 
country.  Again,  this  will  require  reconceptualizing 
standard  courses  and  creating  new  courses.  The 
Academic  Planning  Council  statement  suggests 
that  more  scholarship  money  should  be  devoted  to 
recruiting  minority  students,  but  this  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  curricular  development  that 
makes  it  clear  that  Boston  College  is  a  community 
that  respects  minority  traditions  and  experiences.  I 
think  it's  important  that  African-American  studies 
and  other  ethnic  minority  studies  are  cultivated  as 
sources  of  learning  for  all  students,  not  as  a  place 
for  minority  students  to  affirm  a  separate  identity. 
This  is  very  difficult  to  do,  and  the  institution  will 
need  to  deliberate  well  about  how  to  integrate 
those  studies  into  the  curriculum  and  how  to  face 
separatist  pressures  that  arise. 

Third,  the  need  for  women's  studies.  "The 
Catholic  Church  is  not  exactly  a  feminist  institu- 
tion," an  outspoken  male  philosophy  student  said 
to  me  at  Notre  Dame.  He  went  on  to  criticize  the 
institution  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  not  yet  made 
women  feel  like  fully  equal  citizens,  in  part  because 
it  has  done  so  little  to  incorporate  the  study  of 
women  into  the  curriculum.  Former  Notre  Dame 
President  Theodore  Hesburgh  argues  convinc- 
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ingly  in  his  autobiography  that  there  has  been 
great  progress.  In  1952,  he  reports,  95  percent  of 
students  opposed  coeducation;  by  1972  they  were 
overwhelmingly  for  it.  And  yet,  even  his  narrative 
of  the  happy  change  inspires  unease: 

Coeducation  has  had  a  marvelous  effect  on  Notre 
Dame.  First  and  foremost,  we  had  always  main- 
tained that  we  were  in  the  business  of  educating 
students  for  leadership,  and  now  we  have  broad- 
ened that  commitment  to  include  the  other  half  of 
the  human  race.  Almost  as  important,  the  women 
brought  their  great  gift  of  femininity  to  our  cam- 
pus. During  its  all-male  years  Notre  Dame  tended 
to  be  a  kind  of  rough,  raunchy,  macho  place.  Our 
women  students  brought  a  good  measure  of  gen- 
tility to  the  campus  and  enhanced  the  family 
feeling  of  it.  With  women  actually  there,  the  men 
could  stop  thinking  about  them  as  a  breed  apart. 

Hesburgh's  intentions  are  evidently  of  the  best, 
and  his  description  is  quite  plausible.  Consider, 
however,  the  situation  of  women  on  a  campus  that 
expects  them  to  civilize  raunchy,  macho  athletes, 
and  to  represent  the  "gift  of  femininity"  rather  than 
simply  to  go  about  their  business  of  learning. 
Hesburgh  criticizes  students  who  regard  women  as 
"a  breed  apart,"  but  he  may  be  doing  so  in  his  own 
way.  And  even  today  women  at  Notre  Dame  seem 
under  stress,  tentative,  relatively  silent  in  class. 

Here  we  are  on  the  brink  of  great  and  divisive 
issues:  the  nature  of  the  family,  the  role  of  women 
in  the  Church,  the  Church's  traditional  picture 
or  pictures  of  women's  role.  I  hope  we  can  agree 
that  any  U.S.  university  in  this  day  and  age  must 
respect  women  as  equal  citizens  and  learners.  We 
may  argue  about  what  "equal"  means,  but  we 
should  agree  that  it  means  effective  measures 
against  violence  and  sexual  harassment  and  a 
curriculum  that  incorporates  the  history  and  con- 
tributions of  women  as  an  important  part  of  what 
every  undergraduate  should  learn.  I  would  argue 
that  it  therefore  also  means  support  for  a  program 
in  women's  studies,  which  will  be  a  likely  source  of 
more  specialized  scholarship  and  course  offerings 
as  well  as  a  place  where  scholars  working  on 
women's  issues  can  find  interdisciplinary 
dialogue.  All  students  should  come  to  know  how 
women  live  and  have  lived  in  the  major  regions 
and  cultures  of  the  world;  how  they  have  suffered 
from  discrimination  in  political  life,  from  physi- 
cal abuse  and  violence,  from  unequal  nutrition 
and  health  care;  and  what  they  have  achieved 
despite  those  obstacles. 

Finally,  homosexuality.  No  issue  is  more  divi- 
sive on  Catholic  campuses,  both  in  social  life  and 
in  curricular  matters.  Let  me  state  what  I  do  and  do 


IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  THE  CHURCH'S  POSITION 
ON  HOMOSEXUALITY  IS  CONTESTED  WITHIN 
THE  CHURCH  ITSELF.  IT  SEEMS  UNREASONABLE 
FOR  A  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTION  TO  SHUT  OFF 
THIS  DEBATE  ON  CAMPUS. 


not  favor.  It  is  clear  that  the  Church's  position  on 
homosexuality  is  contested  within  the  Church  it- 
self. It  seems  unreasonable  for  a  Catholic  institu- 
tion to  shut  off  this  debate  on  campus  and  highly 
reasonable  to  foster  the  exchange  of  argument  in  a 
climate  of  reason  and  mutual  respect.  While  I  was 
teaching  at  Brown  University,  a  number  of  us 
organized  a  conference  on  Homosexuality  in  the 
Major  Religious  Traditions,  which  was  an  attempt 
to  bring  liberals  and  conservatives  from  each  of  the 
major  denominations  together  in  dialogue.  At 
Brown  we  had  to  work  hard  to  gain  a  respectful 
hearing  for  the  conservative  positions:  we  quoted 
John  Courtney  Murray's  statement  "Civility  dies 
with  the  death  of  dialogue"  at  the  opening  of  each 
session.  At  some  Catholic  schools  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  work  to  get  a  hearing  for  liberal  positions, 
especially  when  expressed  by  students.  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  levels  of  the  University  should  actively 
seek  a  deliberative  community  on  this  important 
issue  while  strongly  protecting  the  rights  of 
lesbian  and  gay  students  and  faculty  to  learn  and 
inquire  in  a  climate  free  from  intimidation. 

I  may  seem  to  have  moved  rather  far  from 
Charles  Dickens  since  our  world  is  different  from 
his  world.  But  the  core  idea  remains  the  same:  a 
liberal  education  should  equip  the  imagination  to 
venture  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  job  and 
personal  history  to  encounter  the  world  of  human 
beings  in  all  of  its  diversity.  Catholic  universities 
have  special  resources  to  tap  as  they  seek  to  make 
themselves  truly  catholic.  Let  us  hope  that  their 
commitment  to  values  of  love  and  sympathy  will 
lead  them  beyond  some  remaining  failures  to  in- 
quire vigorously  and  to  see  clearly,  so  that  they  can 
truly  say  with  Marley's  ghost,  "Mankind  is  my 
business.  Charity,  mercy,  benevolence,  forbear- 
ance, are  all  my  business." 

Mattha  Nussbaum  is  the  Ernst  Freund  Professor  of  Law  and 
Ethics  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Her  books  include  "The 
Fragility  of  Goodness:  Luck  and  Goodness  in  Greek  Tragedy  " 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  1986)  and  "Poetic  Justice:  The 
Literary  Inagination  and  Public  Life"  (Beacon  Press,  1 995). 
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JT  1ST  S  AY  NO 


The  power  of  negative  reinforcement 


BY  PETER  STEINFELS 


Two  months  ago  I  found  myself  engaged 
in  one  of  those  embarrassing  and  guilt- 
producing  activities  that  I  am  sure  most 
of  you  are  familiar  with — I  was  cleaning  off 
my  desk. 

There  I  discovered  under  the  debris  a  letter  from 
a  sociologist.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  study  entided 
"Does  Being  a  'Church-related'  College  Make  Any 
Difference?"  Given  the  fact  that  I  had  agreed  to 
discuss  related  topics  this  fall,  first  at  Seton  Hall 
University  and  now  here  at  Boston  College,  I  was 
both  astonished  at  this  discovery  and  intrigued.  The 
sociologist  had  compared  courses  and  requirements 
in  three  types  of  liberal-arts  colleges — Presbyterian, 
evangelical  and  religiously  unaffiliated.  He  had  set 
out  to  test  the  claim,  frequently  highlighted  by  the 
Presbyterian  schools,  that  although,  unlike  evan- 
gelical schools,  they  might  no  longer  insist  on 
transmitting  denominational  doctrine,  they  none- 
theless emphasized,  in  their  courses  and  campus  life, 
a  concern  for  values,  for  moral  and  religious 


reflection,  and  for  ethical  responsibility  to  the  larger 
community. 

But  the  study  showed  something  different. 
Southern  Presbyterian  schools  still  required  some 
explicitly  religious  courses,  such  as  ones  on  the 
Bible.  But  otherwise  the  Presbyterian-affiliated 
colleges  were  no  more  likely  than  the  religiously 
unaffiliated  to  require  or  offer  either  religion 
courses  or  non-religious  values  courses  dealing 
with  contemporary  moral  issues,  from  medical 
ethics  to  environmental  equity.  It  was,  the  author 
concluded,  "a  stark  refutation  of  the  frequent  claim 
that  'we  may  no  longer  emphasize  religion,  but  we 
do  emphasize  values.'" 

The  letter  accompanying  this  study  referred  to 
something  I  had  written  on  Catholic  higher  edu- 
cation. My  correspondent  said,  "The  question  that 
you  raised  interests  and  at  times  obsesses  me:  i.e., 
whether  a  college  can  achieve  academic  freedom, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  religious  faith 
as  a  serious  personal  and  intellectual  option  (or,  to 
put  it  a  different  way.  whether  there  is  a  middle 
ground  in  higher  education  between  a  coercive 
religiosity  and  complete  secularization)." 

The  letter,  I  should  add,  contained  an  invitation 
to  speak  at  the  author's  Midwestern  college. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  dated  March  29,  1993. 

I  think  this  study  and  its  author's  outlook  are 
part  of  a  pattern,  and  not  just  the  pattern  of  news- 
paper reporters  to  have  sinfully  disorganized  desks 
and  minds  that  are  not  much  better.  It  is  a  pattern 
of  reevaluation  that  extends  across  religious  groups. 
It  is  a  demand  for  honesty  and  a  pattern  of 
skepticism  toward  well-intentioned  educational  and 
religious  rhetoric  that  has  often  obscured  funda- 
mental shifts  in  purpose  and  policy.  It  is  a  pattern 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo  on  campuses 
generally.  And  it  is  a  growing  realization  that 
genuine  pluralism  requires  not  just  putting  a  lot  of 
very  different  people  into  rough  proximity  to  one 
another  but  also  maintaining  institutions  that  keep 
alive  and  pertinent,  and  in  real  conversation,  all 
our  dense  heritages  of  belief  and  memory. 
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In  1 990,  as  religion  correspondent  for  The  New 
York  Times,  I  took  up  this  question  of  how 
universities  could  maintain  their  religious 
identities  and  also  meet  the  highest  standards  of 
scholarly  excellence  and  academic  freedom. 

I  was  interested  in  Southern  Baptist  Baylor  and 
Methodist  Emory  and  Lutheran  Valparaiso  and 
Mormon  Brigham  Young  and  Jewish  Yeshiva.  But 
I  was  especially  interested  in  Catholic  institutions. 
I  was  myself  a  grateful  product  of  them,  and  in  any 
case  they  were  the  largest,  most  impressive  family 
of  schools  and  the  ones  where  the  most  dramatic 
changes  were  under  way.  The  ultimate  question,  of 
course,  was  whether  any  of  these  schools  could  find 
a  path  other  than  what  the  historian  Richard 
Hofstadter  once  called  "the  oldest  and  longest 
sustained"  theme  in  the  history  of  American 
higher  education,  "the  drift  toward  secularism." 

It  was  that  apparently  inexorable  dirge  that  had 
left  many  of  the  nation's  greatest  universities  with 
somewhat  anachronistic  chapels,  a  few  vestigial 
ceremonies  during  graduation  week,  and  here  and 
there  puzzling  Latin  inscriptions — the  meager 
remnants  of  the  deep  religious  faith  and  con- 
victions that  had  animated  their  founders  and 
supporters  a  century  or  so  earlier. 

What  I  discovered  in  my  reporting  and  inter- 
views was  the  difficulty  that  many  Catholic 
colleges  and  universities  were  encountering  in  even 
discussing  the  issue.  There  was  confusion  and 
euphemism  and  evasion.  There  were  smoldering 
resentments  from  old  battles  between  lay  faculty 
members  and  sponsoring  religious  orders.  There 
were  hypersensitivities  and  terrible  fears  that 
certain  topics  were  too  delicate  or  explosive  to  be 
aired.  The  president  of  Notre  Dame  warned  that 
there  was  no  guarantee  at  all  that  most  Catholic 
institutions  of  higher  learning  would  not  within 
half  a  century  "shuck  off  their  religious  identity  as 
they  become  more  academically  sophisticated." 

"If  it  happens,"  he  added,  "it  will  not  be  by  way 
of  vote,  but  simply  by  default."  I  suppose  that  this 
is  what  shocked  me  into  a  continuing  interest  in 
this  question:  the  possibility  that  the  institution 
most  explicitly  committed  to  the  Socratic  dictum 
that  the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living  should 
let  its  own  future  life  be  determined  by  default  or 
by  an  almost-willful  refusal  to  examine  the  choices 
before  it. 

More  than  five  years  later  this  decision  by 
default  seems  far  less  likely.  On  campus  after 
campus  the  question  of  Catholic  identity  has 
forced  itself  to  the  surface,  still  surrounded  by 


suspicion  and  anxiety  but  more  and  more  proving 
to  be  something  that  faculty  and  administrators 
can  discuss  without  the  sky  falling. 

One  sign  of  the  changed  atmosphere  is  the 
project  of  research  and  discussion  that  the  Associa- 
tion of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities  has 
undertaken  under  the  title  "Catholic  Higher 
Education:  Practice  and  Promise."  A  year  ago, 
when  some  400  educators  gathered  at  St.  Thomas 
University  in  St.  Paul  as  part  of  that  conference,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  describe  what  had  surprised 
me,  over  the  past  five  years,  as  a  steadily  emerging 
consensus  about  the  religious  identity  and  mission 
of  Catholic  colleges  and  universities.  Let  me 
summarize  that  consensus  in  somewhat  different 
terms  than  I  used  then.  It  begins  negatively — with 
four  nos,  set  like  stakes  in  the  ground  marking 
where  a  foundation  is  to  be  placed. 

The  first  no  is,  of  course,  the  no  to  the  historical 
pattern  of  secularization  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned and  that  George  M.  Marsden  so  magisteri- 
ally traced  in  his  book  The  Soul  of  the  American 
University.  It  is  common  now  to  hear  Catholic 
educators  acknowledge  that  the  religious  identity 
of  their  institutions  is  at  risk  or  threatened  or 
uncertain  or  in  need  of  clarification.  Their  lan- 
guage is  frequently  guarded  or  tentative  and  for 
good  reason.  Concerns  about  Catholic  identity 
have  often  been  advanced  with  an  accusatory  edge — 
as  though  Who  is  to  blame?  was  a  more  important 
question  than  What  can  we  do?  Educators  are 
understandably  reluctant  to  avoid  alarmist  lan- 
guage that  would  seem  to  cast  aspersions  on  the 
past  decades'  educational  leaders  and  their  very 
real  accomplishments. 

The  no  to  secularization  is  not  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  firm  sense  of  what  the  alternatives  might 
be  in  a  wide  range  of  schools  serving  very  different 
populations.  The  consensus  is  less  about  the  exact 
nature  of  a  Catholic  alternative  or  alternatives  than 
it  is  about  the  necessity  for  the  search. 

The  second  no  is  of  a  different  sort,  since  it  is 
affirmative  rather  than  critical  of  much  that  defines 
today's  academy.  This  is  a  no  to  any  surrender  of  the 
academic  freedom  and  the  rule  of  scholarly  peers 
in  academic  matters  that  have  been  hard  won  in 
Catholic  higher  education  over  the  past  two 
decades.  It  is  this  no  that  is  likely  to  make  infringe- 
ments on  academic  autonomy  by  non-academic 
church  authorities  counterproductive. 

The  third  no  follows  closely:  it  is  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  arrangements  that  would  make 
non-Catholic  students  or  non-Catholic  faculty 
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THE  PRESENCE  OF  SCHOLARS  OF  OTHER  FAITHS 
AND  OF  NO  FAITH  IS  INDEED  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
CATHOLICIDENTITY.  SOMETIMES  NON-CATHOLICS 
ARE  ABLE  TO  VENTURE  WHERE  MANY  CATHOLICS, 
BURDENED  BY  ANGER  FROM  OLD  WOUNDS  OR 
REMORSE  FOR  OLD  FAULTS,  HESITATE  TO  GO. 


unwelcome  interlopers  or  second-class  citizens  on 
Catholic  campuses.  The  presence  of  scholars  of 
other  faiths  and  of  no  faith  is  indeed  a  contribution 
to  Catholic  identity.  In  many  cases,  Protestants, 
Jews  and  other  believers  as  well  as  agnostics  and 
atheists  bring  critical  scholarly  insight  and 
goodwill  to  the  religious  mission  of  Catholic 
higher  education  far  beyond  what  many  Catholics 
offer.  Interestingly,  Notre  Dame's  new  provost  is 
an  evangelical  Christian,  and  the  dean  who  just 
successfully  oversaw  a  yearlong  forum  on  George- 
town's Catholic  heritage  is,  I  believe,  a  Lutheran. 
Sometimes  non-Catholics  are  able  to  venture  where 
many  Catholics,  burdened  by  anger  from  old 
wounds  or  remorse  for  old  faults,  hesitate  to  go. 

The  fourth  no  is  simply  the  refusal  to  be  beguiled 
by  the  idea  of  returning  to  a  golden  age.  Recently 
Monika  Hellwig,  the  distinguished  theologian  who 
now  directs  the  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges 
and  Universities,  noted  all  the  changes  in  Catholic 
life  since  Vatican  II,  in  American  family  structures, 
in  employment  patterns,  in  cultural  pluralism  and 
in  the  computer  revolution.  Assuring  "the  Catho- 
lic character  and  mission,"  she  concluded,  "cannot 
be  a  matter  of  simply  continuing  past  forms  and  is 
not  a  matter  of  something  we  have  lost  and  must 
retrieve.  It  is  a  matter  of  discovering  how  to  do 
something  we  have  never  done  before." 

If  these  four  nos  set  an  outside  boundary — no 
drift  to  secularization,  no  backtracking  on 
academic  freedom,  no  exclusion  of  non-Catholics, 
no  return  to  a  golden  age — there  are  other,  less 
certain  elements  of  the  emerging  consensus. 

One  is  that  Catholic  identity  must  be  reflected 
not  only  in  campus  ministry,  liturgical  events, 
student-life  policies  and  community  service,  but 
also  in  the  central  activity  of  higher  education:  its 
intellectual  life,  the  teaching  and  research  agendas 
of  the  faculty. 


Another  is  that  Catholic  identity  is  something 
broader  than  the  place  and  character  of  theology. 
A  history  department,  a  literature  department,  a 
sociology  department  should  offer  courses  or 
address  questions  within  courses  that  one  would 
not  be  likely  to  find  at  the  state  university  down  the 
road.  The  science  faculty  should  include  people 
ready  to  engage  discussions  at  the  meeting  points 
of  science,  faith  and  ethics.  The  economics  and 
business  departments  should  have  the  capacity 
to  join  in  examining  the  interrelationship  of 
commerce,  Christian  tradition  and  social  justice. 

And  finally  there  is  the  most  fragile  and  yet,  I 
believe,  the  most  critical  part  of  the  emerging 
consensus — the  conviction  that  maintaining  any 
kind  of  distinct  identity  implies  somehow  bringing 
that  factor  into  the  hiring  process.  Exactly  how 
remains  wide  open  to  dispute.  On  the  one  hand,  no 
one  wants  the  checking  of  baptismal  certificates, 
monitoring  of  Mass  attendance  or  hovering  over 
private  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  takes 
seriously  the  procedure  whereby,  at  the  end  of  a 
lengthy  and  exhaustive  process  of  recruitment  and 
interviews,  an  administrator  hands  the  chosen  fac- 
ulty prospect  a  vaguely  worded  mission  statement, 
asking,  "Do  you  feel  comfortable  with  that?" 

Likewise,  no  one  doubts  that  academic  compe- 
tence must  remain  the  sine  qua  non  in  hiring. 
But  also  no  one  doubts  that,  just  as  particular 
departments  favor  candidates  whose  research  and 
teaching  agendas  fit  into  that  department's  special 
needs  or  self-selected  emphases,  the  college  or 
university  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  same  with 
its  distinctive  needs  and  overall  character. 

One  of  these  days,  I  believe,  Catholic  educators 
will  appoint  a  blue-ribbon  committee  of  scholars 
with  impeccable  credentials,  mixing  Catholics  with 
non-Catholics,  those  teaching  on  Catholic 
campuses  with  those  at  premier  non-Catholic 
schools.  The  committee  will  spend  a  year  or  two 
reporting  on  how  religion,  either  in  terms  of 
personal  commitment  or  scholarly  interests,  can 
be  legitimately  weighted  into  hiring.  The  result, 
I  wager,  will  be  so  commonsensical  that  most 
academics  will  puzzle  over  why  they  so  long  feared 
to  examine  this  issue  candidly. 

Until  now  I  realize  I  have  assumed  rather 
than   explained  why  all   this  should 
matter.  What,  in  fact,  would  be  lost  if 
Catholic  higher  education  went  the  way  of  the 
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nation's  most  venerable  colleges  and  universities? 
The  rationale  for  Catholic  higher  education  can 
hardly  remain,  as  it  once  was,  largely  defensive:  to 
protect  Catholics  from  secular  education.  The  vast 
majority  of  Catholic  university-age  students  are 
already  enrolled  on  state  and  private  secular  cam- 
puses, where  they  enjoy  all  too  few  of  the  Church's 
resources.  No,  the  rationale  for  maintaining  a  dis- 
tinctly Catholic  variety  of  higher  education  must 
be  to  offer  not  something  instead  but  something 
alongside — not  a  substitute  but  a  leavening. 

My  own  argument  focuses  on  the  role  of  such 
colleges  and  universities  in  contributing  to  the 
future  health  of  three  realities:  Catholicism, 
pluralism  and  the  university  itself.  It  has  probably 
been  more  common  than  not  to  view  these  three 
terms  in  opposition  or  tension  rather  than  as 
converging  and  mutually  supportive.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  George  Bernard  Shaw's  quip  that 
a  Catholic  university  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Too  many  Catholic  leaders  have  consciously 
or  unconsciously  agreed  with  him.  They  doubt 
the  compatibility  of  Catholicism  with  the 
open,  pluralistic  exchange  and  investigation  of 
the  university. 

On  the  contrary,  I  join  with  those  who  think 
that  Catholicism,  which  largely  invented  the 
university,  needs  it,  as  an  arena  where  the  faith  is 
in  constant  conversation  with  every  current  of 
contemporary  thought  and  scientific  discovery. 
That  is  the  only  way  that  a  tradition  can  be  enliv- 
ened, enlarged,  challenged  and  deepened.  These 
kinds  of  conversations  can  go  on  elsewhere,  ot 
course.  But  on  Catholic  campuses  they  can 
proceed  more  explicitly,  with  a  concentration 
of  people  sharing,  if  not  always  the  same  beliefs, 
then  at  least  a  vocabulary  and  set  of  concerns 
that  permit  a  depth  not  likely  in  environments 
where  religion  is  largely  privatized,  such  as  most 
secular  and  state  universities  and,  for  that 
matter,  The  New  York  Times. 

In  return,  the  university  needs  Catholicism. 
That  could  be  argued  in  the  strong  sense,  as  when 
John  Henry  Newman  maintained,  in  effect,  that  it 
was  a  secular  university  that  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  an  institution  that  has  amputated  itself  by 
excluding  from  its  organization  the  systematic  study 
of  a  central  set  of  questions,  about  God  and  revela- 
tion. But  in  more  practical  and  immediate  terms, 
the  university  needs  Catholicism's  historic  efforts 
to  relate  faith  and  reason,  defending  both  against 


voluntarists,  skeptics  and  rationalists — three  of  the 
tribes  that  today  often  seem  to  be  zealously  sawing 
off  the  intellectual  branches  on  which  they  are 
perched.  The  university  needs  Catholicism's 
historic  rejection  of  a  purely  instrumental  view  of 
learning,  its  concern  with  the  integration  of  knowl- 
edge and  its  stress  on  both  contemplation  and 
moral  purpose  in  education  and  intellectual  life. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  receptiveness  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  academic  environment  for  what  a 
distinctly  Catholic  higher  education  represents. 
On  the  philosophical  level,  it  is  more  readily 
admitted  that  there  is  a  search  for  truth  standing 
outside  all  presuppositions  and  all  communities  of 
searchers.  On  a  much  more  practical,  immediate 
level,  there  is  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
both  the  scholarly  side  of  academia — its  frag- 
mentation and  credentialism — and  with  the  moral 
disarray  and  anomie  of  much  of  campus  life. 

Finally,  what  is  the  relationship  between 
maintaining  institutions  of  distinguishable 
Catholic  higher  education  and  pluralism? 
Pluralism  implies  diversity,  but  it  is  not  simply 
diversity.  The  recently  found  appreciation  of 
both  pluralism  and  diversity  in  the  United  States 
has  made  us  abandon  the  image  of  a  melting  pot. 
Jesse  Jackson  conjured  up  a  great  quilt.  Former 
New  York  City  Mayor  David  Dinkins  spoke  of  a 
glorious  mosaic.  The  idea  is  the  same:  different 
components  retain  their  special  patterns  or  color 
while  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

But  human  beings  are  not  solid  and  unchanging 
like  patches  of  cloth  or  pieces  of  a  mosaic.  They  are 
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alive  and  they  are  social.  A  pluralism  of  people 
requires  a  diversity  of  a  special  sort:  a  diversity  of 
communities,  of  living  traditions,  bound  together 
by  their  own  memories,  convictions  and  ways  of 
life — but  also  renewing  those  memories,  convic- 
tions and  ways  of  life  under  the  challenges  of 
changing  circumstances.  A  zoo  is  diversity.  A 
forest — an  ecology  of  living  species — is  pluralism. 
But  to  renew  and  reproduce  themselves  as  living 
species,  not  captured  or  stuffed  specimens, 
communities  and  traditions  demand  institutions 
of  learning,  transmission,  research,  inquiry  and 
discussion.  One  fundamental  such  institution  in 
this  age  is  the  university.  The  complication,  of 
course,  is  that  universities  also  demand  a  certain 
internal  pluralism,  yet  if  every  university  felt  com- 
pelled to  re-create  within  itself  an  identical  pattern 
of  diversity  and  pluralism,  it  would  be  destructive 
of  the  latter  pluralistic  project.  It  would  strip 


communities  and  living  traditions  of  a  powerful 
resource.  It  would  raise  the  prospect  that  our 
society's  pluralism  could  paradoxically  evolve  into 
a  bland  oneness  or  at  most  a  melee  of  superficial 
and  ornamental  differences  churned  up  by  the 
manufacturers  of  cultural  novelty. 

As  a  Georgetown  task  force  has  pointed  out,  the 
irony  is  that  if  Catholic  institutions  drift  from  their 
special  identity,  they  will  "actually  end  up  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  of  real  diversity  in  the  country." 
The  task  force  offers  a  suggestive  phrase  for  what 
will  empower  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  to 
contribute  to  American  higher  education  and  soci- 
ety: a  "centered  pluralism." 

Peter  Steinfels  is  senior  religion  correspondent  for  "The  New 
YorkTimes"  andthe former  editor-in-chief  of  "Commonweal." 
He  is  the  author  of '  "The  Neoconservatives:  The  Men  Who  Are 
Changing  America's  Politics"  (Simon  and  Schuster,  1979). 
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The  virtue  of  hindsight 


BY  J.  BRYAN  HEHIR 


I'd  like  to  discuss  memories  that  matter — whose 
function  is  to  set  the  constituent  elements  of 
Catholic  higher  education — and  choices  that 
have  the  capacity  to  define  the  immediate  future 
for  Catholic  higher  education. 

I  have  selected  three  memories,  which  I  call  the 
Catholic  memory,  the  conciliar  memory — refer- 
ring to  the  Second  Vatican  Council — and  the 
American  memory.  Each  is  a  large  theme,  and 
together  they  provide  an  architecture  for  thinking 
about  the  tradition  that  shapes  U.S.  Catholic  higher 
education  today. 

The  Catholic  memory  is  the  theme  of  reason 
and  faith,  a  theme  as  ancient  as  the  history  of 
Catholicism.  It  arises  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
participants  in  the  narratives  struggle  with  the 
question  of  meaning  in  a  world  in  which  God  is 
the  ultimate  value,  but  multiple  other  values  must 


be  correlated  in  terms  of  a  meaningful  life.  Reason 
and  faith  are  a  theme  that  affects  the  individual  and 
that  affects  Catholicism  as  an  institution.  It  is  a 
theme  that  cuts  through  the  lives  of  the  saints.  It  is 
a  theme  that  has  been  the  source  at  times  of  scandal 
in  the  Church,  when  faith  and  reason  have  not 
been  properly  allocated.  And  it  is  a  theme  that  finds 
intensive,  unique  expression  in  the  university. 

This  long  narrative  of  faith  and  reason  has  a 
norm.  Intrinsically  and  ultimately,  these  two 
sources  of  wisdom  in  the  Catholic  tradition  are 
understood  to  stand  in  a  creative  dynamism,  with 
the  gift  of  faith  enriching  human  intelligence.  The 
two  are  to  stand  in  collaborative  tension  but  not  in 
irreconcilable  opposition.  As  with  most  large 
issues  in  life,  stating  the  norm  is  simpler  than 
realizing  it  in  practice.  And  so  the  complementarity 
of  faith  and  reason  is  achieved  in  this  long  narrative 
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only  through  constant,  creative  effort  to  relate 
what  is  intrinsically  destined  to  be  seen  as  comple- 
mentary elements.  The  difficulty  of  the  struggle,  I 
think,  is  rooted  in  two  dimensions  of  the  story. 

There  is  first  the  complexity  of  the  truths  to  be 
reconciled:  those  hard-won  by  reason  and  those 
entrusted  to  us  by  the  gift  of  revelation.  Both  the 
world  of  reason  and  the  world  of  revelation  are 
possessive  masters.  Each  understands  the  value  of 
the  truth  it  has  grasped.  And  so  there  is  a  constant 
process  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  the  one  truth 
we  believe  is  rooted  in  God,  reached  by  different 
roads  of  discourse  and  finally  woven  together  in  a 
single  story.  The  complexity  of  the  truth,  however, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  possessed  requires  con- 
stant effort  by  multiple  parties  in  this  long  history 
of  the  Catholic  theme  of  faith  and  reason. 

At  times  the  apprehension  of  the  architects  of 
the  truth  of  faith  and  reason,  whether  they  sit  in  the 
magisterial  chair  or  in  the  cathedral  chair,  may 
itself  may  be  the  problem.  The  risk  of  reaching  out 
to  investigate  the  other  side,  the  risk  of  allowing 
one's  truth  to  be  criticized  by  the  other  side,  has  at 
times  been  seen  as  very  high.  And  so  people  retreat 
from  the  struggle  to  unite  faith  and  reason.  A 
Catholic  university,  however,  is  an  institutional- 
ized expression  of  the  norm  that  faith  and  reason 
are  complementary.  Whatever  failures  we  have 
known  in  our  efforts  to  reconcile  faith  and  reason, 
we  maintain  universities  as  a  statement  of  convic- 
tion and  a  promise  of  continuity  in  this  ongoing 
pursuit.  In  a  sense,  the  Catholic  university  is  an 
expression  of  the  conviction  voiced  by  Boston 
College's  Michael  Buckley  that  religion  and 
the  academy  are  intrinsically  related.  The  inner 
dynamism  of  the  work  of  the  academy  and  the 
work  of  the  Church  are  understood  as  being 
intrinsically  in  need  of  each  other,  with  each  find- 
ing fulfillment  ultimately  in  the  other. 

That  long  story  of  how  faith  and  reason  are 
related  today  faces  a  unique  challenge.  It  is  a 
challenge  that  arises  out  of  the  two  gifts  that  mark 
any  major  university:  specialization  of  knowledge 
and  pluralism  of  students,  faculty  and  traditions. 
It  is  the  growing  edge  of  the  story.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  a  single  structure  of  truth.  But  today  to 
know  the  world  means  to  accept  specialization  of 
knowledge  as  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
higher  education  and  to  accept  pluralism  of 
participants  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  a 
welcome  gift  in  a  pluralistic  world.  In  the  face  of 
specialized  knowledge  and  a  pluralistic  constitu- 


ency, the  Catholic  university  faces  a  familiar 
challenge  with  a  new  and  distinctive  character. 

That  distinctive  character  is  illustrated  by 
my  second  memory,  the  conciliar  memory.  The 
conciliar  theme  is  the  relationship  of  the  Church 
and  the  world.  This,  too,  is  an  ancient  story,  rooted 
in  the  Scriptures,  finding  classical  expression  in 
Augustine's  City  of  God  and  contemporary 
expression  in  the  longest  and  largest  document  of 
Vatican  II,  "The  Constitution  on  the  Church  and 
the  Modern  World."  That  document  gave  a  dis- 
tinctive twist  to  the  question  of  Church  and  world. 
For  four  centuries,  one  might  argue,  Catholicism 
found  itself  in  constant  opposition  to  broad 
themes  that  describe  the  world  of  modernity.  The 
Reformation,  the  Enlightenment,  the  emergence 
of  democracy  and  freedom  of  religion — all  were 
problematical  questions  for  the  Church.  There  was 
a  way  in  which,  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the 
Church  found  itself  in  a  kind  of  pulverized  opposi- 
tion to  broad  themes  that  defined  Western  culture. 

But  the  pastoral  constitution  on  the  Church  in 
the  modern  world  opened  a  posture  of  dialogue 
with  modernity  in  its  religious,  intellectual  and 
political  dimensions.  Dialogue  did  not  mean 
simply  the  acceptance  of  prevailing  norms  in 
any  of  these  three  areas.  Dialogue  meant  a 
posture  of  sharing  and  learning,  a  posture  of  criti- 
cizing, opposing  and  complementing  themes  that 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY  IS  NOT  JUST 
A  WORLD  OF  STATES  BUT  A  COMMUNITY  OF 
HUMANITY  IN  WHICH  WE  HAVE  PREEXISTING 
MORAL  OBLIGATIONS.  IF  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITIES 
START  FROM  THAT  PREMISE,  THEY  CAN  MAKE 
A  VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  A  COUNTRY 
THAT  SEEMS  UNCLEAR  ABOUT  ITS  ROLE  AFTER 
THE  COLD  WAR. 


surrounded  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  dynamic  of 
dialogue  was  to  enter  into  an  argument  about  the 
religious,  intellectual  and  political  future  of  the 
world.  Vatican  II  defined  for  the  Church  a  new 
posture  of  confident  modesty:  a  Church  that  be- 
lieves that  it  has  something  to  teach  the  world  and 
also  something  to  learn  from  the  world,  a  Church 
therefore  that  is  capable  of  dialogue  in  which  it 
shares  some  but  not  all  of  the  premises,  in  which  it 
shares  some  but  not  all  of  the  conclusions,  in  which 
it  believes  something  to  teach  but  also  much  to 
learn.  Faith  and  reason,  Church  and  world. 

The  final  memory  that  matters  for  U.S. 
Catholic  higher  education  is  a  distinctively  Ameri- 
can memory.  The  theme  is  the  relationship  of 
knowledge  and  power.  The  American  tradition  of 
learning  has  been  characterized  by  two  aspects  of 
our  culture:  its  pragmatic  bent  and  the  political 
role  the  United  States  has  come  to  play  in  the 
world  in  the  20th  century.  Both  our  pragmatic 
tendency  as  a  culture  and  our  political  role  have  led 
us  to  place  emphasis  on  the  transformation  of 
knowledge  into  power.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge 
in  and  for  itself  is  recognized  as  part  of  academic 
life,  to  be  sure,  but  power  is  pursued  relentlessly  in 
and  through  growth  and  knowledge.  It  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  culture.  It  distinguishes  pat- 
terns of  research  that  reach  out  beyond  the  locus  of 
the  university,  to  think  tanks  and  sources  of  public 
knowledge,  to  the  business  and  industrial  worlds' 
support  of  pathbreaking  scientific  research. 

The  Jesuit  tradition  has  always  valued  knowl- 
edge that  is  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  human 
condition.  Aid,  therefore,  the  Jesuit  tradition  has 
said  that  knowledge  and  power  must  be  framed 
within  the  structure  of  a  moral  universe,  that  both 


knowledge  and  power  must  be  given  direction  in 
terms  of  ends  and  means. 

One  reason  why  the  translation  of  knowledge 
into  power  is  so  rich  in  this  culture  is  precisely  that 
we  live  in  the  world's  laboratory.  In  50  years  this 
society  has  split  the  atom,  cracked  the  genetic  code 
and  pierced  the  veil  of  space.  Prussian  General 
Carl  von  Clausewitz  said  of  war  that  it  had  its  own 
grammar  but  not  its  own  logic.  So  technology  has 
its  own  logic  but  not  its  own  ethic.  Technology's 
logic  is  that  the  ability  to  do  something  must 
inevitably  lead  to  change.  And  so  the  relationship 
between  knowledge  and  power,  perhaps  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  American 
academic  life,  fits  also  into  the  memories  that 
matter.  How  faith  relates  to  reason,  how  the  Church 
relates  to  the  world,  how  knowledge  relates  to 
power  in  the  moral  framework  of  the  universe — 
these  are  themes  that  help  shape  the  American 
Catholic  university  today. 

Similarly,  choices  can   define  a   role  for 
American   Catholic   higher  education: 
intellectual  choices,  public  choices  and 
institutional  choices. 

The  intellectual  choice,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
American  Catholic  higher  education  must  be 
committed  consciously  and  explicitly  to  the  norm 
of  faith  and  reason  and  to  the  commitment  of 
confident  modesty  that  marked  Vatican  II.  Just  as 
the  Church  is  expected  to  stand  in  the  world — to 
be  there  as  a  servant  and  to  be  there  as  a  church 
with  enough  intellectual  courage  to  believe  it  can 
teach  and  learn  from  the  world — so,  uniquely,  do 
Catholic  universities  stand,  an  extension  of  this 
mission.  The  choice  is  to  be  conscious,  explicit  and 
committed  to  the  norm  of  faith  and  reason,  to  do 
so  with  respect  for  specialization  of  knowledge  and 
pluralism,  to  do  so  by  inviting  multiple  traditions 
into  the  framework  of  a  coherent  understanding  of 
faith  and  reason,  to  do  so  in  a  public  way.  We  must 
think  of  the  university  as  a  place  where  we  can  join 
the  cool,  clear  logic  of  critique  that  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  reason  with  the  passionate 
understanding  of  life  that  flows  from  the  prophets 
and  the  compassion  of  Jesus.  This  would  be  a 
public  contribution:  to  make  sure  that  knowledge 
is  scrutinized  carefully  and  in  a  detached  way  and 
always  ultimately  related  to  a  human  purpose,  the 
kind  of  purpose  summarized  by  the  prophet's 
urging  us  to  watch  over  the  widows,  the  orphans 
and  the  ailing  of  our  time.  For  the  quality  of  our 
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faith  is  judged  by  the  character  of  justice,  and 
that  is  judged  by  where  those  three  groups  stand. 

The  public  choice  would  be  to  use  selective 
examples  of  how  knowledge  and  power  face  us  in 
contemporary  American  society  and  how  knowl- 
edge and  power  must  be  directed  in  our  choices. 
The  field  of  bioethics  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
struggle  about  knowledge  and  power.  We  have 
expanded  our  capacity  to  touch  the  beginning  of 
life,  to  extend  the  end  of  life,  to  penetrate  the 
meaning  and  mystery  of  life  at  every  stage  along 
the  journey.  It  is  clearly  an  accomplishment  of 
which  the  human  community  and  the  research 
community  can  be  proud.  At  the  same  time,  we 
know  that  the  question  about  what  we  do  with  that 
knowledge  is  at  the  core  of  a  major  public  debate. 

But  whether  one  looks  at  the  abortion  or  the 
euthanasia  debate,  it  is  not  simply  differences  in 
conclusions  that  divide  us,  but  also  how  we  define 
what  is  of  public  significance  in  the  society  and 
what,  therefore,  should  come  under  the  guidance 
of  law  and  policy.  These  kinds  of  issues,  precisely 
because  they  are  marked  by  pluralism  and  power, 
by  values  and  knowledge,  are  exactly  the  kinds  of 
public  issues  to  which  the  Catholic  university  can 
be  expected  to  make  a  significant  contribution. 

Another  public  issue  is  America's  role  in  the 
world.  To  be  Catholic  is  not  only  to  be  Catholic;  it 
is  also  to  be  catholic — to  be  universal  not  only  in 
our  understanding  of  what  we  seek  to  know,  but 
also  in  our  sense  of  the  obligations  placed  upon  us 
by  the  human  community.  We  can  start  with  the 
premise  that  the  international  community  is  not 
just  a  world  of  states  but  a  community  of  humanity 
in  which  we  have  preexisting  moral  obligations, 


even  if  the  determination  of  the  specifics  of  those 
obligations  is  a  constant  process  of  research  and 
analysis.  And  if  Catholic  universities  start  from 
that  premise,  they  can  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  a  country  that  seems  unclear  about 
its  role  as  it  faces  the  semichaos  of  the  post-Cold 
War  world. 

These  kinds  of  issues,  from  bioethics  to  foreign 
policy,  denote  the  realm  of  public  choices  that  a 
university  marked  by  reason  and  faith,  Church  and 
world,  knowledge  and  power,  would  be  drawn 
to — thereby  enriching  the  public  life  of  the  nation. 

Finally,  in  talking  about  institutional  choices, 
we  are  talking  about  the  internal  character  of 
Catholic  colleges.  These  institutions  originally 
were  designed  to  support  and  serve  our  own  com- 
munity. But  whether  you  look  at  Catholic 
hospitals,  charities  or  higher  education,  we  are 
now  a  much  broader  participant  in  American  life. 
That  has  brought  its  complexities  and  its  richness. 

The  kinds  of  institutional  choices  we  face  are, 
first,  to  create  a  community  that  welcomes  the 
pluralism  necessary  in  a  successful  university  while 
still  maintaining  the  memories  I  have  talked  about; 
second,  to  be  a  community  that  has  enough 
confident  modesty  to  see  itself  as  a  significant 
contributor  to  the  wider  world  of  American 
academic  life;  and  third,  to  be  a  community  that 
has  a  sense  of  its  place  in  the  wider  Church. 

What  I  am  describing  is  an  institution  with  a 
sense  of  the  freedom  it  needs  to  do  its  work,  a  sense 
of  the  legitimate  autonomy  it  needs  if  it  is  to  fulfill 
its  role  in  the  service  of  faith  and  reason,  and  an 
understanding  of  itself  as  part  of  the  Church's 
witness  in  the  world  as  we  approach  a  new  century 
in  which  faith  and  reason  must  again  be  related  in 
new  and  different  ways. 

J.  Bryan  Hehir  is  a  professor  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Harvard  Center 
for  International  Affairs.  He  was  a  primary  author  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  1983  pastoral  letter 
on  nuclear  warfare,  "The  Challenge  of  Peace:  God's  Promise 
and  Our  Response. " 
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Palestine  is  only  from  40  to  60  miles 
wide,"  wrote  Mark  Twain  in  Innocents 
Abroad.  "The  state  of  Missouri  could 
be  split  into  three  Palestines."  Twain 
traveled  in  1867  on  the  steamship 
Quaker  City  for  what  was  advertised  as 
"The  Grand  Holy  Land  Pleasure  Ex- 
cursion," inaugurating  a  new  age  of 
steam-powered  transatlantic  tourism 
for  Americans.  Twain  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Holy  Land  a  frankly  Ameri- 
can perspective,  and  thinking  that  perhaps  it  occupied  an  inflated  space  in  the 
American  imagination,  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  cut  it  down  to  size — about 
one-third  the  size  of  Missouri.  "When  I  was  a  boy  I  somehow  got  the 
impression  that  the  river  Jordan  was  4,000  miles  long,"  remarked  Twain,  who 
did,  after  all,  grow  up  by  the  Mississippi.  The  Jordan,  he  wrote,  "is  only  90  miles 
long,  and  so  crooked  that  a  man  does  not  know  which  side  of  it  he  is  on  half  the 
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Egypt  with  the  View  of  the  Pyramids  of'Ghizah- 

Turner  worked  from  a  sketch  of  just 

three  pyramids,  but  he  added  a  fourth  and 

then  set  them  in  a  desert  light  so  bright 

that  even  stone  evaporated  in  its  heat. 
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A  PAINTER  WHO  ALSO  NEVER  SAW  IT  HIMSELF. 


time  ...  It  is  not  any  wider  than  Broadway  in  New 
York."  Similarly,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead 
Sea  were  both  shockingly  smaller  than  he  imagined 
them  as  a  boy  in  Sunday  school  in  Missouri. 

I  found  myself  thinking  about  Mark  Twain's 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land  this  fall  as  I  walked  through 
the  exhibition,  J.M.W.  Turner  and  the  Romantic 
Vision  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  at  Boston 
College's  McMullen  Museum  of  Art.  The  chief 
treasures  of  the  show  are  a  series  of  watercolors  by 
Turner,  done  in  the  1830s,  showing  landscapes  of 
the  Holy  Land,  such  as  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  at 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  espe- 
cially scenes  of  Jerusalem.  Twain's  obsession  with 
relative  sizes  came  to  mind  because  Turner's 
watercolors  of  the  Holy  Land  are  all  the  more 
mesmerizing  for  being  rather  small.  The  whole 
city  of  Jerusalem  appears,  shimmering  in  Turner's 
celebrated  light,  on  a  piece  of  paper  measuring 
about  five  by  eight  inches.  ("A  fast  walker  could  go 
outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  walk  entirely 
around  the  city  in  an  hour,"  commented  Twain.) 
Turner's  Holy  Land  was  not  only  Palestine,  but 
also  the  broader  territory  of  the  Middle  East  that 
formed  the  landscape  of  the  Bible — Old  Testa- 
ment and  New  Testament — so  the  giant  pyramids 
of  Ghizah  also  appear  on  a  piece  of  paper  of  simi- 
larly small  dimensions.  This  is  a  show  in  which  you 
keep  finding  yourself  with  your  nose  almost 
touching  the  glass,  as  you  peer  into  a  tiny  Wonder- 
land world  of  the  Bible,  feeling  that,  like  Alice,  you 
are  too  humanly  huge  ever  to  enter  into  the  land- 
scape of  the  painting.  If  you  mind  your  exhibition 
manners  and  stand  back  so  that  the  person  next  to 
you  can  also  admire  the  work,  neither  of  you  really 
appreciates  the  exquisite  modulations  of  color,  the 
miniature  domes  and  towers  of  Jerusalem,  the  tiny 
camels  in  their  tiny  caravans,  the  hazy  meeting  of 
hills  and  horizon.  Of  course,  there's  no  room  to 
press  two  noses  against  a  five-by-eight-inch  paint- 
ing, so  you  have  to  seize  your  opportunity.  Here 
is  the  Holy  Land  small  enough  to  satisfy  even 
Mark  Twain. 


Twain  was  on  my  mind  for  another  reason 
as  well.  His  whole  report  on  the  Holy 
Land,  with  all  its  various  irreverences,  is 
confidently  founded  on  the  fact  that  he  made  the 
great  voyage  and  saw  every  scene  with  his  own 
eyes.  Twain's  your  man  if  you  want  to  know  what 
it  felt  like  to  swim  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  in  the 
Dead  Sea  ("it  was  not  very  slimy").  Turner,  how- 
ever, painted  his  whole  series  of  landscapes  of  the 
Holy  Land  without  ever  going  there.  He  worked 
from  the  sketches  of  some  who  did  go,  from  his 
own  artist's  knowledge  of  other  landscapes  in 
England  and  in  Europe  and,  above  all,  from  his 
English  imagination  of  the  Holy  Land,  informed 
by  1 8  centuries  of  Christian  cultural  fascination.  In 
the  1830s,  turning  60,  Turner  was  already  famous 
as  his  century's  towering  genius  at  painting  the 
natural  landscape.  He  never  went  to  Palestine,  but 
these  watercolors  tell  us  that  he  was  nevertheless 
fully  confident  of  his  vision. 

We  all  know  what  it's  like  to  have  powerful 
images  or  vivid  impressions  of  a  place  we've  never 
seen.  Often  they  come  from  reading  the  news- 
paper or  watching  the  news  on  television,  but 
sometimes  they  are  fantastic  impressions  that  have 
stuck  with  us  from  childhood,  images  we've  never 
quite  managed  to  shed.  I  myself  feel  that  I  have 
been  unduly  influenced  by  The  Jungle  Book's  im- 
ages of  India,  by  James  Bond's  experience  of  Japan 
in  Yon  Only  Live  Twice  and  by  certain  unshakable 
ideas  about  Russia  that  come  from  watching  Rocky 
and  Bullwinkle.  I  know  too  well  the  surprise  of 
traveling  to  some  distant  destination  only  to  dis- 
cover that  my  preconceptions  are  all  wrong  or 
irrelevant  and  that  even  then,  however  hard  I  try,  I 
can't  escape  Boris  and  Natasha. 

Certainly  there  has  never  been  a  book  in  our 
Western  civilization  to  equal  the  influence  of  the 
Bible,  with  its  spiritual  and  imaginative  sway  over 
the  minds  of  men,  women  and  children.  The  scenes 
and  stories  of  the  Bible  keep  bringing  us  back  to 
the  terrain  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  Jerusalem  at  its 
dramatic  center,  and  there  is  no  land  that  has 
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staked  out  such  a  powerful  space  in  the  human  that  compassed  it  about:  these  were  aspirations 

imagination  through  centuries  of  our  history.  they  had  cherished."  Thirty  years  after  Turner 

Turner's  paintings,  made  into  engravings,  were  painted  pictures  of  the  Holy  Land  with  the  assis- 

published  in  England  as  Landscape  Illustrations  of  tance  of  his  artist's  imagination,  Mark  Twain  rec- 


the  Bible,  paradoxically  intended  to  provide  images 
of  the  Holy  Land  for  Christians  who  would  prob- 
ably never  see  it  themselves,  as  conceived  by  a 
painter  who  also  never  saw  it  himself.  The  Bible  on 
my  desk,  which  was  published  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, has  a  topographical  map  of  Israel  inside  the 
back  flap  and,  inside  the  front  flap,  a  photograph 
titled  The  Dead  Sea  at  Sunrise,  which  would  not  be 
out  of  place  on  a  Hallmark  greeting  card.  So  the 
idea  behind  Turner's  project — to  provide  an  artis- 
tic stimulus  to  the  imagining  of  biblical  landscapes — 
clearly  remains  a  relevant  part  of  Bible  publishing. 
Turner's  paintings  of  the  1830s  really  belonged 
to  the  last  historical  moment  when  it  would  have 
been  plausible  for 
an  artist  to  paint 
the  landscape  of 
Palestine  without 
making  the  trip. 
By  the  1840s  early 
daguerreotypes 
provided  images 
of  great  precision. 
By    the     1850s, 
organized   tours 
from  Europe  to 
Palestine — then  a 
province   of  the 
Turkish  Ottoman 
Empire — enabled 
more   and  more 
people  to  go  and 
see  for  themselves. 
And  by  the  time  Mark  Twain  made 
his  trip  in  the  1860s,  he  could  be 
completely  self-conscious  about 
the  disparity  between  his  precon- 
ceptions and  the  reality  of  experience  on  the  spot. 
Personally,  he  found  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  be  not 
only  smaller  but  also  less  beautiful  than  Lake  Tahoe. 
Still,  he  recognized  the  reason  his  fellow  travelers 
were  so  rapturously  enthusiastic:  "These  men  had 
been  taught  from  infancy  to  revere,  almost  to 
worship,  the  holy  places  whereon  their  happy  eyes 
were  resting  now.  For  many  and  many  a  year  this 
very  picture  had  visited  their  thoughts  by  day  and 
floated  through  their  dreams  by  night.  To  stand 
before  it  in  the  flesh — to  see  it  as  they  saw  it  now — 
to  sail  upon  the  hallowed  sea  and  kiss  the  holy  soil 


ognized  that  Americans  already  possessed  such 
vivid  imaginative  pictures  of  Palestine  that  they 
couldn't  really  see  the  scene  clearly  when  it  was 
right  before  their  eyes. 


I 


n  St.  Ignatius 's  16th-century  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises, the  prelude  of  the  first  exercise  concerns 
.what  he  calls  "the  mental  image  of  the  place." 
He  goes  on  to  explain:  "The  image  will  consist  of 
seeing  with  the  mind's  eye  the  physical  place  where 
the  object  we  wish  to  contemplate  is  present.  By 
the  physical  place  I  mean,  for  instance,  a  temple  or 
mountain  where  Jesus  or  the  Blessed  Virgin  is." 
These  were  none  other  than  the  sacred  places  of 

the  Holy  Land, 
such  as  Turner  also 
saw  them  in  his 
mind's  eye  three 
centuries  later.  St. 
Ignatius  did  actu- 
ally visit  Palestine 
in  1523,  around  the 
time  that  he  began 
to  compose  the  ex- 
ercises. He  clearly 
took  an  interest 
in  landscape  as  a 


spiritual  subject 
when  he  proposed 
to  see  "in  my  imagi- 
nation  the  road 
from  Nazareth  to 
Babylon— Turner's  desolate  Bethlehem,"     to 

landscape  fulfills  Jeremiah's  contemplate  "its  length  and  breadth, 

prophesy:  "Babylon  shall  become  a  and  whether  it  is  level  or  winding 
heap  of  ruins,  a  haunt  of  Jackals."  through  valleys  and  over  hills."  Al- 
ternatively he  enjoined  his  spiritual 
exercisers,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be,  "to 
see  a  vast  plain  covering  all  the  region  about 
Jerusalem,  where  the  supreme  Leader  of  the  good 
is  Christ  our  Lord;  and  another  plain  in  the  region 
of  Babylon,  where  the  evil  chieftain  of  the  enemy  is 
Lucifer."  Turner  painted  these  very  landscapes, 
coloring  them  from  his  artistic  imagination,  and 
intended  them  for  analogously  spiritual  purposes, 
to  enhance  the  spiritual  lives  of  Christians  by  help- 
ing them  to  imagine  the  scenes  of  the  Bible. 

These  are  profoundly  spiritual  watercolors,  but 
Turner's  spirituality  is  entirely  invested  in  the 
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77;?  Wilderness  ofEngedi  and  the  Convent  of  Santa  Saba — 

Turner  worked  from  other  artists'  sketches,  such  as  Sir 

Charles  Barry's  1819  drawing,  top.  Below  that  are 

Turner's  watercolor,  his  engraving  and  a  lu86 

photograph  by  Abraham  Hay. 


landscape.  There  are  tiny  figures  in  these  paint- 
ings, some  merely  suggested  by  a  few  wispy  strokes, 
but  Turner  does  not  depict  the  figure  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  mysteriously  spectral  urban  scene  of 
Jerusalem  any  more  than  he  paints  Satan  into  the 
unexpectedly  lovely  desert  landscape  of  Babylon. 
Paradoxically  again,  the  watercolors  were  meant  to 
represent  the  Holy  Land  as  a  traveler  might  have 
found  it  in  the  19th  century — and  were  painted,  in 
fact,  from  the  sketches  of  actual  travelers — but 
they  were,  at  the  same  time,  intended  to  assist  in 
imagining  those  scenes  as  they  might  have 
appeared  in  biblical  times.  In  the  painting  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  Latin  Convent,  the  tiny  robed 
people  add  splashes  of  color  to  the  composition, 
and  the  domes  of  the  city  provide  distinctive  ele- 
ments of  shape,  but  both  human  figures  and  archi- 
tectural forms  appear  rather  hazy  and  vague.  The 
true  subject  of  the  work  is  obviously  the  interplay 
of  the  light,  the  hills,  and  the  coloring  of  the  city 
stone.  These  aspects  of  the  landscape  transcend 
the  separation  of  centuries  between  modern  times 
and  biblical  times  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  Turner 
discovers  spiritual  meaning  in  this  watercolor  work 
of  transcendence. 

The  spirituality  of  landscape  also  seems  to 
transcend  the  religious  and  political  con- 
troversy over  Jerusalem,  the  site  of  so 
many  sacred  spots  for  Christians,  Moslems  and 
Jews.  Political  violence  between  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  in  Jerusalem  broke  out  again  in 
September,  just  as  this  exhibition  was  going  up  at 
Boston  College,  6,000  miles  away,  and  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  Turner's  scenes  of  Jerusalem  seemed 
so  pale  and  peaceful,  so  religiously  neutral,  though 
nevertheless  religious  in  spirit.  While  conceiving 
and  executing  his  work  in  Christian  England  for  a 
Christian  public,  Turner  resisted  any  impulse  to 
mark  the  landscape  of  the  Holy  Land  with  defini- 
tively Christian  indications  or  to  narrate  the  stories 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Boston  College 
exhibition  is  similarly  ecumenical  in  its  impulse; 
its  honorary  patrons  include  Cardinal  Bernard  Law 
of  Boston,  Shimon  Peres  of  Israel  and  Princess 
Wijdan  Ali  of  Jordan. 

Nineteenth-century  Palestine  was  predomi- 
nately Moslem;  it  had  been  ruled  by  Moslems  ever 
since  the  last  Christian  crusaders  were  defeated  in 
the  13th  century.  The  city  of  Jerusalem,  however, 
was  inhabited  by  Moslems,  Christians  and  Jews, 
with  each  religion  making  up  a  significant  part  of 
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TURNER  IMAGINES  JERUSALEM  AS  A  CITY  OF  PERFECT  PEACE,  TRANSCENDING 

RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSY  AND  SOCIAL  STRIFE,  AND  HE  ACHIEVES  THAT 

VISION  BY  EMPTYING  THE  CITY  OF  ALL  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

HIS  JERUSALEM  IS  A  SORT  OF  GHOSTLY  METROPOLIS. 


the  urban  population,  which  totaled  between  10,000 
and  15,000 — the  latter  hardly  more  than  the  total 
number  of  students  at  Boston  College,  as  Mark 
Twain  might  have  remarked.  Small  though  that 
population  might  have  been,  in  Turner's  water- 
colors  it  seems  even  smaller.  One  of  the  oddest 
effects  of  his  work  is  that  Jerusalem  appears  to  be 
nearly  uninhabited.  The  few  human  figures  appear 
outside  the  walls  or  far  from  the  center  of  the  city, 
and  always  on  the  margin  of  the  artist's  composi- 
tion. So  Turner  imagines  Jerusalem  as  a  city  of 
perfect  peace,  transcending  religious  controversy 
and  social  strife,  and  he  achieves  that  vision  by 
emptying  the  city  of  all  of  its  inhabitants.  His 
Jerusalem  is  a  sort  of  ghostly  metropolis,  with  even 
the  buildings  on  the  point  of  dissolving  in  Turner's 
magical  light.  The  city  seems  hardly  anchored  in 
the  historical  time  of  the  19th  century,  and  one 
could  easily  imagine  it  floating  through  the  centu- 
ries, back  into  biblical  time. 

One  especially  interesting  aspect  of  the 
exhibition  is  that  several  watercolors,  such  as 
Jerusalem,  Pool  ofBethesda,  are  hung  alongside  the 
traveler's  sketches  by  Charles  Barry  on  which 
Turner  based  his  paintings.  On  the  same  wall  are 
hung  the  engravings  Turner  produced  later  for 
publication.  An  architect,  Barry  traveled  in  Palestine 
and  produced  sketches  of  Jerusalem  that 
emphasized  architectural  lines  and  forms.  Turner 
used  them  as  a  kind  of  blueprint  for  his  water- 
colors.  What  the  painter  added  was  color  and  light, 
which  utterly  overwhelm  the  lines  and  forms  of  the 
sketch,  transforming  Jerusalem  into  a  golden  and 
luminous  fantasy.  Turner  and  Barry  were  thus 
accidental  collaborators  on  this  Holy  Land  project, 
just  at  the  time  of  a  much  more  sensational 
intersection  of  their  careers.  From  the  great  fire 
that  in  1834  burned  down  the  old  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  London,Turner  created  some  of  his 
masterpieces,  and  Barry  was  selected  as  the  architect 
to  build  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Comparing  Turner's  watercolors  with  his  en- 


gravings of  the  same  subjects,  often  hung  side  by 
side  in  the  exhibition,  you  appreciate  again  the 
magical  evanescence  of  the  Holy  Land  under  his 
brush,  for  in  the  engravings  stone  and  earth  ac- 
quire substance  again,  now  in  black  and  white.  If 
you  compare  Turner's  watercolor  and  engraving 
of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizah,  you  can't  fail  to  marvel 
at  how  in  the  painted  version  these  weightiest  of 
monuments  seem  almost,  amazingly,  to  evaporate 
above  and  below,  into  the  paleness  of  desert  sky 
and  sand.  The  engraving,  by  contrast,  shows  their 
bases  sitting  squarely  on  the  ground  and  their 
peaks  standing  out  clearly  in  pointed  precision.  In 
the  weirdest  of  the  watercolors,  which  shows  the 
monastery  of  St.  Saba  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea, 
the  walled  complex  of  buildings  actually  seems 
suspended  in  space.  In  the  engraving  of  the  same 
subject  you  can  see,  more  reasonably,  that  the 
monastery  is  built  into  the  top  of  a  steep  cliff. 

Mark  Twain,  looking  at  a  well  in 
Palestine,  was  reminded  of  the  biblical 
illustrations  he'd  seen  and  protested  the 
disparity  between  the  two:  "In  the  engraving  there 
was  no  desolation;  no  dirt;  no  rags;  no  fleas;  no  ugly 
features;  no  sore  eyes;  no  feasting  flies;  no  besotted 
ignorance  in  the  countenances;  no  raw  places  on 
the  donkeys'  backs;  no  disagreeable  jabbering  in 
unknown  tongues;  no  stench  of  camels."  The  prob- 
lem with  Palestine,  from  Twain's  point  of  view, 
was  the  people  who  lived  there  and  their  evident 
misery  and  poverty,  interfering  with  his  biblical 
images  of  the  Holy  Land.  All  the  "ugly  features" 
that  Twain  deplored  are  altogether  absent  from 
Turner's  watercolors  and  engravings,  for  he  ad- 
mitted into  his  work  only  those  aspects  of  the  Holy 
Land  that  appealed  to  his  artistic  imagination.  He 
had  no  traveler's  impressions  to  reconcile  with  the 
imperatives  of  light  and  color.  Twain,  in  Bethlehem, 
complained  that  he  could  not  contemplate  the 
birth  of  Christ  because  "beggars,  cripples,  and 
monks  compass  you  about  and  make  you  think 
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THE  PROBLEM  WITH  PALESTINE,  FROM  TWAIN  S  POINT  OF  VIEW,  WAS  THE  PEOPLE 

WHO  LIVED  THERE  AND  THEIR  EVIDENT  MISERY  AND  POVERTY.  ALL  THE 

"UGLY  FEATURES"  THAT  TWAIN  DEPLORED  ARE  ALTOGETHER  ABSENT 

FROM  TURNER'S  WATERCOLORS  AND  ENGRAVINGS. 


only  of  baksheesh  when  you  would  rather  think  of 
something  more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  spot."  I  myself,  20  years  ago,  spent  Christmas 
Eve  in  Bethlehem,  and  I  remember  well  that  the 
occasion  involved  a  large  number  of  high-school 
choruses  from  the  American  Midwest,  Mark  Twain 
country,  who  had  come  to  Bethlehem  to  sing 
Christmas  carols  in  Manger  Square.  It  seems  safe 
to  assume  that  Turner  would  have  removed  them, 
too,  from  the  picture. 

"Oriental  scenes  look  best  in  steel  engravings," 
concluded  Twain.  "I  can  not  be  imposed  upon  any 
more  by  that  picture  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  visiting 
Solomon.  I  shall  say  to  myself,  'You  look  fine, 
madam,  but  your  feet  are  not  clean,  and  you  smell 
like  a  camel.'"  Such  were  the  lessons  in  biblical 
illustration  that  Twain  took  away  from  his  visit  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
he  regarded  the  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  as  an 
"Oriental"  expedition.  The  Palestinian  scholar 
Edward  Said  has  written  about  the  phenomenon  of 
"Orientalism"  as  the  way  that  Western  culture 
expressed  its  own  hegemonic  sense  of  superiority 
by  stipulating  and  manipulating  the  alien  "other- 
ness" of  the  Orient.  At  first  glance  you  might  try  to 
fit  Turner  into  this  Orientalist  tradition,  since  he 
freely  imagined  the  Holy  Land  to  suit  himself.  To 
say  that  these  are  Orientalist  paintings,  however, 
would  be  a  facile  academic  failure  to  appreciate 
their  significance.  For  although  Turner  does  allow 
himself  to  include  a  few  tiny,  probably  odorless, 
camels  as  markers  of  the  Middle  East,  the  exquisite 
purity  of  his  interest  in  landscape — the  color  of 
desert,  the  whiteness  of  light,  the  line  of  the  hori- 
zon— transcends  any  crude  political  considerations. 
England  would  eventually  obtain  a  mandate  over 
Palestine,  after  World  War  I,  but  the  watercolors 
of  Turner  were  of  little  relevance  to  the  course  of 
empire.  Instead,  they  boldy,  prophetically,  point 
the  way  to  French  impressionism. 

The  historian  Simon  Schama,  in  his  book 
Landscape  and  Memory,  has  written  about  how  our 


visions  of  the  environment  have  been  shaped  by 
cultural  myths.  Turner,  he  argues,  was  influenced 
by  the  mythology  of  England  even  in  painting  the 
river  Thames  in  London,  let  alone  the  river  Jordan 
in  Palestine.  All  of  Western  culture,  with  its  inti- 
mate relation  to  the  stories  of  the  Bible,  offered 
Turner  the  mythological  basis  for  envisioning  the 
landscapes  of  the  Holy  Land.  Yet  Turner  was  also 
able  to  assist  his  imagination  by  reflecting  on  other 
landscapes  that  he  had  directly  observed.  He  was 
not  an  artist  who  spent  his  whole  life  in  London, 
sitting  by  the  Thames,  but  traveled,  sketching, 
around  Western  Europe — through  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  across  France,  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  At  his  death  in  1851  he  left  behind 
19,000  drawings  and  could  hardly  have  been  said 
to  have  neglected  the  observation  of  nature.  When 
I  looked  at  his  watercolor  of  biblical  Nineveh,  I 
thought  it  seemed  charming  rather  than  wicked, 
and  I  wondered  whether  it  borrowed  some  of  its 
pink  lights  from  Turner's  famous  renderings  of 
Venice.  Certainly  the  ghostly  Dome  of  the  Rock  in 
his  watercolor  Jerusalem  from  the  Latin  Convent 
made  me  think  of  his  magnificent  painting  from 
the  1840s  showing  Venice  with  the  dome  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute,  barely  discernible  between  the 
sky  and  the  lagoon.  Just  as  the  landscapes  of  the 
Bible  have  left  their  mark  on  all  of  Western 
civilization,  Turner  allowed  himself  to  borrow 
from  the  landscapes  of  the  West  in  order  to 
construct  his  mythological  vision  of  the  Holy  Land. 
"No  country  will  more  quickly  dissipate 
romantic  expectations  than  Palestine,"  wrote 
Herman  Melville,  who  made  the  voyage  10  years 
before  Mark  Twain.  Melville  jotted  down  in  his 
journal  the  rather  irreverent  chatter  of  the  guides: 
"Yonder  is  the  arch  where  Christ  was  shown  to  the 
people,  and  just  by  that  open  window  is  sold  the 
best  coffee  in  Jerusalem."  Turner's  paintings  offer 
instead  a  set  of  watercolor  reflections  on  the  nature 
of  our  romantic  expectations,  on  the  ways  that  we 
might  want  to  imagine  the  Holy  Land,  not  only 
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free  of  the  violence,  fanaticism, 
brutality  and  terrorism  of  the  20th 
century,  but  also  without  the  mun- 
dane distractions  that  troubled 
American    travelers    such    as 


Jerusalem,  Pool  ofBethesda — 

The  figures  in  the  foreground  are  said 

to  represent  the  quest  for  knowledge 

that  brought  19th-century  travelers  to 

Jerusalem's  archaeological  sites. 


imagined  landscapes.  "The  word 
'Palestine'  always  brought  to  my 
mind  a  vague  suggestion  of  a 
country  as  large  as  the  United 
States,"  wrote  Mark  Twain.  "I 


Melville  and  Twain  in  the  19th  century.  Turner      suppose  it  was  because  I  could  not  conceive  of  a  small 
reserves  his  deepest  reverence  for  the  landscape      country  having  so  large  a  history  ...  I  must  try  to 


of  the  Holy  Land  and  allows  no  merely  human 
intrusion  to  distract  from  its  spiritual  meaning. 

John  Ruskin,  the  great  English  art  critic  of  the 
19th  century,  saluted  Turner  for  his  landscapes  as 
the  greatest  of  modern  painters  but  doubted 
whether  the  artist  could  be  appreciated  in  America. 
"I  profoundly  think  it  useless  for  Americans  to 
look  at  Turner,"  commented  Ruskin,  snobbishly. 
Wisely  disregarding  Ruskin,  Nancy  Netzer, 
director  of  the  McMullen  Museum,  has,  unlike 
Turner,  traveled  all  the  way  to  the  Holy  Land 
to  obtain  the  loan  of  these  delicate  watercolors. 

Working  together  with  Mordechai  Omer, 
director  of  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum,  Netzer  has  brought 


reduce  my  ideas  of  Palestine  to  a  more  reasonable 
shape."  Turner's  watercolors,  in  spite  of  their 
diminutive  size,  nevertheless  leave  you  with  the 
feeling  that  you  have  expanded  your  ideas  of 
Palestine,  and  Twain's  intensely  engaged  American 
perspective  reminds  you  of  the  large  fascination  that 
may  be  found  in  small  countries,  as  well  as  in 
small  paintings. 

Larry  Wolff  is  professor  of  European  history  at  Boston 
College.  He  is  the  author  of  three  books,  "The  Vatican  and 
Poland  in  the  Age  of  the  Partitions, "  "Child  Abuse  in 
Freud's  Vienna:  Postcards  from  the  End  of  the  World,  "and 


"Inventing  Eastern  Europe:  The  Map  of  Civilization  on 
to  Boston  College  an  exhibition  that  compels  us  the  Mind  of  the  Enlightenment."  He  is  currently  research- 
to  reflect  upon  our  romantic  expectations  of  the  ing  18th-century  Venice  and  Dabnatia.  The  Turner  exhi- 
Holy  Land  as  they  relate  to  Turner's  marvelously      bition  will  remain  at  Boston  College  through  December  1 5. 
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ADVANCEMENT 


GOING  FOR  BAROQUE 

The  Music  Department  receives  a  replica  of  an  18th-century  harpsichord 


What  drew  people  into 
the  vaulted  space  of 
Gasson  100  one  morning 
this  September  was  not  so 
much  the  strains  of  the  Bach 
concerto  being  played — 
although  those  were  certainly 
fine  and  intricate.  Rather, 
admirers  came  to  glimpse 
and  to  hear  the  instrument 
producing  those  notes. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mu- 
sic T.  Frank  Kennedy,  SJ, 
was  seated  at  the  keyboard  of 
a  richly  enameled  and  gilded 
harpsichord  that  had  been 
donated  to  the  Music  De- 
partment by  Mrs.  Charles 
Engelhard  of  Nantucket, 
Massachusetts. 

The  new  harpsichord  is 
the  creation  of  Allan  Winkler 
of  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, who  has  been  building 
harpsichords  since  the  early 
1 970s.  When  Kennedy  went 
searching  for  someone  to 
build  BC  an  instrument,  he 
was  told  there  were  only 
three  people  in  the  United 
States  capable  of  the  job — 
one  of  them  Winkler. 
Kennedy  told  Winkler  that 
he  wanted  an  instrument  with 
both  range  and  a  strong  bass 
register — an  uncommon 
combination  among  early 
1 8th-century  harpsichords — 
and  Winkler  turned  to  the 
work  of  an  obscure  artisan 
and  musician  from  Lyons, 
France,  named  Pierre  Don- 
zelague.  According  to  Winkler, 
only  two  Donzelague  harpsi- 
chords have  been  restored  to  play- 
ing condition.  One  is  owned  by 
the  Musee  Lyonnais  des  Arts 


"A  harpsichord  is  really  just  a  big  guitar  with  a  keyboard,"  says  Associate 
Professor  of  Music  Frank  Kennedy,  seated  before  the  instrument  that  Allan 
Winkler,  standing,  handcrafted  for  BC. 


Decoratifs  in  Lyons.  Winkler 
copied  the  other,  which  is  pri- 
vately owned.  Built  in  1711,  that 
Donzelague  harpsichord  has  a 
range  of  five  full  octaves,  Winkler 
says,  noting  that  better-known 


Parisian  harpsichord  makers 
weren't  achieving  such  a  range 
until  50  years  later.  In 
addition,  the  Donzelague  model 
offered  a  bright,  dry  and  crisp 
sound  in  the  middle  and  treble 


ranges,   without  sacrificing 
power  in  the  bass  notes. 

Winkler  spent  about  700 
hours  building  the  instrument, 
using  linden  wood  for  the  case, 
frame  and  lid;  European 
spruce  for  the  soundboard; 
and  American  walnut  for  the 
bridge.  He  applied  the  enam- 
eling and  gilding  himself  and 
set  his  cast-lead  monogram 
into  the  tone  hole,  the  round 
opening  in  the  soundboard 
which  serves  the  same  func- 
tion as  the  hole  in  an  acoustic 
guitar. 

A  Boston  decorative  artist 
painted  the  soundboard  with 
symbolic  plants  and  animals: 
cherries,  grapes,  wheat,  a 
butterfly,  a  goldfinch,  irises, 
roses,  violets,  columbines, 
dandelions,  a  cedar  tree.  On  a 
typical  French  or  German 
harspischord  of  the  period,  the 
lid  and  the  outer  casing  would 
have  all  been  elaborately  deco- 
rated with  classical  or  garden 
imagery,  Winkler  says.  But  he 
chose  a  treatment  more  com- 
mon among  later  instruments 
— a  solid  field  framed  by  bands 
of  gold  leaf. 

Kennedy  says  BC  music  stu- 
dents will  use  the  new  harpsi- 
chord both  for  performances 
and  for  learning  about  baroque 
music.  After  all,  he  notes,  it  is 
the  quintessential  instrument 
of  the  period,  the  instrument 
of  Handel  and  Bach.  "We  do 
a  lot  with  early  music,  and  some- 
times we  go  without  a  harpsi- 
chord .  .  .  but  for  something 
like  Messiah,  you  need  one.  The 
harpsichord  is  playing  almost 
throughout  that  piece." 
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PARENTALGUIDANCE— 
Freshman  Christine  Flynn 
and  her  parents,  Jim  and 
Rose,  take  a  break  from  a 
busy  Parents'  Weekend 
schedule  to  stand  for  a 
photo  on  O'Neill  Plaza. 
More  than  2,400  families 
attended  at  least  one  of 
the  weekend's  events, 
which  included  the  Pops 
on  the  Heights  concert,  a 
football  game  with  Navy, 
the  President's  Brunch  and 
a  family  liturgy  on  O'Neill 
Plaza.  The  Parents'  Coun- 
cil sponsored  the  annual 
three-day  gathering. 


OUTREACH  ED 

SOE  takes  the  lead  in  a  new  approach  to  public  schooling 


The  appointment  of  Richard 
M.  Lerner  to  the  Anita  L. 
Brennan  Chair  in  Education  has 
helped  put  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  forefront  of  a  new 
approach  to  public  schooling. 
Lerner  is  a  leading  proponent  of 
outreach  scholarship,  which  calls 
for  university  faculty  to  go  into 
the  schools  and  use  their  knowl- 
edge of  law,  social  work,  public 
health  and  education  to  help 
teachers  meet  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  their  families. 

Lerner,  who  previously  led 
the  Institute  for  Children,  Youth 
and  Families  at  Michigan  State 
University,  will  direct  the  newly 
created  Boston  College  Center 
for  Children,  Family  and  Com- 
munity Partnerships.  He  will  also 
teach  in  SOE,  including  a  gradu- 
ate-level course  next  spring  on 
the  principles  and  methods  of 
outreach  scholarship.  "I  think  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  a  model  for  other  uni- 


versities to  define  what  is  needed 
to  serve  children  and  families  in 
the  future,"  I  error  says. 

Boston  College  faculty  are 
already  working 
with  teachers  at 
several  local  public 
schools.  At  the 
Thomas  Gardner 
Elementary  School 
in  Boston,  BC  hopes 
to  expand  a  joint 
program  between 
the  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work  and 
the  School  of  Edu- 
cation which  will  put  a  social 
worker  and  teacher  in  the  same 
classroom.  "This  approach 
means  thinking  about  kids  and 
families  more  holistically,"  says 
SOE  Dean  Mary  Brabeck,  "in 
the  context  of  their  family 
lives,  their  communities,  their 
schools  and  churches.  To  do  that 
successfully,  you  have  to  get 


Richard  Lerner 


involved,  and  that  is  Richard 
Lerner's  area  of  expertise." 
Brabeck  says  SOE's  curriculum, 
both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate, will  reflect  the 
integrated-services 
approach. 

Lerner's  special- 
ties include  family 
and  child  ecology, 
psychology,  pedia- 
trics and  human 
development.  He 
has  written  or  ed- 
ited 32  books  and 
authored  more  than 
200  scholarly  articles.  He  is 
founding  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Research  on  Adolescence  and 
a  forthcoming  journal  entitled 
Applied  Developmental  Science. 

The  Brennan  chair  was  estab- 
lished in  1989  with  a  gift  from 
John  V.  and  Anita  L.  Brennan. 
Three  of  their  children  are  BC 
alumni — John  O.  '87,  Thomas 


lots  of  different  professions      M. '91,  and  Maty  Elizabeth '96. 


POPS  HIGHLIGHT 

Boston  Pops 
Conductor  Keith 
Lockhart  made 
his  Conte  Forum 
debut  at  Pops 
on  the  Heights 
on  September 
27,  appearing  with  the  Pops 
Esplanade  Orchestra  and  several 
campus  music  groups,  including 
the  University  Chorale.  Held  dur- 
ing Parents'  Weekend  this  year, 
the  annual  fund-raising  event  sold 
out  early,  bringing  in  $1.1  million 
for  student  financial  aid.  Now  in 
its  fourth  year,  the  concert  has 
provided  full  or  partial  scholar- 
ships to  22  BC  students  thus  far. 

SILENT  BENEFACTOR 

With  a  $2.5-million  gift  to  the 
Jesuit  Institute,  an  anonymous 
donor  has  established  the  Peter 
Canisius  Chair  for  outstanding 
scholarship  furthering  BC's  Jesuit 
and  Catholic  nature.  Jesuit  Institute 
Director  Michael  J.  Buckley,  SJ, 
was  named  the  inaugural  holder. 

IN  TRIBUTE 

The  following  named  endowed 
funds  were  recently  established  at 
Boston  College.  New  funds  may 
be  established,  and  contributions 
to  existing  funds  may  be  made, 
through  the  Office  of  Develop- 
ment, More  Hall. 

STUDENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Theresa  and  Dominic  Casale 
Endowed  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Daniel  A.  '43,  JD'48,  and 
Dorothy  R.  '55  Healy 
Scholarship  Fund* 

The  Mayor  Salvatore  Mancini 
Scholarship  Fund 

The  Michael  E.  McGrath  '71 
Scholarship  Fund 

The  Catherine  A.  Moynihan  '67 
Scholarship  Fund 

The  Julianna  Leigh  Muir  and 
Amanda  Brooke  Muir 
Scholarship  Fund 

The  Dudley  J.  Walsh  '31 
Humanities  Scholarship  Fund 

*Established  through  the  Deferred 
Giving  Program 
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Promise  land 


Long  before  Columbus,  Europeans  imagined  a  land  to  the  west,  says  Rob 
Kroes,  chairman  of  American  Studies  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam 
and  a  visiting  professor  at  Boston  College  this  year.  That  fantasy,  Kroes 
says,  inspired  waves  of  Europeans  to  emigrate,  and  it  also  shaped  the 
new  Americans'  vision  of  themselves.  An  interview  by  Associate  Editor 
Bruce  Morgan. 


In  your  new  book  If  You've  Seen  One, 
You  've  Seen  the  Mall  (University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1996),  you  describe  the  American 
West  as  an  imagined  European  ideal  even 
more  than  an  actual  geographical  place. 
Where  did  this  idealized  notion  of  the 
West  come  from? 

As  the  saying  goes,  America  was  in- 
vented before  it  was  discovered.  It  was 
invented  in  the  sense  that  the  European 
imagination  had  filled  in  that  space  with 
counterparts  to  its  own  culture,  with 
fantasies  about  alternatives.  Plato 
relates  the  myth  of  Atlantis,  a  proud 
kingdom  that  was  swallowed  by  the  sea. 
Other  versions  are  told  in  Genesis, 
stories  of  a  lost  paradise  and  an  all- 
engulfing  deluge.  Virgil  writes  about 
these  fantasies,  too,  and  then  Dante  takes 
up  the  theme  of  Ulysses  roaming  west. 

Europe  has  always  quested  for  some- 
thing irredeemably  lost.  The  Celtic 
hero  Bran,  whose  feats  are  chronicled  in 
an  epic  poem  from  about  700  A.D.,  told 
of  a  happy  land  in  the  west  "without 
grief,  without  sorrow,  without  death." 
Even  before  the  Western  hemisphere 
was  put  on  the  map,  it  provided  an  empty 
screen  where  Europeans  projected  their 
stories,  their  fantasies. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  the  force  of 
those  early  stories  long  outlasted  the 
actual  discovery  of  America;  those 
earlier  fictions  inspired  Americans'  own 
sense  of  themselves,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  Americans  co-opted  the 
entire  repertoire  of  fantasies  and  ruth- 
lessly made  that  repertoire  their  own. 
Meanwhile,  Europeans  continued  to  look 
to  America  as  the  place  where  the  old 
promises  could  be  fulfilled. 

What  turned  Europeans  westward 
was  not  merely  the  push  of  poverty — or 
pogroms,  in  the  case  of  Jews  from 
Eastern  Europe — it  was  also  the  pull 
of  this  early  vision  of  America.  Even 
without  migrating  to  America,  entire 
generations  of  Europeans  saw  the  West 
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as  offering  a  promise  their  indigenous 
cultures  could  not.  Among  young  people 
in  contemporary  Europe,  the  seductive 
force  of  the  American  vision  has  taken 
such  pedestrian  forms  as  wearing  blue 
jeans  in  Czechoslovakia  when  the  coun- 
try was  still  communist.  Just  by  wearing 
jeans,  you  made  a  statement,  you  re- 
ferred to  an  almost-mythical  place  out 
there  called  America,  the  site  of  liberty. 

In  class  you  used  the  term  "creolization" 
to  describe  a  process  of  cultural  filtering 
and  exchange.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Linguists  use  the  word  "creolization"  to 
describe  what  happens  to  languages  once 
they  leave  the  home  base  and  are  picked 
up  by  non-native  speakers  far  from 
metropolitan  control.  Look  at  what 
happened  to  English  when  slaves  started 
to  speak  it  in  the  Caribbean  islands  and 
made  it  into  their  own  language.  The 
language  changed,  the  grammar 
changed,  the  vocabulary  changed,  the 
pronunciation  changed.  That  is  what 
happens  with  a  language  once  it  is  out  of 
control  of,  let's  say,  schoolteachers,  par- 
ents— when  it's  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
home  country.  Other  aspects  of  culture 
change,  too,  when  freed  from  parental 
control  and  guidance.  People  change 
the  way  they  behave,  the  kinds  of  food 
they  make,  their  views  of  what  art  is. 
Strange  things  can  happen. 

The  great  U.S.  historian  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner  viewed  the  American 
West  in  precisely  this  light.  The  West, 
he  said,  evolved  as  it  did  because  it  was 
beyond  the  control  of  established  elites 
in  Boston  and  New  York  City.  Turner 
saw  the  East  Coast  as  more  or  less  a 
replica  of  Europe  on  American  soil.  What 
made  America  Anerica,  he  thought,  was 
what  happened  at  the  creolizing  fron- 
tier, at  the  crest  of  that  westward  rolling 
surf.  There,  he  said,  people  were  thrown 
together  and  had  to  create  a  new  society. 

So  there  are  two  views  of  the  West: 
Europeans  see  all  of  America  lying  out 
there  to  the  west.  But  when  Americans 
talk  about  the  West,  they  mean  a  more 
geographically  specific  place.  The  West 
is  apart  of  their  country,  but  a  part  swept 
with  potent  meanings. 


Is  it  accurate  to  say  that  in  the  18th  and 
1 9th  centuries,  America  was  primarily  on 
the  receiving  end  of  European  culture? 

Yes.  Until  the  1930s  Anerica  was  al- 
ways of  two  minds  about  itself,  as  mea- 
sured by  European  yardsticks.  On  the 
one  hand,  Anericans  believed  that  they 
had  made  a  new  start,  that  they  had 
started  from  scratch,  that  they  had  this 
special  mission.  On  the  other  hand, 
people  said,  We're  not  there  yet;  we're 
way  behind  Europe;  we  have  a  relatively 
threadbare  culture.  Americans,  for  too 
long  probably,  used  European  yardsticks 
of  true  culture.  They  looked  at  U.S. 
culture  through  a  European  high- 
culture  mode,  which  is  the  wrong  lens. 

Although  masterpieces  were  being 
produced  in  America,  they  were  not 
seen  as  equal  to  European  art.  Anerican 
landscape  paintings,  watercolors,  the 
luminist  paintings  of  the  Hudson  River 
school  in  the  1830s  and  1840s,  Ameri- 
can impressionist  paintings — only  re- 
cently have  these  been  recognized  as 
true,  great  art.  For  a  long  time  people 
were  asking,  Is  it  good  enough?  Have 
we  produced  our  own  Shakespeare  yet? 

The  1930s  probably  mark  the  turn- 
ing point  when  America  discovered  its 
own  heritage  and  tradition.  Critics  such 
as  Van  Wyck  Brooks  had  been  cultural 
rebels  at  the  time  of  the  First  World 
War,  protesting  the  emptiness  and  shal- 
lowness of  American  culture  as  if  they 
were  Europeans.  Then  in  the  1930s 
those  critics  went  back  lovingly  to  dis- 
cover American  culture  and  to  write 
about  American  authors  as  forming  a 
great  American  canon. 

The  most  recent  period  in  which 
American  intellectuals  tended  to  leave 
America,  to  migrate  back  to  Europe  as 
the  site  of  high  culture,  was  the  1920s. 
Henry  James  went  early;  he  ended  his 
life  in  1916  as  a  naturalized  English- 
man, having  given  up  on  America  and 
returned  to  Europe.  You  may  remem- 
ber that  the  Lost  Generation — great 
American  writers  such  as  Ernest 
Hemingway  and  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald — 
still  believed  then  that  they  could  find 
inspiration  for  their  Auerican  novels  in 
just  one  place:  Paris,  France. 


Weren't  the  French  appropriating  and 
transforming  American  jazz  around  this 
same  time? 

Jazz  started  as  low  culture,  produced  by 
people  who  were  looked  down  on — 
blacks — using  instruments  in  strange 
ways  and  drawing  on  a  number  of  reper- 
toires. From  the  start,  jazz  was  typically 
American,  in  the  sense  that  it  creolized 
a  number  of  musical  influences: 
European  marching-band  music  and  a 
range  of  African  roots  in  rhythms,  in  the 
use  of  instruments,  in  repertoires  such 
as  blues  songs  and  the  use  of  the  human 
voice.  All  this  blended  in  early  jazz,  and 
it  grew  from  there.  Interestingly,  jazz 
became  popular  in  the  United  States 
first;  then  it  traveled  abroad  with  U.S. 
Army  bands  during  the  First  World 
War.  The  music  was  streamlined,  made 
ready  for  larger  audiences,  but  it  was 
still  in  a  jazz  mode. 

The  first  Europeans  to  pick  up  on 
jazz  were  not  popular-culture  produc- 
ers, but  high-culture  producers:  the 
composers  Igor  Stravinsky,  Darius 
Milhaud  and  Maurice  Ravel.  Ravel  wrote 
a  piece  he  called  "A  Blues,"  which  he 
included  in  a  violin  sonata.  This  was 
another  kind  of  creolization:  in  Europe, 
Anerican  low  culture  was  being  recycled 
as  European  high  culture. 

This  illustrates  a  process  that  took 
place  constantly  as  Europeans  encoun- 
tered Anerican  culture.  It  was  in  France 
in  the  1930s  that  young  intellectuals 
began  to  write  seriously  about  jazz; 
they  developed  a  critical  language  that 
allowed  them  to  order  jazz  in  terms  of 
various  styles,  genres,  to  sort  it  out  aes- 
thetically in  terms  of  good  jazz  versus  bad 
jazz.  It  was  not  Anericans  who  did  that 
work;  it  was  initially  French  critical  writ- 
ers like  Hughes  Panassie  and  the  brother 
of  one  of  the  avant-garde  painters,  Charles 
Delaunay.  Later  on,  one  of  the  great 
post-Second  World  War  jazz  pianists, 
Thelonius  Monk,  who  was  a  friend  of 
that  French  writer,  called  one  of  his 
pieces  "Delaunay's  Dilemma,"  thereby 
recycling  Delaunay  into  a  jazz  title. 

continued,  next  page 
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Does  the  culture  level  tend  to  go  up  when 
an  art  form  travels  to  Europe,  and  down 
when  it  travels  west? 

It  can  go  either  way.  After  all,  at  the 
same  time  that  Ravel  and  Milhaud  and 
Stravinsky  were  considering  jazz  as  a 
source  of  inspiration,  George  Gershwin 
was  doing  exactly  the  same  thing,  with  a 
different  purpose.  He  was  in  search  of 
American  high  culture.  He  wanted  to  be 
the  American  Beethoven — to  be  more 
than  just  a  writer  of  songs  for  Tin  Pan 
Alley.  Gershwin's  ambitions  were  an 
echo  of  European  voices  whispering, 
You  can  be  better  than  this;  you  can  be 
as  good  as  we  are.  He  had  a  keen  sense 
that  he  could  be  as  good  as  European 
composers  but  not  if  he  followed  them 
in  their  styles.  Instead,  he  found  domes- 
tic material,  indigenous  material,  and 
he  used  jazz  in  order  to  write  American 
compositions. 

Why  do  so  many  Europeans  today  see 
American  culture  as  such  a  threat? 

That  rejection  is  mostly  the  result  of  a 
fear  that  America  will  undermine 
national  cultures,  lower  standards  and 
erode  a  cultural  landscape.  American 
culture  always  systematically  inclines 
toward  production  for  the  many,  for  the 
masses,  and  that  tendency  is  probably  as 
old  as  America's  quest  for  a  distinctive 
national  culture.  America  has  seemed  to 
say,  If  we  produce  culture,  it  has  to  be 
for  the  many — not  for  the  few,  not  for 
elites,  not  for  an  aristocracy  of  tastes.  It 
has  to  be  democratic  culture.  Walt 
Whitman,  for  example,  believed  all  top- 
ics were  equally  worth  addressing  and 
working  into  the  high  stuff  of  poetry.  So 
he  lowered  the  high  stuff  of  poetry  to 
make  it  this  democratic  song  of 
America — or  of  himself,  as  he  put  it. 

Was  this  push  for  mass  culture  so 
distinctive? 

Yes.  Consider  a  technical  invention  like 
the  car.  In  the  early  years  of  automobile 
production,  Europe  and  America  moved 
more  or  less  in  step.  But  it  wasn't  long 
before  America  systematically  moved  in 


the  direction  of  producing  cars  that  the 
masses  could  afford,  while  until  World 
War  II,  Europe  was  still  producing  cars 
as  a  distinction  to  be  available  only  to  the 
upper  class.  Europe  produced  cameras 
as  well,  but  they  were  expensive  toys  for 
the  few  who  could  afford  them.  By  con- 
trast, Kodak  made  this  simple  black 
box — you  click,  and  we  do  the  work — 
again  with  the  idea  of  making  the  prod- 
uct available  to  the  many.  There's  a 
systematic,  structural  difference  in  the 
way  the  two  societies  think  about  their 
own  cultures. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Europe 
has  followed  the  U.S.  lead.  Europe  is 
now  a  large  open  market  where  mass 
production  is  no  longer  frowned  on  but 
is  seen  as  worth  pursuing.  Europeans 
always  take  10  or  15  years  before  they 
have  a  second  look — at  Hollywood  mov- 
ies, for  example — and  say,  There's  gold 
in  them  thar  hills. 

You  live  in  Amsterdam,  but  you  teach 
American  studies.  And  you  are  currently 
living  and  teaching  in  the  United  States. 
Where  do  your  own  cultural  sym- 
pathies lie? 

I'm  probably  straddling  the  two 
cultures.  Your  question  implies  a  binary 
view  I  don't  share.  I  tend  to  argue  that 
American  culture  is  there  as  an  extra  for 
Europeans:  let's  adopt  it;  let's  enjoy  it. 
For  instance,  there  are  lots  of  American- 
style  fast-food  restaurants  in  Europe 
these  days.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
want  to  go  to  a  restaurant  and  take  your 
time  for  a  meal,  you  can  do  that,  too. 
Interestingly,  there  is  currently  a  slow- 
food  movement  taking  hold  in  France 
and  in  Italy — meaning  simply  that  when 
you  sit  down  to  eat,  you  take  your  time. 
That  movement  has  formed  in  defense 
of  the  old  way  of  eating  as  a  pleasure.  It's 
like  going  to  a  concert — dressing  for  the 
occasion,  taking  your  time,  rather  than 
rushing  things.  There  again  is  the 
implicit  clash  between  styles  of  life, 
where  the  American  style  is  to  expect 
that  if  you're  hungry  there  should  be 
food  available  at  the  corner  drive-in. 
You  can  drive  through,  pay,  eat  and  be 


off  in  10  minutes — and  like  it. 

European  cultures  have  not  gone 
down  the  drain.  They're  all  there  in 
their  old  vitality  and  range.  But,  in 
addition,  we  now  have  the  cultural 
options  that  Americans  have  chosen, 
and  we  can  enjoy  them.  We  can  enjoy 
jazz  and  Beethoven.  It's  not  either-or. 

When  you  travel  in  this  country,  where 
do  you  go? 

I  like  to  get  in  a  car  and  drive,  just 
enjoying  the  space  of  America.  There  is 
not  one  country  that's  so  easily  available 
to  us  Europeans,  where  you  can  travel 
from  coast  to  coast.  Nowhere  in  Europe 
do  you  have  the  experience  of  traveling 
so  far  and  still  being  within  one  large 
cultural  space,  where  some  things  are 
the  same — like  the  crossroads  in  the 
West  with  the  signs  lit  up,  the  gas  station 
against  the  Western  sky.  These  images 
leave  indelible  imprints  in  your  mind. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  when  you 
travel  and  see  these  things,  on  the  one 
hand  you  recognize  them,  because  you 
have  seen  them  before  in  movies.  You 
say,  Ah,  I've  seen  this;  yes,  isn't  it  great? 
And  then  you  take  your  own  snapshot 
and  carry  it  back  with  you.  It  travels  back 
to  Europe  where  it's  used  for  posters  to 
sell  blue  jeans  or  other  American  stuff. 
It's  such  a  potent  repertoire,  the  visual 
imagery  of  America. 

Look  at  the  film  Paris,  Texas,  by  the 
German  director  Wim  Wenders.  It's  a 
great  wide-screen  movie,  filmed  by  one 
of  the  world's  great  cameramen,  a  Dutch- 
man, RobbyMiiller.  Wenders  is  the  guy 
who  said — plaintively  and,  I  assume,  half- 
accusingly — "America  has  colonized  our 
subconscious."  He  meant  that  Ameri- 
can dreams  are  fast  becoming  European 
dreams,  especially  for  the  generations 
growing  up  after  the  Second  World  War, 
when  America  has  become  such  a  strong 
presence  in  Europe.  Europeans'  sub- 
merged views  of  the  good  life  all  took  on 
an  American  guise.  Still,  Paris,  Texas  is 
Wenders's  vision  of  the  American  West 
as  Europeans  have  imagined  it,  as  it  has 
become  part  of  our  imagination. 
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In  the  early  1970s  Ed  Lopez  had  a 
big  house  north  of  Boston,  a  thriv- 
ing construction  business,  12 
employees  and  four  trucks.  Still,  he 
wasn't  pleased.  "I  was  bored,"  he  says. 
So  at  age  27,  he  sold  everything  and 
entered  college. 

Lopez  found  what  he  was  missing 
in  the  theater.  A  classmate  needed  a 
monologue  for  an  audition,  and  Lopez 
offered  to  write  it.  Associate  Professor 
of  Theater  J.  Paul  Marcoux  persuaded 
Lopez  to  try  out  for  the  role  of  Marco 
in  Arthur  Miller's/4  Viewfivm  the  Bridge. 
Lopez  got  the  part,  started  writing  plays 
in  earnest  and  hasn't  stopped. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  while  turn- 
ing out  television  screenplays  and  docu- 
mentaries to  pay  the  bills,  he  has  written 
15  plays  and  has  had  five  of  them 
produced — three  off  Broadway  and  one 
on  Boston  television.  Spanish  Eyes, 
perhaps  his  best  known,  is  about  the 
relationship  between  an  acculturated 
Puerto  Pvican-American  boy  and  his 
grandfather,  who  wants  to  return  to  the 
island.  In  other  plays,  Lopez  has  ex- 
plored the  Indian  wars  in  upstate  New 
York  and  the  1956  jailing  of  an  Italian- 
American  reporter  for  refusing  to  re- 
veal her  sources. 

Although  critics  have  praised  Lopez's 
craft,  humor  and  imagination,  he  awaits 
a  run  on  Broadway,  "the  big  brass  ring," 
as  he  says.  In  part,  he  blames  stereo- 
typing. Although  born  in  Puerto  Rico 
— his  family  moved  to  Brooklyn  when 
he  was  nine — and  proud  of  his  heritage, 
Lopez  says  most  of  his  plays  have  little 
to  do  with  his  own  ethnicity.  Never- 
theless, he  says,  when  producers  see  his 
name,  they  tell  him,  "Anything  you 


write  is  not  mainstream. 


Bruce  Morgan 
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From  the  left,  museum  director  Nancy  Netzer,  Israeli  Consul  General  Dan  Kyram,  Princess  Wijdan  Ali  of  Jordan,  University  President  William  P. 
Leahy,  SJ,  Cardinal  Bernard  Law  and  museum  benefactor  John  McMullen.  (photo  by  Lee  Pellegrini) 


Boston  College  was  there  for  you. 

Be  there  for  Boston  College. 

Support  the  BC  Fund.  We  can't  do  it  without  you. 


THE  ART  SUMMIT 

Representatives  of  three  major  world  religions  converged 
on  the  McMullen  Museum  of  Art  in  early  October  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  J.M.W.  Turner 
and  the  Romantic  Vision  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible. 
The  exhibition  features  75  paintings,  watercolors, 
drawings  and  prints  by  the  famed  English  landscape 
painter.  "WhatI  wanted,"  explains  museum  director  Nancy 
Netzer,  who  spent  three  years  assembling  the  show,  "was 
to  use  the  neutrality  of  the  Romantic  vision  to  foster  a  spirit 
of  ecumenism." 

Private  gifts  to  the  University,  your  gifts,  ensure  that 
Boston  College  will  continue  to  play  a  role  in  bringing 
K,ye  together  through  the  healing  power  of  art. 
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